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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Proclamation  of  War  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  qf 
Good  Hope  against  the  Caffres.  Cape  Town  :  31st  March,  1846. 

2.  The  Times t  Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  London  Papers,  of  July 
and  August,  concerning  the  Invasion  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  Caffres, 
in  May,  1846. 

The  subject  to  which  we  are  now  desirous  of  calling  attention, 
is  calculated  to  excite  most  diversified  feelings.  The  fearful 
event  to  which  it  relates  has  many  bearings,  and  all  of  them 
are  exceedingly  important.  Hordes  of  infuriated  barbarians 
have  turned  a  Nourishing  and  rich*  settlement  into  a  vast  and 
smoking  ruin.  The  vengeance  of  a  civilized  government  will 
come  next,  and  remorselessly  crush  the  fellow-creature,  whose  bet¬ 
ter  qualities  might  have  been  cultivated  with  good  effect,  if  set 
about  in  earnest.  A  great  plan  of  benevolence,  after  making 
for  a  little  while  remarkable  progress,  is  signally  disappointed ; 
and  its  failure  throws  undeserved  discredit  upon  a  cause,  which 
wants  only  wise  guidance  to  insure  complete  success.  These 
things  w  ould  justify  a  tone  of  indignation,  that  might  be  thought 
unbecoming  a  calm  inquiry,  even  when  the  calamities  at  the 
Cape  are  traceable  to  local  faults,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse, 
and  to  a  system  of  administration  at  home,  abandoned  even  by 
the  statesmen  wlio  have  so  long  permitted  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  compensation  even  for  such 
calamities,  in  the  deep  attention  w  hich  they  will  compel  to  the 
whole  of  South  African  affairs ;  so  that  indignation  may  well 
give  way  before  the  hope  of  better  prospects,  which  the  right  use 

•The  w(K)l  of  the  Cape,  in  1845-6,  exceeding  3,200,000 lbs.,  and  of  a 
higher  price  than  the  Australian,  comes  extensively  from  the  invaded  dis- 
Incts. 
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of  this  bitter  experience  opens  before  ns.  It  is  in  the  latter 
point  of  view  that  we  shall  treat  the  subject.  The  cause  of 
humanity  will  be  best  served  by  marking  the  errors  of  the 
humane  without  respect  of  persons.  Conflicting  interests  may 
be  reconciled  by  fnink  concessions  on  every  side,  without  the 
violation  of  any  good  principle.  The  plain  description  of  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  abuses,  w  ill  recommend  a  reform  which  will 
render  onr  colonial  administration  equal  to  its  duties. 

The  present  tendency  of  public  opinion  encourages  cflbrts 
having  just  ends  in  view ;  and  there  are  signs  abroad,  that  the 
old  indifference  to  colonies  is  being  formally  abandoned  in  the 
highest  quarters,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Macaulcy’s  declaration  on  the  hustings  at  Edinburgh,  that 
colonial  interests  so  long  postponed  to  '  the  intrigues  of  faction,’ 
arc  to  be  seriously'  attended  to  at  last,  and  the  strong  expression 
of  his  desire  to  take  a  part  in  these  new'  and  glorious  labours, 
arc  full  of  meaning.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  expect  that 
affairs  involving  the  well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  beings,  w  ill  cease  to  be  left  to  the  management  of  clerks, 
and  be  cared  for  by  statesmen  appointed  to  the  task,  and  by  a 
parliament  inclined  to  controul  those  statesmen,  with  a  well- 
instructed  public,  capable  of  correcting  both. 

This  is  a  great  change,  springing  directly  from  the  increasing 
notice  taken  of  colonial  affairs  by  the  public.  The  time  was, 
when  a  war  with  the  aborigines  in  any  of  our  colonies  where 
they  still  survive,  would  have  occasioned  merely  a  stray  sentence 
in  a  ship  letter,  or  at  the  most  a  solitary  j)aragraph  in  small 
type.  Nor  is  it  long  since,  horrors  older  than  Christianity  itself 
continued  to  be  as  rife  and  as  unheeded  in  our  settlements,  as 
if  Christianitv  had  never  been  heard  of;  and  the  very  same 
spirit  which,  one  thous«and  nine  hundred  years  ago  led  the  jadished 
Romans,  with  Cicero  *  at  their  head — forgetting  the  universal 
philanthropy'  of  old  Terence  t — to  shrink  from  social  contact  with 
our  rude  forefathers ;  and  then  softening  dow'ii  crime  with  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  to  call  the  extermination  of  barbarians,  j)€ac€ — 
soiiiudinem  faciunt,  pacein  appellant y — this  same  spirit,  w  ithin  a 
short  time,  permitted  the  more  polished  press  of  London  to  be 
silent  on  rcceiring  news  of  a  like  result  in  the  purely  British  co¬ 
lony  of  \  an  Diemen’s  Land,  although  our  callous  government 
was  alarmed  at  the  act,  when  consummated.  The  despatch  of  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  with  an  account  of  his  extraordinary  war, 
and  more  extraordinary  peace  with  the  remnant  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  stified  in  an  island  too  small  for  them,  to  which  they 

•  Cicero’s  Letter  to  Trebatius  on  the  Britons. 

T  it  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years  before  our  era,  when  the  well- 

nown  line  of  Terence  called  forth  a  shoutof  applause  in  the  theatreof  Rome. 
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had  been  sent  for  safe  custody,  frightened  Lord  Glenelg ;  and 
he  hurried  off  orders  to  stop  the  atrocious  imprisonment,  which 
was  destroying  the  poor  creatures  at  the  rate  of  some  sixty  per 
cent,  in  less  than  a  year.  The  colonijd  papers  exposed  the 
whole  matter,  but  it  attracted  no  attention  from  the  London  press. 
Again,  in  this  very  Sonth  Africa,  upon  which,  as  w  ill  presently 
he  seen,  our  ablest  editors  can  now’  write  with  abundance  of 
eloquence,  and  an  inconceivably  small  stock  of  correct  intelli¬ 
gence,  because  fighting  with  savages  has  suddenly  become 
Smost  a  fashionable  topic,  the  colonists  and  blacks  were  cutting 
each  others  throats  for  several  years  together  since  1836,  with¬ 
out  a  single  expression  of  regret  in  any  one  leading  article 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  degree  of  apathy  has  passed  aw  ay ;  hut  its  w  orst  effect, 
and  inevitable  but  proper  punishment — an  extreme  ignorance  of 
material  facts — remains ;  and  the  very  first  step  tow’ards  the 
beneficial  change  of  colonial  policy*  and  colonial  ad  ministration  t 
promised  us,  is,  to  remove  that  ignorance,  and  to  acquire,  in  its 
place,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  leading  circumstances  of 
colonial  history.  How  grievously  this  is  wanted  in  those  who 
have  the  most  abundant  means  of  knowledge  at  their  command ; 
and  who  can  lavish  enormous  sums  of-  money  to  obtain  it  on 
many  occasions  not  more  w  orthy  of  their  zeal,  w  ill  now  be  shown. 

The  third  invasion  of  the  Cape  by  the  Caffres,  not  the  *  first,^ 
as  the  *  Times  *  states,  gives  an  apt  opportunity  for  enlarging  on 
this  capital  point  of  the  great  need  of  correct  colonial  infor¬ 
mation  in  London,  along  with  several  otlier  topics,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  essence  of  the  promised  reform.  Nor  is  this  point 
the  loss  worth  general  attention  because  it  is  raised  upon  a 
question  which  concerns  a  barbarous  tribe ;  for  it  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  remark,  that  no  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  our 
proceedings  towards  the  aborigines,  w  hich  will  not  directly  pro¬ 
mote  general  colonial  reform.  Of  the  'war  at  the  Cape,^  after 
noricing  the  supineness  of  the  government  on  the  subject,  the 
'  Times '  says : — 

*  The  present  outbreak  of  the  Caffres  wears  a  more  serious  aspect 
than  any  of  previous  occurrence.  On  former  occasions  the  country  of 
the  natives  had  been  made  the  seat  of  war,  and  our  own  district  had  been 
protected  from  desolation.  Now  they  have  crossed  the  frontiers,  and 


*  the  present  colonial  secretary,  was  the  first  to  declare  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  a  disapproval  of  the  anti-colonial  policy  for  many 
to  by  the  government. 

t  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn,  announced  in 
ne  House  of  Commons  last  June,  the  intended  remodelling  of  the  Co- 
iomal  Office. 
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krougkt  fire  and  ncord  to  the  very  doors  of  the  colonists . 

The  deslruclion  of  property  ha?  been  enormous.  The  eastern  dis. 
tricls  of  the  colony  have  been  actually  swept  by  these  heathen  in¬ 
vaders.  who  have  driven  off  flocks  and  herds  by  thousands,  and 

desolated  our  plantations  like  a  torrent  of  fire . In  the 

causes  which  appear  to  have  induced  or  precipitated  this  catastrophe, 
it  it  not  unlike  those  terrible  outbreaks  in  Hindustan  which  have  been 
occasionally  consequent  upon  the  indiscriminate  zeal  of  our  missionaries. 
Another  item  must  be  set  down  against  these  Exeter- Hall  counsels, 
which  have  designed  so  much  good,  and  effected  so  much  mischief 
from  Vellore  to  Timbuctoo.  The  natives  have  been  treated  as 
amiable  proselytes,  while  the  colonists  have  been  represented  us 
godless  oppressors.  They  have  been  released  from  a  siiperintendunce 
which  they  were  compelled  to  respect,  and  subjected  only  to  treaties,  which 
they  could  not  be  presumed  to  understand.  They  have  been  indulged 
with  independence,  and  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
the  result  is  found  in  their  loading  their  guns  with  the  ty|)es  of  a 
missionary  press,  and  using  as  wadding  the  sheets  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  translated,  and  printed  for  their  special  use.’ — July  *20,  ItS-lG. 

Upon  the  same  subject,  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle*  ‘  willingly 
publishes  the  following  statements,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  ‘  Hv  what  has  the  war  been 
caused?  Simply  by  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Lord  (ilcnelg, 
ten  years  ago,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  James  Stephen,  and  the 
cliiiuc  of  intriguing  missionaries,  who  have  long  ruled  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  Sir  llenjamin  D* Urban’s  policy  was  compre¬ 
hensive,  just,  and  based  on  the  most  humane  principles,  whether 
as  regards  the  CafVres  or  the  colonists.  Eecaiusc  he  exposed  the 
schemes,  and  would  have  frustrated  the  self-interested  objects 
of  these  insidious  philanthropists  of  the  Stephen  school,  he  was 
disraissiMl  from  office.  Now,  what  has  come  to  pass  ?  Exactly 
what  lie  predicted,  and  what  every  rational  person  foresaw. — 
July  18,  1810.* 

The  cause  of  the  war  is  said,  by  the  *  Times,*  to  have  been  ‘  a 
disnutc  between  tlie  locsd  government  and  the  Caff  res  ;*  and,  it 
adds,  that  ‘  the  contest  has  been  going  on  since  the  middle  of 
April. — July  20,  1816.* 

In  criticising  these  papers,  put  forth  with  unusual  so¬ 
lemnity,  and  with  a  sort  of  official  w’cight,  by  the  two  great 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  divest 
the  case  of  the  only  disagreeable  personality  that  exists  in  it. 
It  is  here  proposed  to  prove  that  the  little  facts  of  the  ‘  Times* 
and  *  Chronicle*  are  grossly  inaccurate,  and  their  great  ones 
either  directly  false,  or  most  illogically  abused,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  take  into  the  account  for  any  puriiose 
whatever,  Ma.  Stephen,  who  is  attacked  so  bitterly  in  the 

Chronicle.*  Since  his  defence  against  *  the  injustice  of  the 
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public/  whicli  Ims  held  him  responsible  for  llie  wrong  policy  of 
the  Coioiiial  Oflice,  he  may  he  entirely  laid  aside  in  these  dis- 
c  ussions  as  an  individual  who  has  passed  a  long  life  in  vainly 
labouring  to  correct  the  errors  of  other  men,  ‘  bis  superiors/ 
who  would  not  listen  to  him.  This  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
thing.  Its  peculiarity  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Stephen  is,  that 
f<)r  the  thirty  or  forty  years  that  he  has  been  so  employed,  he  has 
l)een  gaining  a  large  salary  and  high  station  for  his  w  asted  labour. 
’  According  to  the  'Times*  and  '.Chronicle/  the  calamity  at 
the  Cape  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  First,  the  Caffres  are 
irr(H!laimable  savages,  fit  only  for  the  iron  yoke,  under  which 
we  bad  once  got  tliem,  and  might  liave  kept  them,  for  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  D’Urbaii  succeeded  (in  183G)  in  so  keeping  them  down. 
Finally,  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in  Downing  Street, 
prevented  the  system  of  Sir  Benjamin  D’Urban  being  perma¬ 
nent,  and  occasioned  tlie  present  outbreak. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  show  tliat  <*ill  those  propositions  are 
opposed  to  well  established  facts,  and  to  the  most  rational  view 
of  Caffre  affairs  ;  for  which  purpose  a  earcfully  draw  n  sketeh  of 
the  historv  of  those  affairs  since  1806  is  now  submitted  to  the 
readers  judgment. 

These  affairs  are  recorded  to  a  much  earlier  period ;  but  with¬ 
out  offering  any  features  which  differ  from  tliosc  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  date.  As  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  with  tlic  CaftVes,  which,  at  the  present  day,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  tlieir  mutual  w  ell-being,  and  upon 
which  any  differences  of  opinion  prevail,  may  be  conveniently 
noticed  in  a  brief  historv  of  the  CaffVc  frontier,  it  will  be 
early  enough  to  take  up  their  liistory  at  our  second  occupation 
of  the  colony  after  the  peaces  of  Amiens.  Many  interesting 
events  occurred  upon  that  frontier  before,  both  under  the 
Dutch  government,  and  during  our  first  occupation  of  the  Cape 
from  1795  to  1802  ;  but  for  many  years  after  our  second  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  colony  we  continued  the  system  instituted  by  the 
Dutch  in  regard  to  the  natives,  so  that  a  survey  of  what  we  did 
in  our  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  possession  w  ill  fairly  re- 
prt'sent  the  chanieter  of  the  earlier  governments. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  transactions  of  those 
governments  on  this  frontier  except  on  one  fact,  wliich  ought 
at  the  first  to  have  been  scrupulously  investigated ;  and 
although  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  fact  has  lost  most  of  its 
original  importance,  it  may  still  have  influence  enough  upon 
the  Caffres,  to  demand  attention  even  now.  It  is  their  allega¬ 
tion  of  having  accpiircd  a  portion  of  the  country  within  the 
nominal  colonial  boundary,  by  fair  purchase  from  the  right 


•  *  Westminster  Review,*  June,  1846. 
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owners,  a  Hottentot  tribe,  and  mth  the  sanction  ot*  the  Dutch 
frontier  authorities.  This  title  is  denied  by  our  government ; 
and  it  would  be  satisfactorj^  to  be  able  to  ascertain  its  real 
value ;  which  might  be  done  without  much  dilliculty  through 
the  records  at  the  Cape,  and  those  iu  Holland.  In  both  places, 
there  are  collections  of  the  highest  interest,  not  only  for  the 
historv’  of  this  colony,  but  in  reference  to  the  far  wider  subject 
of  the  relations  between  civilized,  and  uncivilized  men.  The 
first  portion  of  those  documents  for  the  seventeenth  centurv'  has 
been  published  lately  by  a  private  society  at  Cape  Town;  but 
there  are  serious  omissions  in  the  volume,  w  hich  ought  to  be 
completed,  and  the  work  be  brought  down  to  the  present  day  by 
the  care  of  government. 

Another  fact,  of  a  date  prev  ious  to  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch,  is  very  remarkable.  The  principle  steadily  pur¬ 
sued  for  many  years  by  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace 
upon  the  Catlre  frontier  was,  the  prohibition  of  intercourse 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Cadres ;  notwithstanding  that 
both  wished  to  hold  such  intercourse ;  and  that  it  could  un¬ 
questionably  have  been  maintained  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
The  true  reason  of  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been,  the 
wish  of  the  Dutch  goveniment  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  the 
interior  cattle  market  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  an 
intemew  with  the  last  Dutch  governor,  a  Catfre  chief  warmly 
objecU'd  to  this  law.  Peace  is  impossible,  said  the  savage, 
where  near  neighbours  are  not  allowed  to  come  together. 
Nevertheless,  the  civilized  statesman,  a  verv^  able  and  good 
man.  Governor  lanssens,  was  inexorable ;  and  we  persisted  in 
the  same  policy,  without  being  influenced  by  his  original  motives, 
down  to  about  1827. 

In  other  respects  we  maintained  the  Dutch  system  of  Colonial 
government  with  little  change.  The  old  Commandos  were  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  very  late  date.  They  were  levies  of  the  colonists  by 
an  inferior  functionarv’,  to  pursue  alleged  offenders,  without 
pro})er  means  of  avseertaining  the  culprits ;  or  of  preventing  the 
innocent  being  confounded  with  the  guilty ;  or  of  visiting  the 
guilty  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  punishment.  Too  often  the 
alleged  offence  is  believed  to  have  been  either  a  false  alarm,  or 
a  fiction,  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  foray.  In  fact,  the  com¬ 
mandos  were  not  only  a  grievous  burthen  to  the  well-disposed 
colonist,  but  they  produced  all  the  evils  of  marauding  border 
expc'ditions ;  and  especially  excited  in  the  Caffres  a  violent  spirit 
of  vengeance. 

Before  this  mischievous  system  of  police  was  introduci'd  along 
the  whole  Caffre  frontier,  and  the  old  principle  of  non-intercourse 
fully  enforced,  a  measure  was  resolved  upon  by  ns,  which  has 
•tamped  a  peculiar  character  upon  Caffre  historv'.  This  was  the 
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expulsion  of  those  tribes  >vhom  we  found  in  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony.  Whatever 
foundation  there  may  have  been  for  their  alleged  purchase  of 
totne  part  of  these  lands,  it  w  ius  clear  they  had  intruded  upon  the 
colony  far  beyond  that  part ;  and  had  burned  and  destroyed 
many  of  our  farms,  after  a  succession  of  frightful  border  wars. 

The  Catfres,  like  ourselves,  are  a  spreading  people, — not  mi- 
gratoryy  but  in  a  state  of  progress  and  improvement.  They  are 
a  people  of  herdsmen ;  and  have  long  possessed  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  without  sheep  or  horses,  until  lately.  They  also  grow 
some  grain.  But  the  increase  of  their  herds,  and  that  of  their 
people  has  long  led  them  to  seek  for  additional  lands.  The  coun¬ 
try  to  the  cast,  and  north-east  of  their  confined  territory,  being 
in  possession  of  powerful  and  kindred  tribes  of  the  same  habits 
witli  themselves,  they  spread  to  the  west,  where  they  found  the 
comparatively  w  eak  tribes  of  Hottentots  in  possession  of  the  soil. 

Catfrclaud,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Colonists,  is  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Catfraria  of  the  maps.  It  is  bounded  towards  the 
colony  by  the  Great  Fish  River:  to  the  north  by  the  Winter 
Berg  range  of  mountains ;  on  the  east  by  a  line  run  at  a  short 
distauee  beyond  the  river  Kei ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  eastern 
ocean,  breaking  in  on  an  iron-bound  coast  w  ithout  a  single  port, 
although  full  of  streams  of  fine  water.  In  this  country  they 
seem  to  have  been  fixed  for  at  least  a  century ;  but  the  names 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  other  circumstances,  show  that  they 
must  have  once  dispossessed  Hottentot  tribes  of  it.  It  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  an  extent  of  4,(XK),()00  of  scjuarc  acres. 
Their  population  is  above  150,000  souls,  w  hich  is  far  more  dense 
than  the  population  of  the  civilized  Cape  colony.  Their  correct 
name  is,  the  Kosjc,  or  Amakosae,  by  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  Caffre  race,  covering 
80  large  a  portion  of  south-e:istern  Africa.  The  neighbours  of 
these  Cati’rcs  are  the  Cape  Colonists,  the  Bushmen  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  interior  and  ('astern  T^mibookics. 

The  Caftres,  or  Amakosie,  arc  divided  into  several  tribes,  each 
having  sovereign  powder,  but  acknowledging  a  great  chief  over 
them  all,  w  ith  an  authority  on  certain  occasions  not  very  well 
understood  by  us.  This  great  chief  has  a  tribe  of  his  own,  and 
IS  entirely  separated  from  the  colony  by  several  intermediate 
tribes.  All  the  chiefs  have  hereditary  councillors  possessing 
extensive  influence.  Their  plan  of  government  has  strong  in- 
dieations  of  reflection  and  progress ;  so,  that  w’iscly  dealt  with, 
they  could  not  fail  of  becoming  a  civilized  people. 

The  Caffres  who  had  established  themselves  within  the  colo¬ 
nial  boundaries,  were  a  portion  of  these  intermediate  tribes. 
The  Dutch  government  had  in  vain  negotiated  with  them  to 
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retire;  and  about  the  year  1811,  we  resolved  to  expel  them, 
which  was  effected  with  much  dilliculty.  At  this  period,  their 
rehitious  with  the  colonists  were  often  friendly  and  mutually 
advantageous.  They  fiumished  good  farm  labourers,  and  many 
of  them  were  iu  service,  sciittercd  far  to  the  >vest,  among  the 
colonists.  They  had  also  placed  some  of  their  children  at  the 
school  of  the  remarkable  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  Dutch  missionary 
connected  with  the  London  society.  After  a  sanguinary  war, 
however,  they  were  driven  beyond  the  great  Fish  River.  To  do 
this  we  had  formed  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  Caffre  chief,  who 
had  not  intruded  upon  us,  Gaika,  so  well  described  iu  his 
youth  by  Barrow  ;  and  a  rival  of  the  intruding  chiefs.  He  was 
not  the  great  chief  of  the  interior,  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Caffres  us  their  common  suzerain ;  yet  w  e  long  persisted  iu  the 
attempt  to  exclude  all  but  Gaika  from  the  right  of  making 
trciities  with  us.  Thus  we  not  only  committed  the  fault  of  de¬ 
priving  imU'pendent  tribes  of  a  privilege  of  the  highest  value,  hut 
we  did  so  in  favour  of  their  enemy. 

The  cost  of  this  war,  and  the  loss  of  life  iu  it,  were  great 
evils;  but  it  was  far  worse  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of 
laying  a  deep  foundation  for  African  civilization  hy  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Caffre  people,  and  by  their  ultimate  amalgamation 
w'ith  us.  In  the  place  of  such  a  prospect,  we  excited  the  worst 
passions  of  our  neighbours,  and  threw  them  back  into  barbarism 
by  compelling  them  to  be  plunderers  for  subsistence  and  revenge. 

If  the  missionaries,  and  especially  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  had  been 
listened  to  at  this  period,  things  w  ould  have  had  a  very  cbtTerent 
result.  He  warmly  advocated  conciliation  with  the  Caffres ;  and 
upon  a  system  of  peace,  he  had  planned  a  line  of  stations,  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  (^ape  C'olony,  by  CaftVeland,  to  Natal  and 
Dclagoa  Bay.  He  had  gained  a  correct  aci|uaintance  with  the 
populous  region,  from  Dutch  books  unknown  in  other  countries, 
and  especially  to  our  own  most  diligent  geographers,  as  could 
be  shown  by  curious  mistakes  on  the  subject.*  But  all  his 
unwearied  appeids  were  vain.  \Vhatevcr  may  be  the  real  influ¬ 
ence  of  missionaries  upon  the  government  in  our  days,  about 
which  the  whole  truth  is  little  known  ;  and,  however  they  may 
have  used  the  influence  which  they  really  possess,  they  are,  at 
least,  clear  of  all  reprojich  for  the  course  of  Colonial  all  airs  at 
the  period  in  question.  Even  the  proved  and  eminent  services 
of  the  Moravians,  and  the  great  talents  of  Vanderkemp,  his 
sururising  learning,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  w  hich  he  had  in 
high  stations  in  Europe,  with  his  disinterested  devotion  of  a 
good  private  fortune  to  this  cause,  could  neither  gain  the  coufi- 

•  See  Pinkerton  ;  and  several  articles  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,*  upon 
the  Cape,  attributed  to  Sir  John  Barrow. 
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deuce  of  tlie  government,  nor  shield  them  from  the  hatred  of 
great  numbers  of  the  Colonists.  Their  appeals  were  treated 
with  the  same  neglect  as  those  of  several  distinguished  travellers 
and  shipwrecked  seamen,  whom  the  Catfres  had  treated  >?ith 
signal  kindness.  The  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  and  good 
work  in  South  Africa,  wjis,  therefore,  thrown  away  at  that  time, 
and  Caffn3land  became  crowded  with  people  so  much  tlie  more 
exasperated,  as,  at  least  one-third  of  the  tribes  expelled  from 
the  colony  must  have  been  born  there  in  the  twenty-three 
years,  during  which  the  intruders  had  occupied  the  south¬ 
eastern  districts;  whereupon  commenced,  almost  necessarily, 
a  long  scries  of  plunderings  on  the  part  of  the  Caff res,  and  of 
commandos,  with  every  kind  of  abuse  in  border  police  on  the  side 
of  the  Colonists  and  Cape  government.  After  several  years,  in 
IH19,  the  expelled  tribes  very  nearly  surprised  the  principal  mi¬ 
litary  post  on  the  frontier,  since  called  Graham's  Town,  now  the 
chief  place  of  the  eastern  province.  The  Catlrc  hero,  who  roused 
his  people  to  this  effort,  and  invaded  the  colony  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  was  Makanna,  the  prophet,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and 
talents,  who,  upon  learning  that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head, 
gave  himself  up,  for  a  sacrifice,  as  he  said,  on  behalf  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Up  to  this  time,  inglorious  Caffre  wars  were  the  acts  of  the 
local  authorities,  with  the  silent  sanction  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  undisturbed  by  one  word  of  reproach  from  any  quarter. 
In  England,  all  colonial  interests  were  absorbed  in  those  of  the 
French  wars ;  and  philanthropy,  which,  in  the  preceding  century, 
WHS  not  limited  by  Granville  Sharpe  and  his  numerous  ad¬ 
mirers  of  all  ranks,  to  race  or  condition,  had  now  long  been  di¬ 
rected  exclusively  to  the  negro  slave,  and  almost  to  tlie  slave 
trade.  The  colonial  press  did  not  extend  beyond  the  govern¬ 
ment  gazette,  and  the  bold  and  elo(|uent  African  travellers,*  who 
formerly  reported  to  Europe  the  abominations  practised  at  the 
Uaj)e,  had  no  successors.  Among  them  was  one,  who,  when 
secretary  to  the  excellent  Lord  ^tacartnay,  had  earned  a  de¬ 
served  reputation  for  his  humane  and  judicious  semi-official  book 
upon  the  Cape;  but  who,  afterwards  high  in  station,  and  in  lite- 
rar}’  influence,  abandoned  the  good  cause,  and  became  a  steady 
assailant  of  its  few  advocates.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
geographical  blunders  of  Sir  John  Harrow  respecting  South 
Africa ;  and  refer  with  far  deeper  regret  to  his  partisanship  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  in  favour  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
enormous  oppression  in  South  Africa. 

The  formation  of  the  Hntish  settlement  in  Albany  by  a  vote 
of  Parliament  was  one  of  the  sources  of  a  great  change.  The 
•  Simrrman,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Harrow. 
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misfortunes  of  that  settlement,  combined  with  the  reviving  zeal 
of  the  philanthropists,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  coiumissiou 
of  inquiry,  which  began  a  revolution  in  the  policy  of  the  Caffre 
frontier.  *  A  struggle  was  commenced  at  the  same  time  for  a 
free  press  in  Cape  Colony,  which  ended  successfully,  although  to 
the  great  peril  of  all  concerned,  and  to  the  ruin  of  one  of  its 
most  honest  and  able  champions,  the  late  Mr.  Pringle,  after¬ 
wards  the  secretary  to  the  Anti-slavery  Society. 

The  n^sult  was,  the  abolition  of  the  system  oj  mn-intercourse 
between  Cuff  res  and  colonists.  An  extensive  trade  w  iis  therefore 
opened  between  them ;  and  at  length  even  the  employment  of 
the  former  upon  the  farms  of  the  latter  was  again  permitted,  us 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Cadres  from  the  colony  in  the  war 
of  1811.  Otlier  benedcial  changes  accompanied  this  reform; 
and  several  years  were  consumed  in  establishing  it.  The 
odicial  opponents  in  the  colony  were  strong ;  and  it  met  w  ith  so 
little  favour  in  the  colonial  odice  at  home,  that  some  of  its  best 
points  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  were 
utterly  neglected.  For  example :  they  proposed  to  place  civil 
agents  among  the  border  tribes  upon  a  good  system, — a  most 
admirable  step,  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  advance  of  all  our 
settlements.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  of  in()uirv, 
such  agencies,  even  on  a  narrow,  vacillating  plan,  had  done  good. 
Nevertheless,  this  indispensable  measure  was  not  followed  up 
until  forced  upon  the  government  by  the  great  invjision  of  the 
colony  by  the  Cadres  in  1834.  Again,  although  the  com¬ 
missioners  were  at  the  Cape  from  1823  to  1827,  the  border 
police  by  commandos  (which  they  condemned)  remained  little 
changed  long  after  this  period ;  and  its  peculiarly  mischievous 
character  w  as  aggravated  by  our  encroachments  upon  the  Caffre 
count ty,  in  a  way  not  sudiciently  guarded  against  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  although  they  strongly  declared  the  injustice  aud 
impolicy  of  such  encroachments. 

In  fact,  our  own  steady  lawless  acts  respecting  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Cadres,  met  w  ith  no  permanent  check ;  w  hilst  our 
police  against  their  occasional  lawless  aets,  continued  to  be  as 
mischievous  as  their  lawless  acts  themselves.  These  territorial 
encroachment 8 f  and  the  fears  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were  the 
first  causes  of  the  invasion  of  1834,  which  cost  the  colony  aud 
England  together  not  less  than  half  a  million  sterling,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  enormous  evils  which  do  not  admit  of  a  money 
price. 

This  didiculty  as  to  land  by  no  means  stood  alone.  All 
parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  border  police,  and  with 
the  fluctuations  in  our  border  policy.  The  Governor  at 
Cape  Town  was  too  far  ofi';  and  be  r^ely  had  a  correct  know- 
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ledge  of  the  wants,  or  grievances,  cither  of  the  colonists,  or  of 
the  Caffres  in  their  new  relations;  or  he  became  acquainted 
with  them  too  late.  So  strong  was  the  genend  opinion  against 
the  system  in  force  previous  to  the  Calfrti  invasion  of  1834,  and 
1835*,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  himself  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  his  own  decided  connetion  that  a  change 
was  indispensable.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree 
unjust  to  declare,  as  the  Governor  did  after  that  invasion  in  a 
public  proclamation,  that  the  Caffres  w  ere  in  fault ;  and  *  irre¬ 
claimable.'  Without  doubt  the  Caffre  tribes  have  cattle 
stealers  among  them;  and  some  of  the  chiefs,  being  of  the 
same  marauding  habits  as  their  people,  largely  share  the  spoil ; 
but  it  is  a  gross  calumny  to  call  the  whole  Caftre  people,  or 
any  one  tribe,  thieves,  and  ^  irreclaimable'  savages ;  or  to  deny 
that  their  chiefs  have  seconded  our  measures  to  suppress 
crime.  It  is  surely  no  less  our  duty,  than  it  is  our  interest,  to 
admit,  and  so  to  strengthen,  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
CalFres,  and  not  to  aggravate  their  vices.  But  by  being  for¬ 
getful,  with  the  *  Times,'  of  the  very  fact  of  such  an  invasion 
as  that  of  1834,  and  1835,  to  say  nothing  of  the  previous  in¬ 
vasion  of  1819,  and  of  the  unquestionable  main  cause  of  both,  is 
to  put  the  question  of  land,  and  especially  our  own  territorial 
encroachments,  out  of  the  case  altogether  in  our  speculations, 
whilst  with  the  Caffres,  those  encroachments  on  our  part,  and 
their  pressing  want  of  land,  are  predominant  ideas.  It  is  this 
that  gives  great  importance  to  carelessness  about  little  historical 
facts. 

A  few  details  upon  the  land  ease  will  place  our  steady  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  Caffres  in  a  clear  light ;  and  this  is 
not  the  time  for  blinking  even  an  unpleasant  truth  in  this 
quarrel.  These  details  do  not  in  any  way  concern  the  old 
pretensions  of  tlie  Caffres  to  a  title  to  lands  within  the  colonial 
boundary. 

ilctw  ecu  that  boundary,  as  w  e  received  it  from  the  Dutch,  at  the 
Great  Fish  River,  and  another  river  further  east,  the  Kaiskamma, 
lies  a  large  tract  commonly  called  the  Neutraf,  or  ceded,  ter¬ 
ritory.  So  early  as  the  time  of  General  Craig,  about  1796,  as 
is  recorded  with  becoming  indignation  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  the 
border  colonists  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  government  to 
sanction  their  taking  possession  of  the  most  desirable  part  of  this 
territory  towards  the  interior.  This  portion  belonged  to  the 
Gaika  tribe ;  whose  right  to  it  w'as  undisputed.  At  no  distant 
period  it  had  been  the  scene  of  some  very  barbarous  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists  upon  the  Mandanka  Caftres,  after¬ 
wards  incorporated  with  the  people  of  Gaika.  The  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  hear  of  the  design ;  and  duriug  many  years  it 
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WR*  coveted  to  no  purpose.  At  len^h,  Gaika,  whom  we  still 
«npjK)rtc<l  against  the  tribes  driven  trom  the  colony  into  Cjiilro- 
land,  was  prcvaileil  upon  to  form  this  tract  into  a  neutral  terri¬ 
tory,  or  an  intervening  space  to  j)rt‘vent  collisions  between  the 
i*oloni8ts  and  his  |)eople.  After  a  short  lapsi'  of  time  it  bccauie 
convenient  to  a  governor,  more  compliant  than  General  Cntig, 
to  grant  some  of  this  neutral  land  as  farms  to  colonists.  Fur 
this  pur|K)sc  it  soon  acejuired  the  character  of  ceded  territory,  in 
a  sc‘rics  of  transactions  most  disgraceful  to  the  powerful  civi¬ 
lized  state,  while  they  materially  imjH'ded  the  progress  of  a 
small  active  race  of  barbjirians.  Those  transactions  weix',  com¬ 
mandos  after  the  old  fashion,  and  springing  from  comparatively 
petty  border  plunderings  by  Calfres;  over-reaching  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  and  oppressive  treaties,  often  broken  by  ns  as  readily 
as  they  were  often  unfairly  made.  Out  of  these  trails- 
actions,  there  grew  up  gradually  in  the  minds  even  of  our 
friend  Gaika’s  tribe,  a  strong  suspicion,  which  he  is  known 
to  have  shared,  that  we  had  designs  upon  his  couutrv'.  This 
suspicion  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by  our  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelling  a  })owerful  section  of  this  friendly  tribe,  Macomo 
and  his  pi'ople,  from  their  part  of  the  neutral  ground,  under 
circumstances  which  could  not  but  excite  the  highest  degree 
of  exasperation  among  them.  They  had  a  nourishing  mis¬ 
sionary  station  in  the  tribe;  and  might  fairly  be  said  to  lx? 
the  ndvanceil  post  of  a  people  capable  of  any  degree  of  civilization 
u)K)n  the  appliance  of  proper  means  for  promoting  it.  The  otfenc(» 
of  some  individuals  among  them,  were  perfectly  insigniticant, 
when  compared  with  the  burning  of  their  villages,  the  ruin  of 
their  harvests,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  people  of  all  ages. 
This  violent  act  w  jis  followed  up  by  similar  expulsions  of  the 
same  tribes  from  hill  to  hill,  and  stream  to  stream,  until  oppres¬ 
sion  could  be  borne  no  longer;  and  a  frightful  outbreak  of  all 
the  CartVe  tribes,  except  one,  into  the  colony,  took  place  in  De¬ 
cember,  1831— the  invasion  forgotten  by  the  ^  Times.’ 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  strong  imputation  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  British  government,  and  upon  the  Colonial  authorities,  that 
the  steady  acquisition  of  land  from  the  Caffres  here  insisted  uj)on 
so  broadly,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  policy  pursued  for  a 
long  time  against  the  extension  of  our  colonics.  Our  Colonial 
administration  on  this  head,  has  been  full  of  inconsistencies. 
Sucii  a  restrictive  policy  has  been  professed — and  in  some  spots 
\  tolhiw^ed.  Nevertheless,  in  all  quarters,  our  boundaries 
have  been  extended  in  part ;  and  the  real  error  lias  lain  in  their 
irregular  extension  without  respect  to  the  claims  of  humanity, 
or  to  the  national  interests.  It  has  been  a  strong  example  how 
far  the  system  has  been  a  ‘  Chapter  of  Accidents.’ 
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One  of  the  frontier  tribes,  the  people  of  Coiifijo,  Pato,  and 
Kama,  did  not  join  the  confederacy  apiinst  ns  in  1831-5.  Their 
lands  Imd  been  more  respected  than  those  of  the  other  tribes. 
The  Hottentots,  too,  to  whom  we  had  lately  fi^ranted  a  free  settle¬ 
ment  upon  a  portion  of  the  neutral  territory,  foiip^ht  on  our  side 
with  the  «;reatest  courage;  and  in  the  course  of  the  war  we  released 
several  tliousands  of  Africans,  called  Fingoes,  stningers  from  the 
interior,  whom  the  Caftres  held  as  their  slaves.  We  repelled 
the  invaders,  after  great  loss  of  property  and  life.  Then  invad- 
iiig  Caftrcland  in  our  turn,  we  defeated  the  confederates  and 
seized  their  country,  which  the  governor  of  the  Cape  formed 
into  a  British  province.  The  Home  (rovernment  ordered  its  res¬ 
toration  to  the  Caifres,  and  re-established  their  independence, 
upon  the  two  grounds  of  the  coiupiest  being  unjust  after  a  war 
to  which  they  were  driven  by  oppression,  and  of  the  inexpediency 
of  occupying  a  country,  the  military  establishment  of  which 
would  cost  more  than  it  was  worth. 

This  step  has  been  the  occasion  of  bitter  controversy.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  ‘The  Times,'  in  which 
it  is  said,  that  ‘  the  Caftres  have  been  released  from  a  superin¬ 
tendence  which  they  were  compelled  to  respect^  and  subjecttHl 
only  to  treaties  which  they  could  not  be  presumed  to  under¬ 
stand.'  That  ‘superintendence  '  was  the  compiest  of  the  country 
of  the  Caftres,  after  their  invasion  of  the  colony  in  1831-5  ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  administration  in  the  new 
British  province  in  that  country,  eulogised  in  the  extnict  from 
‘The  Morning  Chronicle'  as  ccpially  benctieial  to  the  colonists 
and  to  the  natives.  The  eulogy  assumes,  of  course,  that  then; 
would  have  been  no  difticulty  in  keeping  the  Caftres  in  gocal 
order  under  the  conquest,  and  without  undue  expense.  The 
expectation  of  that  result  is  believed,  upon  strong  grounds,  to 
bo  very  far  from  well  founded.  In  the  first  place,  the  facts 
that  occurred  on  the  frontier,  before  this  coercive  system  wiui 
rescinded  by  orders  from  home,  proved  its  extreme  danger. 
Marauding  by  the  Caftres  had  fearfully  increased,  and  theii 
most  active  men  were  in  the  woods  and  mountains  determined 
indefinitely  to  prolong  the  war.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
thousands  of  living  witnesses;  and  the  Cape  newspapers  of 
tlie  time,  especially  those  wdiich  have  the  most  warmly  vindi¬ 
cated  the  conquest,  attest  it.  This  first  effect  of  the  con- 
qu<‘st  upon  the  conquered,  is  consistent  with  all  experience. 
The  bravest  men  among  them  escape  to  inaccessible  fast¬ 
nesses,  where,  although  freedom  is  preserved,  they  are  too 
apt  to  lose  wliatcvcr  civilization  they  possess.  Thus,  besides 
giving  a  new  example  of  our  ability  to  oppress  the  barbarian, 
we  should  have  had  a  fresh  occasion  for  ‘  enjoying  the  un- 
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enviable  privilege  of  still  further  degenerating  the  savage.’* 
Happily,  wise  and  humane  counsels  then  prevailed  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  act  of  the  governor  of  the  CaiKJ  against 
the  independence  of  the  Caffres  was  rescindinl;  but  without 
visiting  him  with  more  than  the  mortification  of  disapproval. 
The  parliamentary  documents  of  the  time  prove,  against  the 
assertion  in  the  ‘Morning  Chronicle,'  that  his  removal  from 
this  |>o8t  took  place  long  afterwards,  solely  in  consequence 
of  his  contumacious  despatches.  The  secretary  of  state, 
Liord  Glenelg,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  this  noble  act, 
which  was  strenuously  resisted  in  the  Cabinet.  Hut  although 
Lord  Glenelg  decided  wisely  and  justly  not  to  keep  Caffreland, 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  wise  and  just  decision  was 
formed,  were  unfavourable  to  its  being  accompanied  by  the 
proj>cr  measures  to  turn  the  rem«arkable  events  of  that  period  to 
the  best  account  either  in  South  Africa  or  in  any  other  colony. 
A  considerable  number  of  books  had  lately  been  published, 
advocating  a  more  humane  ])oliey  towards  the  aborigines  of  the 
colonies.  These  books  had  attracted  some  attention,  but  they 
had  failed  to  interest  the  public  at  large  in  the  subject.  They 
had  only  prepared  the  way  for  a  proceeding  in  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons,  which  was  soon  to  have  that  effect ;  and  had  exerted 
some  influence  on  the  minds  of  one  or  two  of  the  half-ji-dozen 
secretaries  of  state,  who  had  ruled  the  colonics  in  the  preceding 
half-a-dozen  vears. 

But  these  earnest  books,  especially  the  poems,  the  African 
sketches,  and  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the  late  Thomas 
Pringle,  had  by  the  graces  of  their  style  begun  deeply  to  interest 
general  readers  in  that  predominant  topic,  the  claims  of  the  free 
aborigines  of  South  Africa,  the  Hottentot,  the  Bushman,  and 
the  Caff re.  Mr.  Pringle  had  lived  among  them  ;  and  painted 
their  griefs  with  all  the  vividness  of  truth.  He  was  a  colonist 
himself,  and  a  friend  of  liberal  colonial  institutions ;  so  that  he 
carried  many  colonists  along  with  him,  although  he  strenuously 
resisted  colonial  prejudices.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  literary  world  here;  and  so 
brought  philanthropy  with  the  greatest  effect  home  to  the 
hearts  of  many  who  were  capable  of  disseminating  their  new 
hupoanc  sentiments  far  and  wide  in  the  numerous  and  various 
channels  of  the  press  with  which  they  were  connected.  Hence 
in  the  newspapers,  in  the  annuals,  and  in  the  magazines,  the 
same  spirit  began  to  prevail,  which,  in  the  last  century,  the  early 
discussion  of  the  ills  of  slavery  stamped  deeply  upon  our 

*  These  words  arc  borrowed  from  the  eloquent  remonstrance  of  Captain 
Mokes,  against  the  scandalous  project  for  founding  a  new  penal  colony  in 
North  Australia. — Dtteovtriei  in  Awttralia,  By  Captain  Lort  Stokes. 
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literature.  Mr.  Pringle  was  also  secretary  to  the  Anti-slavery 
Society ;  and  this  enabled  him,  year  after  year,  to  bring  with 
great  ical  and  tact  the  claims  of  his  free  Ahorif/hies  before  those 
who  were  well  practised  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  As  the 
connecting  link  of  that  cause  with  the  literature  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Pringle^s  high  merits  have  not  been  enough  rewarded.  To 
his  efforts  must  be  added  those  of  Dr.  Philip,  whose  volumes 
on  South  Africa  produced  a  greater  effect  in  a  narrower  circle. 
Himself  long  the  energetic  head  of  the  London  Society's  mis¬ 
sions  in  South  Africa,  his  testimony  against  the  enormities 
practised  upon  the  native  tribes,  was  received  with  its  due 
weight  by  tlie  principal  missionary  bodies  of  all  denominations. 

These  circumstances  falling  in  with  the  close  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  struggle,  by  the  abolition  act  of  1888,  led  the  way  to  a 
movement  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Aborigines  of  our  colonies.  In  188-1*,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  made  his  first  motion  for  pa]>ers  on  the  subject. 
In  1835,  he  obtained  a  committee  which,  althougli  general,  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  affairs  of  the  Caffres ;  and  continued  to 
sit  until  1887.  How  much  the  inquiry  was  needed,  w  as  shown 
at  its  opening.  The  secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies,  who 
joined  heartily  with  it  in  eulogising  the  object  in  view,  utterly 
despaired  of  the  eflort  producing  good  results.  He  held  it  to 
be  the  will  of  providence  that  the  civilized  man  should  destroy 
the  uncivilized  with  brandy  and  rum.  Again,  colony  after 
colony  was  then  being  founded  without  auy  provision  for  im¬ 
parting  civilization  to  these  victims  of  our  superiority.  The 
Swan  River  had  just  been  so  founded,  and  South  Australia  was 
about  to  follow  in  the  same  track.  It  was  not  foreseen,  that  in 
a  very  few  years,  indeed,  *  friendly  intercourse  might  be  brought 
about  between  the  Aborigines  and  the  Colonists,  and  the  former 
be  advanced  in  civilization,'  even  in  those  unpromising  regions, 
provided  governors  would  take  ^  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare, 
and  adopt  humane  and  judicious  measures  for  their  improve¬ 
ment,'  as  is  reported,  on  good  authority,  to  have  occurred  at 
Western  Australia.* 

These  grave  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  utterly  failed, 
for  reasons  imperiously  demanding  the  most  attentive,  and  im» 
partial  consideration.  A  great  mass  of  evidence,  oral  and 
documentary,  was  printed  on  the  occasion ;  and,  in  1835,  the 
first  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
demned  the  old  system,  and  insisted,  in  plain  terms,  that  it 
would  be  EASY  to  frame  a  better  one.  The  witnesses,  who  had 
come  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  had  produced  a  great  effect, 

•  Address  of  the  Legislative  Council  to  Governor  Hutt,  on  his  departure 
for  England  in  September,  1845. 
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and  every  nort  of  abuse  was  in  danger  of  exposure.  It  was 
perccive<l,  however,  that  more  facts  were  wanting,  before  any 
practical  conclusion  could  be  safely  formed.  Tliis  coinictiou 
fed  to  the  proposal  of  a  plan  of  larger  inquiry  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  throughout  all  the  colonies,  which  was  the  very  wisest 
measure  that  could  then  have  been  devised.  As  it  is  by  no 
means  too  late  to  revive  this  plan,  which  was  printed  in  draft 
for  the  Committee,  and  of  course  exists,  to  show  the  several 
bearings  iq)on  the  affairs  of  the  Catfre  frontier,  will  be  a  conve¬ 
nient  illustration  of  its  importance. 

The  inquiry  was  to  have  been  made  by  commissioners,  whose 
influence  must,  in  several  respects,  have  proved  highly  benefi¬ 
cial,  The  collection  of  facts  would  have  been  the  least  import¬ 
ant  of  their  labours.  Even  the  wise  measures  to  have  been 
afterwards  devised  by  the  government,  with  the  Jiid  of  their 
facts  and  opinions,  would  have  been  of  secondary  value,  when 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  such  a  mission  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  Colonists  for  a  change^  to  w  hich  many  were  already 
well  disposed,  and  the  success  of  which  would  be  aftected  more 
by  unfounded  prejudices,  than  by  bad  principles. 

With  a  little  diligence,  these  coinmissioners  might  have  been 
appointed  in  18d7.  They  would  have  been  distril)utcd,  and  set 
to  work  in  all  the  colonics  in  1838.  Their  early  reports  would 
have  been  soon  received  after  personal  communications  with 
many  men  of  experience,  of  all  opinions,  upon  the  spot ;  and 
the  conclusions  already  ])repared  by  the  labours  of  parliament 
could  then  have  been  either  confirmed  or  corrected.  In  places 
like  the  Caftre  frontier,  where  action  was  become  urgent,  they 
could  have  aided  at  once  in  the  execution  of  the  mcjisures 
already  planned — modifying  them  according  to  circumstances, 
and  facilitating  their  rcjuly  adoption  by  this  solemn  mode  of 
carrying  them  out.  In  New'  Zealand,  their  presence  would 
have  prevented  the  calamities  since  produced  by  gross  want  of 
precaution.  In  the  Australias,  such  missions — and  such  mis¬ 
sions  alone,  from  home,  and  composed  of  men  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  —  would  contribute  materially  to  save  the  simplest 
people  on  earth  from  the  hardest  fate  that  the  indifference  of 
civilized  men  ever  exposed  such  savages  to.  Here  they  would 
find  examples  of  many  means  of  elevating  these  poor  people, 
which  a  blind  and  selfish  government  has  neglected,  and  still 
continues  to  neglect. 

In  this  way,  the  system^  which  all  call  for,  and  dispute  about, 
would  soon  have  been  successfully  framed,  and  adapted,  with 
proper  distinctions,  to  every  colony  in  turn.  All  of  them  possess 
a  certain  number  of  men  zealous  to  advance  the  ftiir  interests 
of  the  natives.  These  iudi\'iduals  would  be  supported,  and  en- 
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couragcd  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  whilst  the  mass  of 
the  Colonists,  who  are  usually  neutnil,  would  acquiesce  iu  any 
practical  plan  for  the  general  good ;  and  the  ill-disposed  be  kept 
la  sulliciciit  check.  The  important  recommendation  which  is 
here  developed,  was  printed  by  the  Aborigines  committee.  Why 
it  was  not  ado|)ted,  docs  not  appear  on  the  proceedings ;  but 
there  were  substituted  for  it  the  resolutions  of  the  llt^port  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  which  have  been  univer- 
^y  disapproved.  The  Aborigines  Protection  Society  published 
A  strong  remonstrance  against  important  portions  of  the  Report : 
so.  little  founded  is  the  common  imputation,  that  the  philan¬ 
thropists  at  that  time  dictated  the  proceedings  of  the  Aborigines 
committee,  and  controlled  the  Colonial  oHicc.  The  report  ac¬ 
tually  made  is  an  apology  for  that  oflice ;  and  saved  it  from  the 
disclosures  to  which  the  local  imiuirics,  proposed  by  the  rejected 
recommendations,  must  have  led.  It  was  a  \ictory  of  the 
system  of  the  Colonial  office  over  the  reform  proposed  in  the 
first  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1835,  w  hat  had  unquestionably 
re8j)ondcd  to  the  genuine  wishes  of  the  philanthropists;  and 
tlicir  grand  error  lay  iu  not  going  much  further  in  resisting  the 
conclusions  of  the  second  Report. 

,  Tlie  measures  afterwards  pursued  on  the  Caffre  question, 
partook  too  much  of  the  spirit  w  hich  prompted  the  evasion  of 
the  proposed  reform.  One  of  the  objections  to  the  old  system 
was  its  unsteadiness,  which  made  colonists  and  Caffres  equally 
uncertain  what  to  expect.  This  evil  has  not  ceased.  Sir  Andrics 
Stockenstrom,  who  made  the  treaties  and  the  new  system,  and 
therefore  was  the  best  qualified  to  execute  them,  was  speedily 
removed  from  the  post  of  Lieutenant-Governor  in  a  manner  to 
bring  both  into  doubt  and  discredit.  Yet  so  little  was  he  liable 
to  reproach,  that  when  he  came  to  England  to  remonstrate 
against  the  injury,  he  was  indemnified  with  a  high  pension,  and 
a  baronetcy,  perhaps  the  ^first  ever  bestow  cd  on  a  colonist.  So 
efficient,  too,  is  he  now,  although  placed  in  retirement  with 
such  a  pension,  that  in  the  present  dilficnltics  of  the  frontier  he 
IS  called  to  a  high  command,  to  the  general  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  the  vacillation  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  founder 
of  the  new  system,  the  treaties  have  been  materially  changed 
twice  during  their  brief  existence  of  seven  years.  The  Caffres, 
indeed,  acquiesced  in  the  changes  made ;  and  the  governor  of 
the  Cape  expressly  declares  that  they  *  fully  understood '  those 
changes ;  although  the  ‘  Times  *  rashly  asserts  that  they  could 
not  be  presumed  to  comprehend  the  originals. 

Again,  the  agency  in  Caffrcland  has  been  inconveniently 
altered ;  and  lately  the  inconceivable  mistake  Inus  been  made  of 
preparing  to  abolish  the  office  of  lieutenantTgovcrnor  'of  the 
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frontier.  Such  proceedings  on  our  part  must  have  produced 
the  worst  effect  on  our  neighbours  ;  but  the  proclamation  with 
which  the  governor  of  the  Cape  set  out  in  the  present  unhappy 
affair,  betrays  its  real  causes.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
Caffres  have  been  at  peace  with  the  colony  since  the  war  of 
1834-5,  at  the  close  of  which  new  treaties  were  made  with 
all  the  tribes  separately,  in  which  one  of  those  tribes  received 
our  warmest  acknowledgments  for  its  fidelity  to  its  old  engage¬ 
ments  with  us.  Those  treaties  were  made  in  1837 ;  and  some 
of  the  separate  chiefs  have  unquestionably  performed  their  j)}u1s 
under  them.  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  frontier  news¬ 
papers  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  last  six  months ; 
and,  at  the  circuit  at  Graham  Town,  in  April,  1815,  a  petty 
Caffre  chief,  and  two  others,  given  up  to  us  under  the  treaties, 
were  condemned  for  cattle  stealing.  It  is  further  certain,  that 
in  1845,  our  troops  were  drawn  off  from  the  frontier  to  a  great 
distance  in  order  to  suppress  serious  disturbances,  when  the 
peace  of  the  colony  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Caffres,  yet  tliey 
respected  it  religiously ;  although  marauding  increased,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  oua  guards.  Nevertheless,  the  Cape  govern¬ 
ment  has  now  made  upon  the  whole  Caflre  people  a  war  of  the 
most  formidable  description,  which  is  raging  under  circum¬ 
stances  demanding  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

If  the  treaties  with  the  Caffres,  which  originated  in  the 
recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  returns  of  frontier  depredations  by  these  people,  which 
were  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  by  their  committee  during 
three  sessions  in  1835,  6,  7,  had  been  printed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  among  the  parliamentary  papers,  together  with  projaT 
documents  to  explain  what  has  been  doing  on  the  Caffre  fron¬ 
tier  since  1836,  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
upon  the  grave  alternatives  raised  by  events  which  have 
occurred  at  the  Cape. 

These  alteniativcs  arc ; — whether  the  system  of  peace  and  con¬ 
ciliation  aimed  at  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837  was 
wisely  conceived  ?— or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  system  of 
coercion  be  indispensable  to  crush  a  *  war  party'  in  Caffrcland, 
both  ‘  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists,  and  for  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  Caffres  themselves,'  as  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  declared,  in  a  proclamation  of  the  31st  of  last  March. 

These  questions  involve  another,  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  of  peace  and  conciliation  actually  established 
by  the  tn^aties  of  1837,  has  been  administered  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Cape  during  the  last  nine  years ;  but  in  the  absence 
^  parliamentary  docuincnts  respecting  their  administra¬ 
tion,  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  repub- 
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lishcd  in  London,*  may  be  safely  reasoned  upon,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  intelligenee.  Its  material  passages,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  acts  of  aggression  by  the  Caftres,  whieh  it  details, 
are  as  follows : — 

*  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  treaties  of  1837  were,  from  the  Jirstt  fulfilled  by  the 
chiefs  considered  as  representing  the  nation, — upon  the  extent  to 
which  depredation  and  plunder  were  practised  against  the  colony,  or 
upon  the  disposition  to  screen  the  thieves,  and  evade  making  com¬ 
pensation,  so  often  manifested  by  certain  of  the  chiefs.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me,  in  tliis  document,  to  go  further  back  than  the 
month  of  September,  1844,  when  I  met  the  chiefs  upon  the  question. 
Reluctant  to  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures,  I  proposed  certain 
modifications  of  the  frontier  system,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
chiefs  and  embodied  in  new  treaties,  to  secure  increased  protection 
yainst  Caffre  marauders  for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  colonists. 
The  new  engagements  were  carefully  explained  and  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

*  For  a  considerable  time,  the  measures  taken  did  not,  in  their 
working,  disappoint  the  expectations  I  had  formed.  During  about 
eight  months,  depredations  upon  the  colony  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  ceased.  The  erection  of  Post  Victoria,  the  rewards  pro¬ 
mised  and  paid  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  government  to  punish  crime,  combined  their  influence 
to  relieve  the  frontier  inhabitants  from  the  harassing  and  vexatious 
system  of  plunder  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  exposed. 

•  *  It  was  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  minds  of  such  a  people  as  tho 
Caffres,  this  restraint  should  tend  to  strengthen  that  party  amongst 
them  commonly  called  the  *  war  party,'  consisting  chiefly,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  of  the  young  men  who  have  reached  manhood  since  the 

last  war . When  the  duty  of  protecting  the 

native  tribes  beyond  the  northern  boundary  required  last  year  (1H45) 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  eastern  frontier,  depre¬ 
dations  recommenced ;  which,  never  quite  discontinued,  have  re- 
cently  assumed  a  peculiar  and  more  audacious  character,  and  which, 
coupled  with  other  unequivocal  indications  of  hostile  feeling,  clearly 
evince  that  the  party  in  Caffreland  which  prefers  war  with  the  colony 
to  peace  without  plunder,  has  gained  an  unfortunate  ascendancy. 

*  So  far  as  a  feeling  of  hostility  amongst  the  Caffres  might  be  pro¬ 
voked,  or  palliated  by  even  one  solitary  act  of  violence,  outrage,  or 

^  injustice  committed  by  any  Colonist  in  Caffreland,  the  Caffres  are 
Without  excuse.  No  Caffre  can  charge  the  commission  of  any  such 
act  during,  at  all  events,  the  last  seven  years.  It  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  I  make  this  statement,  which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  even 
to  the  letter.' 

It  is  then  stated,  that  imprudent  speeches  of  colonists  at 
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public  meetings,  exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  Cuff  res,  have 
encouraged  the  war  party.  And  thus  three  causes, —  1st,  tlie 
growing  up  of  young  men ;  2nd,  the  wishes  of  the  plunderers ; 
and  3rd,  the  rashness  of  colonists,  have  enabled  the  war  party 
‘  to  win  over  some  chiefs,  of  whom  better  expectations  had  been 
formed ;  have  induced  others  in  secret  to  attach  themselves  to 
its  interests,  and  have  set  aside  or  overawed  some  other  chiefs, 
who  were  honestly  inclined  to  abide  by  their  engagements  with 
the  colony.' 

The  conduct  of  Sandilla,  the  successor  of  Gaika,  an  old  ally, 
in  a  serious  dispute  in  January  and  February  last,  is  then 
explained  at  length.  He  had  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
military  post  by  us,  ‘  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ceded  territoiy  / 
— that  is  to  say,  in  Caffreland.  The  war-party,  according  to 
the  governor,  afterwanls  got  an  influence  over  Sandilla;  and 
against  his  own  deliberate  act,  led  him  to  gainsay  it.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  committed  breaches  of  the  treaties,  and  behaved 
with  great  violence  to  the  frontier  authorities,  and  to  some 
traders.  This  dispute  however  was  settled,  after  exciting  a 
strong  expectation  of  war. 

*  SubscQuently,'  says  the  governor,  *  a  more  peaceful  message  was 
transmitted  by  Sandilla,  and  other  chiefs,  and  there  was  some  reason 
to  think  that  amicable  relations  had  been  re-established.’ 

The  settlement  of  this  dispute  took  place  before  the  9th  of 
February  last,  on  which  day  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
frontier  announced  to  the  inliabitants,  that  ‘  there  teas  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  alarm,  he  having  received  that  morning,  from  all 
the  chiefs  of  Caffreland,  the  most  satisfactory  assurance  of  their 
desire  and  determination  to  maintain  peace  and  trawptillity  among 
their  people,^  * 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Cape  papers  published  the  following  remarks  and 
document : — 

*  A  message,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  copy,  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
resident  agent,  to  the  lieul.-govemor,  and  apparently  justices  the  conclu¬ 
sions  come  to : — 

*  Message  of  the  chief  Sandilla,  Xo  Xo,  and  their  reapective  chief  men, 
assembled  at  the  Tyumie  residency,  7th  of  February,  1840, 

‘To  Ills  Hovour  the  Liect.-Govbrnor. — 

*  My  heart  is  not  at  rest,  because  I  could  not  speak  to  you  at  the  meetine, 
in  consequence  of  the  multitude  which  followed  me.  I  am  sorry  my  people 
and  Tour  people  have  been  disturbed  by  my  rashness,  but  it  is  the  first  time, 
and  i  can  only  plead  my  youth  in  defence  of  my  conduct.  You  must,  there¬ 
fore,  not  faint  in  warning  and  advising  me,  for  you  saw  I  beat  them  back,  wlien 
my  people  pressed  on  us.  They  had  been  told  you  u'ould  make  a  prisoner  of  me. 
If  I  am  again  hasty  in  my  words,  the  agent  must  not  be  in  a  nurry  to  report 
before  he  assembles  my  great  men,  and  consult  with  them  before  he  sends 

I  my  words  to  you.  You  arc  the  shield  of  my  land,  and  war  is  not  in  niy  heart. 
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Prom  the  9th  of  February  to  the  1 7th  of  March,  nothing  was 
done  hv  the  Caffres ;  but  the  alarm  among  the  Colonists  was 
uot  diminished,  ^lany  farmers  left  the  frontier,  and  public 
meetings  were  held  throughout  Fcbruarv  to  urge  the  govern¬ 
ment  ‘to  restrain  the  Cadres  from  future  aggressions.' 

The  opinion  upon  which  the  governor  of  the  Cape  mainly 
rests  his  declaration  of  war,  is  thus  expressed  in  a  frontier 
Journal  of  the  20th  of  February  : 

*  We  have  seen  several  letters  from  missionaries,  that  speak  in  un¬ 
equivocal  terms  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  colony 
born  the  machinations  and  warlike  propensities  of  what  has,  very 
properly,  but  significantly,  been  termed  ‘  Young  Caffreland.^  The 
young  men  who  have  risen  up  since  the  last  general  irruption  burn 
with  desire  to  test  their  prowess  with  the  colony.* 

Active  preparations  were  at  the  same  time  made  by  the 
Colonial  government  against  the  worst;  and  on  the  17th  of 
March  an  event  occurred,  upon  which  the  governor  of  the  Cape, 
on  the  31^t  of  March,  at  Cape  Town,  places  his  determination 
to  hegin  the  war,  upon  the  assumjdion  of  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  Caffres  to  attack  us. 

The  responsibility  for  the  dreadful  events  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  since,  now'  depends  mainly  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
governor's  views  respecting  that  design. 

*  The  last  great  outrage,*  says  he,  *  has  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prove  their  hostility  to  the  colony  is  deeply  rooted  and  widely 
spread  ;  to  show  beyond  all  further  doubt  or  question,  the  point  to 
which  the  chiefs  and  people  have  been  for  some  time  tending,  and 
to  make  it  the  imperative  but  painful  duty  of  the  Colonial  govern¬ 
ment  to  punish  the  delinquent  parties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  crush 
the  hopes  of  all  those  in  Caffreland  who  look  forward  to  enrich 
themselves  by  war  and  plunder. 

*  A  Caffre  who  had  committed  a  crime — not  in  Caffreland,  but  in 
the  colony, — was  apprehended  at  Fort  Beaufort,  and  in  the  common 
course  of  law,  sent  to  Graham’s  Town  for  trial.  A  number  of  armed 
Caffres  burst  into  the  colony  ;  attacked  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
prisoner,  rescued  him  by  force,  and  then  cruelly  murdered  and 
mutilated*  a  colonist,  to  whom  the  culprit  had  been  fastened  for 
security. 

1  told  my  )>eople  1  only  came  to  talk  with  you.  I  swear  war  is  not  in  my 
heart;  but  confusion,  1  hear,  prevails  in  my  country  and  in  your  country,  and 
we  sleep  in  the  bush  for  fear.  The  colonists  must  go  home,  and  not  allow 
the  drought  to  injure  their  property  any  more.  I  fell,  my  father,  and  in  my 
message  I  forgot  I  was  a  chief.  Sandilla,  Xo  Xo,  Vena,  Chala,  Nlacome, 
V  ^dala,  Checelas,  (and  thirty  Amapakata  Demalus) — C.  L.  Stretch,  J.  P. 
diplomatic  agent. 

I  have  ap])ointed  special  pakatis  to  each  store  and  shop,  to  convince  the 
mders  they  may  live  m  peace  in  my  country.  . .  ,  .  , 

‘  Sandilla  4*  (his  mark.)’ 
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*  This  was  an  outrage  of  unprecedented  but  significant  atrocity, 
and  one  which  the  chiefs  of  the  perpetrators  were  bound  to  use  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  punish  with  severity.  '1  hose  chiefs  were — 
ilie  petty  cliief,  Tola,  his  immediate  superior,  Botman — and  the 
paramount  chief,  Sandilla,  To  each  a  formal  message  wus  sent, 
demanding  that  they  should  take  measures  to  secure  the  murderers 
of  the  colonist,  and  restore  the  prisoner  rescued. 

*  This  demand  was  not  complied  with  by  any  of  those  chiefs ;  but 
denied  or  disputed,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  They  say  that 
the  treaties  did  not  require  Caffres  to  be  sent  to  Graham’s  Town  for 
tricA  thehs  as  that  which  the  Caffre  in  question  had  committed,  and 
that  the  Colonial  magistrate  did  wrong  in  sending  him.  But  the 
chiefs  well  know  the  distinction  between  Caffre  thieves  apprehended 
while  in  the  colony,  and  those  captured  beyond  the  boundary ;  and 
know  as  well,  that  with  the  former  the  treaties  have  not,  and  never 
had,  any  concern  whatever. 

*  Again,  the  chiefs  say,  that  one  of  the  attacking  party  was  shot  by 
a  constable :  the  killing  of  the  innocent  colonist  is  balanced,  and 
must  not  be  carried  further ;  though  the  chiefs  well  know  that  their 
countryman  was  killed  while  in  the  act  of  committing  a  great  crime, 
in  rescuing  a  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of  justice,  whilst  the  colonist 
was  put  to  death  without  any  just  cause.  By  their  conduct  in  this 
instance,  connected  as  it  obviously  is  with  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  already  mentioned,  Sandilla,  Botman,  and  Tola,  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  confederate  with  each  other, — with  the  lawless  men 
who  brgKe  into  the  Colony  on  the  occasion  referred  to — with  (as  is 
upon  good  grounds  believed)  other  chiefs,  whose  hostility  has  not 
yet  made  itself  so  openly  manifest, — and  with  the  war-party  prevalent 
throughout  Caffreland.’ 

Upon  these  grounds  the  governor  states  his  conclusion  as 
follows : 

•To  punish  these  chiefs,  and  their  confederates,  and  to  crush,  ns 
far  as  possible,  the  Caffre  war-party  in  general,  is  the  first  necessity 
now  imposed  on  the  government.  When  this  painful  task  shall  have 
been  performed,  it  will  become  my  further  duty  to  consider  by  vrhat 
Mean#  additional  protection  may  be  given  to  the  colonists  and  to  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  among  the  Caffre  tribes  themselves. 

•The  mutual  responsibility  of  the  chiefs  for  their  followers,  and  of 
the  followers  for  the  chiefs^  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  Caffres  in  some  respects  as  one  nation,  cannot  be  abandoned 
xeithout  depriving  that  people  of  the  character  of  an  organized  community 
capable  of  entering  into  stipulations  by  treaty ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posing  the  colony  to  evils,  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
guard. 

*  1  am  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  present 
stale,  ^d  future  settlement,  of  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  frontier  ;  but 
I  cherish  an  humble  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled,  with  the  Divine 
RfNiiitance,  to  become  instrumental  in  founding,  upon  the  results  of 
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hostilities  not  sought  by  us,  a  frontier  system  calculated  to  give 
additional  security  to  tlie  persons  and  properties  of  her  Majesty's 
subiects  inhabiting  the  eastern  districts.' — Cape  Town,  31s/  March, 
1846. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  precise  character  of  the  new 
system  contemplated  by  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  in  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  for  the  future  settlement  of  our  relations  with  the 
Caffres;  but  the  frontier  authorities  had  already  acted  with 
astounding  decision,  and  with  unexampled  rapidity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  act  of  killing  the  poor  guard  of  the 
rescued  Caffre  being  ^  atrocious  outrage.  Accordingly,  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  an  hour,  the  surrender  of  the  parties  to  this  act 
was  demanded  from  Sandilla,  with  the  menace  of  an  armed  in¬ 
vasion  of  Caftreland.  Satisfaction  was  refused ;  and  our  menace 
retorted  by  the  chief,  with  a  threat  to  invade  the  colony  on  his 
part. 

Previous  to  the  21st  of  March,  the  lieutenant-governor  ac¬ 
quainted  the  people  of  Graham's  Town,  that  it  was  his  fixed 
determination — 

*  To  chastise  the  Caffres  most  severely — that  the  period  for  expla¬ 
nation  was  past — and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  striking  such  a 
blow  as  might  effectually  secure  the  colony  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  acts  of  violence,  which  for  so  long  a  period,  says  the  statement 
cited,  the  Caffres  had  been  continually  committing  within  our  boun¬ 
dary.* — Graham* 8  Town  Journal,  March  21^/,  1846. 

This  was  only  four  days  after  the  last  outrage,  on  which  the 
governor  relies  in  his  proclamation. 

On  the  31st  of  March  the  lieutenant-governor  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  at  Graham's  Towm — 

'  Making  known  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  chiefs  who  had 
refused  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  government  for  the  last  outrage, 
and  who  had  thus  forced  it  into  a  war  with  them  against  its  will, 
Ihese  chiefs  are  Sandilla,  Macomo,  Botman,  and  Tola,  and  all 
belong  to  the  Gaika  tribes.* — Cape  Frontier  Times,  April  7. 

The  local  newspaper  quoted  for  these  facts  makes  very  im¬ 
portant  additions : — 

*  It  seems  that  the  operations  of  the  troops  will  be  directed  against 
these  chiefs  and  their  people ;  whilst  the  other  chiefs,  if  they  stand 
aloof  from  the  contest,  will  not  be  molested.  This  will  be  the  proper 
course.  There  is  a  case  against  these  four  chiefs,  which  will  satisfy 
the  Home  Government  and  the  world,  that  the  war  about  to  be  com¬ 
menced  is  a  righteous  one,  and  could  not  be  avoided.  But  the  case 
IS  not  so  clear  against  the  other  chiefs.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  the  Slam bie  or  Congo  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  Pato,  have 
given  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  government.  W e  believe  that  there 
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is  noi  a  single  entile  claim  against  these  chiefs  unsatisfied,  and  that  very 
Jew  robberies  have  been  traced  into  their  territory  since  the  last  war, 

•  lino,  also,  the  oldest  chief  of  Calfreland,  a  Gaika  chief,  had  even 
on  his  death-bed  enjoined  his  |>eople  not  to  join  in  hostilities  against 
the  colony.* 

The  same  journal  adds  that — 

•  Sandilla  had  offered  to  give  up  the  rescued  prisoner,  and  pay 
for  the  murder;  and  Macomo  has  offered  to  take  the  oath  of  neu¬ 
trality.  Both  have  protested  that  they  have  no  wish  or  intention  to 
go  to  war.* 

The  eolonial  government  persevered.  ,The  govenior  arrived 
on  the  frontier;  and  twelve  hundred  of  our  soldiers  were 
marched  into  Catfreland  on  the  11th  of  April. 

The  Caftres  retaliated  upon  the  colony  so  furiously,  as  at  the 
outset  to  compel  most  of  the  troops  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  posts,  until  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  should  arrive  ou  the  frontier. 
The  loss  of  life  was  considerable  ou  this  occasion ;  the  loss  of 
property  and  the  expense  enormous.  One  important  new  post 
was  abandoned,  and  the  governor  retired  to  Graham’s  Town. 

Upon  these  facts,  dates,  and  documents,  with  one  addition, 
the  justice  of  the  whole  case  may  be  safely  decided.  Whatever 
details  are  still  to  arrive,  cannot  alter  the  character  of  what  has 
been  done.  The  addition  referred  to  is  a  remarkably  candid 
statement  made  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  frontier,  upon 
a  |)oint  of  the  greatest  importance — namely,  the  extent  to  which 
a  war-spirit  prevails  on  our  side,  upon  which  topic  the  governor’s 
proclamation  expatiates  so  largely  in  reference  to  the  young 
Caffres. 

At  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Gra¬ 
ham’s  Town,  uja)!!  the  occasion  of  alarm  in  January  and  February 
last,  the  lieutenant-governor,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said — 

•  That  he  had  nether  thought  there  existed  among  the  frontier  people,  fl 
desire  of  war  with  the  Caffres ;  THAT  NO  DOUBT  THERE  WERE  IN 
THE  COLONY,  AS  ELSEWHERE,  RESTLESS  AND  UNRULY  SPIRITS 
W'HO  DESIRED  W'AR ;  but  such  a  feeling  he  believed  was  quite  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  frontier  inhabitants.  In  case  of  an  outbreak,  the 
colonists  are  entirely  innocent  of  having  done  any  thing  to  cause  it, 
and  1  fhull  be  ready,*  said  he,  *  to  lake  the  responsibility  of  defending 
them  upon  my^eU.* -^Cape  Frontier  Times,  10/A  February,  1810. 

This  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  war  party  in  the  Cape 
Colony — (a  party  bent  upon  war  with  the  CatlVes,  and  an  ad¬ 
mission  made  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tauts,  to  whose  generally  pacific  character  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  anxious  to  do  justice,) — is  of  great  importance  at  a  time 
when  the  determination  of  the  Cape  government  to  fight  the 
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in  order  ‘  to  crush  their  war-party  in  pjeneral/  has  al¬ 
ready  led  to  ^at  disasters. 

Dwply  as  these  disasters  are  to  be  lamented  in  themselves, 
they  are  far  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  new  proofs  of  the 
little  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Cape  authorities  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Caffres  to  do  mischief  to  the  frontier,  and  as 
intimations  of  a  new  course  of  policy,  which  cannot  fail  to  de¬ 
stroy  for  many  years  the  prospect  of  Caffre  civilization. 

In  these  points  of  view  a  full  and  fair  examination  of  the  acts 
of  the  Cape  government  is  indispensable ;  and  that  examination 
will  show  the  great  evil  of  parliament  having  abandoned  all 
superiision  over  that  government  since  1837. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  frontier,  and  the  governor  of 
the  Cape,  concur  in  exonerating  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  of 
all  injustice  against  the  Caffres  during  the  last  seven  years. 
Not  *  a  solitary  act  ^  of  that  character  has  been  done,  says  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor.  There  exists  among  the  frontier 
people  no  desire  of  war  with  the  Caffres,  says  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  If  violent  language  may  justly  be  called  an  act,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  from  the  frontier  news¬ 
papers  multitudes  of  passages,  which  would  establish  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusions  respecting  the  writers  and  the  readers  on  the 
frontier,  even  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for  temporary 
excitement.  But  it  is  not  the  inhabitants  0/ Me  co/owy  wriM 
whom  this  question  is  to  be  settled.  They  do  not  govern  the 
colony,  or  determine  its  relation  with  the  Caffres.  Before  the 
last  invasion  of  1834-5,  they  were  amongst  the  most  earnest 
to  call  for  the  reform  of  the  old  system.  They  suffered  the 
most  from  the  evils  of  that  old  system,  Jind  for  its  consequences 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  that  invasion.  The  new  system 
has  been  administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  not 
by  the  colonists  :  and  the  true  question  is,  not  what  acts  of 
violence  the  colonists  may  have  committed,  but  whether  the 
governor  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  on  the 
frontier  have  done  their  duty  w  isely,  since  the  treaties  of  1837. 
Those  treaties  established  a  new  system,  under  most  remarkable 
circumstances,  of  which  the  principal  was  that  the  local  govern - 
tiient,  not  the  colonists^  had  wronged  the  Caffres ;  and  the  |>oint 
to  be  now  decided  is,  whether  the  local  government  has  again 
wronged  them,  or  not.  In  fonner  days,  and  especially  against 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  much  turned  upon  the  conduct  of 
individuals  towards  them.  Of  late  yejirs,  and  especially  in  the 
of  the  Caffres,  the  quarrel  luis  been  a  national,  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual  one ;  and  there  are  several  passages  in  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
clamation  which  raise  a  very  painful  impression  that  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Cape  has  taken  an  unfair  and  rash  view  of  the  cha- 
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meter  of  the  Caffres,  and  of  the  national  quarrel,  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  testimony  extracted  above  from  a  recent  frontier  journal, 
and  fd^en  in  the  very  heat  of  the  present  war,  at  its  declaration, 
is  |M)sitive,  that  powerful  tribes  of  Cuft'res  have  committed  ‘  very 
few  robberies  since  the  last  war,^  and  that  their  chiefs  have  duly 
dischar^^  the  claims  of  the  colonists  in  the  few  cases  which 
have  occurred.  Again,  Old  Eno,  one  of  the  Gaika  chiefs,  or 
belonging  to  the  tribe  now  so  deeply  involved  as  the  first  objects 
of  our  vengeance,  has  just  died,  and  carried  to  his  grave  the 
gmteful  homage  of  the  Cape  frontier  journals,  as  the  firm  friend 
to  the  colony ;  in  confirmation  of  which  testimony  it  dcsen  cs  to 
be  recorded  that  our  principal  officers  near  his  village  attended 
his  burial,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  tribe.  This  is  the  case 
of  one  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  those  w  ho  have  attended 
to  the  frontier  feuds  of  the  last  forty  years.*  A  much  stronger 
answer  may  he  given  to  the  governor's  sweeping  and  unjust 
accusation  against  the  Caffres  as  having  *from  the  first '  grossly 
broken  their  faith,  as  pledged  to  observe  the  treaties  of  1837. 
In  support  of  this  charge  he  says  that  ‘  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  his  proclamation  to  go  further  back  than  September  1S14, 
when  he  met  the  chiefs  on  the  frontier.'  But  the  subsequent 
events  adduced  in  the  proclamations  completely  refute  the 
portions  disadvantageous  to  the  Caffres.  The  governor  required 
their  consent  to  certain  changes  in  the  treaties  of  1837.  They 
acquiesced.  Under  these  changes  '  depredations  upon  the  colony, 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  ceased  for  above  eight 
months.' 

The  means  of  affecting  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  are 
shown  by  the  governor's  ow  n  account  to  be  at  our  own  com¬ 
mand  : — 

'The  erection  of  Post  Victoria  (with  the  deliberate  approval  of 
the  Catfre  chiefs),  the  rewards  promised  and  paid  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  criminals,  and  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  government  to 
punish  crime,*  says  the  proclamation,  '  combined  their  influence  to 
relieve  the  frontier  inhabitants  from  the  harassing  and  vexatious 
system  of  plunder  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed.* 

Strange  to  say,  the  very  next  year  we  withdrew  these  safe¬ 
guards,  Himng  pursued  beyond  the  northern  frontier,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  emigrant  farmers,  an  anti-colonizing  policy, 
grossly  impolitic,  as  before  the  invasion  of  1834-5,  we  had 
•  followed  up  an  encroaching  policy  in  Caffrcland,  our  troops 
were  despatched  in  1845  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  fight  the 
emigrants.  ‘  Thereupon,'  says  the  governor,  *  depredations  re¬ 
commenced,  and  they  have  never  since  ceased.' 
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Why  one  frontier  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  way  to  another, 
by  the*  removal  of  the  ordinary’  police,  it  is  easier  to  ask  than  to 
answer.  It  is  sheer  maladministration. 

There  is  great  ditficulty  in  admitting  the  governor's  inference, 
that  the  war-partij  in  Caffrelaiid  has  got  uppermost,  and  in¬ 
dulges  the  marauding  party  in  order  to  add  to  its  own  strength. 
As  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  in  1845  produced  a  sufficient 
effect  upon  the  Caffres,  to  increase  enormously  their  disposition 
to  cattle  stealing,  and  there  stopped,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  from 
the  absence  of  a  hostile  outbreak  in  the  colony,  that  a  war  party 
does  not  exist  in  Cuffreland  to  the  amount  necessary  to  support 
the  governor's  hypothesis.  The  correct  explanation  of  the  state 
of  men's  feelings  there,  is,  that  as  the  lieutenant-govenior  re¬ 
marked  in  reference  to  the  colony,  '  restless  and  unruly  spirits, 
who  desire  war,'  may  be  found  among  the  Caft’rcs ;  but  their 
abstaining  from  an  invasion  of  the  colony  in  1845,  when  the 
troops  were  absent,  proves  to  demonstration  either  that  they  are 
not  the  ambitious,  covetous  people  pretended,  or  that  they  are  too 
ignorant  to  be  aware  when  they  could  attack  us  at  most  advan¬ 
tage,  which  would  be  absurd,  or  that  they  are  guided  by  the 
chivalrous  feeling  of  not  fighting  with  an  unprepared  foe,  which 
it  would  be  more  ridiculous  still  to  attribute  to  them. 

So  far  from  being  eager  to  wage  war  on  the  colony,  experience 
has  proved  that  they  are  brought  to  this  point  with  extreme 
difficulty.  It  was  not  until  1819  that  all  the  eloquence  of 
Makanna,  and  an  indescribable  amount  of  injury  suffered  from 
the  colonial  government,  that  the  S'lambi  tribes  could  be  brought 
to  attack  Graham's  Town.  Agcain,  whatever  isolated  cases  of 
plunder,  and  even  of  murder  may  have  occurred,  another 
invasion,  that  of  1834-5*,  required  the  accumulation  of  eighteen 
years'  more  oppression  on  our  part,  to  roiise  them  to  acts  of 
which  many  of  them  know  well  the  danger. 

On  the  present  occasion  they  did  not  invade  the  colony,  when 
we  proclaimed  war  against  the  whole  nation,  although  denouncing 
only  three  chiefs  by  name,  but  only  after  we  had  marched  an 
army  into  their  country,  and  exhibited  strong  signs  of  our 
intentions  to  seize  some  of  it. 

How  little  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  who  speaks  thus  in¬ 
juriously  of  the  Caffres,  knows  them,  is  evident  from  the  singular 
fact  of  his  having  in  his  proclamation  rebuked  the  colonists  for 

•  By  one  of  the  errors  so  common  when  gentlemen  who  write  with  case 
to  write  on  topics  they  have  only  got  up  for  a  purpose,  the  year 
Ik'*  l^y  the  *  Colonial  Gazette,  *  of  August,  for  another  invoMtan, 

nthat  year  the  Caffrtt  and  colonial  troops  together  fell  upon  a  strange  tribe, 

nilea  from  the  frontier,  who  did  not  even  know  what  our  cannon 
were? 
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exaggerating  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  when  he  himself  plans 
an  expedition  for  the  signal  punishment  of  the  same  enemy,  and 
so  awfully  underrates  his  power,  that  the  British  troops  are 
obliged  to  save  themselves,  as  tliey  can,  in  the  face  of  the 
savages,  whose!  country  they  so  rashly  invaded. 

But  if  the  governor  of  the  Cape  has  proved  himself  to  be  ig. 
norant  of  the  people's  power  to  injure  us,  he  is  far  more  danger- 
ously  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  such  a  course  of  hostility  as 
he  is  now  pursuing,  will  produce  lasting  peace  with  them.  Our 
artilleiy’,  and  8uj)crior  discipline,  may  crush  the  border  Caffre 
tril>e8,  but  when  the  governor  of  the  Cape  obtains  that  success, 
at  whatever  cost,  he  will  have  turned  their  bravest  spirits  into 
mountain  robbers,  and  tliey  will  have  warm  sympathizers  among 
thousands  w  ho  may  submit  to  be  our  sullen  slaves.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  error  of  1885,  aggravated  by 
the  ex|)ericncc  of  it,  and  under  circumstances  far  more  threaten¬ 
ing,  now  that  thousands  of  Caffres  have  fire-arms; — it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  in  principle  a  restoration  of  the  old  system  in  its  most 
odious  feature,  the  violent  occupation  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Caffres.  Obscurely  as  the  governor's  proclamation  is  worded, 
the  jealousy  of  the  Caffres  seems  to  have  put  the  right  construc¬ 
tion  upon  it  as  a  new  attack  of  that  kind ;  but  they  wisely 
offered  terras  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  it.  We  had  long 
ceased  to  encroach  upon  the  Caffreland  bit  by  bit,  after  the  old 
fashion  down  to  1834.  But  we  had  not  learned  either  to  respect 
their  good  (pialities,  or  to  take  a  persevering  and  prudent  course 
for  the  correction  of  their  bad  ones. 

Our  refusal  to  treat  amicably  on  this  occasion,  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiation  of  February  last,  betrays  a  state  of  irritation 
that  must  pervert  the  judgment,  and  lead  to  misfortune.  In 
this  case,  the  negotiations  were  conducted  at  breathless  speed ;  and 
as  if  they  wen'  looked  upon  only  as  unavoidable,  of  course  belonging 
to  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Catfre  atrocity,  an  act  not  to  be 
palliated,  was  committed  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  on  the  2l8t, 
the  announcment  that  negotiations  had  failed,  is  printed  at  Gra¬ 
ham's  Towm.  The  w’ar  is  then  also  publicly  resolved  upon  on  the 
frontier  a  week  before  the  news  reaches  the  governor  at  Cape 
Town.  His  proclamation  is  published  there  on  the  31st  of 
Mart'll,  but  so  hastily,  that  a  great  chief,  Macomo,  included  in 
the  lieutenant-governor's  earlier  denunciations,  is  omitted  by 
the  govenior,  although  hostilities  were  immediately  directed 
against  him  along  wdth  the  rest. 

In  this  most  serious  question  of  war  or  peace,  the  proceedings 
on  our  part  arc  not  satisfactory,  even  according  to  the  procla¬ 
mation,  and  its  details  differ  materially  from  the  newspajicr  ac¬ 
counts.  But  the  {lersonal  intercourse  between  the  Cafi’rc  chiefs 
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and  the  Colonial  authorities,  as  reported  in  the  frontier  journals, 
is  still  more  unsatisfactory.  For  instance ;  last  autumn,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  missionary,  near  the  country  of 
the  Congo  Catfres,  the  tribe  which  had  long  been  unsliakeii  in 
its  friendly  engagements  with  us,  and  remarkable  for  its  freedom 
from  plundering,  the  lieutenant-governor  took  active  steps 
towards  punishing  the  murderers.  For  this  purpose  he  assem¬ 
bled  several  chiefs,  when  turning  to  Kama,  Umkye,  and  Pato, 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Pato,  who  belonged  to  that 
friendly  tribe,  and  pointing  to  the  others,  ‘  These  two  chiefs  I 
have  confidence  in ;  in  you,  Pato,  I  have  none.  Let,  then,  the 
murderers  be  produced,  or  expect  the  consequences.' 

Pato  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  lieutenant  governor  pre¬ 
vented  him  by  saying ;  ‘  No,  I  want  no  talking,  go  instantly  and 
find  the  murderers.' 

Pato  replied,  ‘  Only  one  word,  let  me  speak — 1  unll  try  and  find 
them* 

Umkye,  then  addressing  Pato,  said,  *  Be  diligent  in  this  mat¬ 
ter;  begin  with  this  very  sun  to  seek  for  the  culprits,  or  you  are 
a  ruined  man.' — (Graham* s  Town  Journal,  Ath  December,) 

Such  is  the  character  of  our  first  frontier  magistrate's  diplo¬ 
matic  call  upon  a  Caftre  chief.  What  sort  of  social  reception 
these  chiefs  receive  at  an  advanced  post  may  be  inferrc'd  from 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  from  the  heads  of  the  well-tried 
Congo  tribe.  ‘  One  day,'  says  the  writer,  ‘  while  we  were  sitting 
at  dinner,  with  the  door  opening  upon  the  verandah.  Cobus 
Congo  walked  in.  On  that  day,  as  it  was  ms  first  visit,  we 
did  not  turn  him  out,  but  we  resolved  on  not  following  the  foolish 
custom  of  permitting  the  Caflfres  to  take  liberties  with  us,  which 
art'  not  suffered  among  themselves.  Old  Pato,  with  his  panther 
eyes, came  up  to  the  door, begging  as  usual;  and  when  they  had 
obtained  the  tobacco,  we  gave  them  to  get  rid  of  them,  off  they 
walked,  thinking  us  great  fools  for  our  pains.' — (Graham* s  Toum 
Journal,  Ajnril,  184!;.  No,  09.).) 

It  is  little  surprising  that  the  men  who  are  so  treated,  should 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  in  1846;  and  but  stronger 
reproaches  can  be  made  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  civilization  has  been  administered  during  the  last  few 
years,  than  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  our  tried 
friends  have  at  length  become  our  enemies,  and  that  those  who 
from  being  enemies  were  made  our  friends  by  a  resolute  act  of 
indemnity  being  done  by  us  in  their  behalf,  have  been  driven 
•gam  into  an  invasion  by  our  irrational  and  violent  treatment  of  / 
them. 

The  PHILANTHROPISTS  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  their  share 
in  the  impolicy  which  has  brought  the  native  affairs  of  the  Cape 
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colony  to  this  issue ;  and  they  have  great  errors  of  their  own  to 
repair  in  regard  to  the  whole  interior  of  South  Africa ;  but, 
above  all,  in  regard  to  the  latter  frontier. 

From  1834  to  1837,  the  philanthropists,  represented  by  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  powerfully  denounced  the  evils  of  the  old  system 
of  the  frontier ;  and  they  were  joined  in  this  by  numerous  par¬ 
ties  who  did  not  enrol  themselves  in  their  body.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  efforts  to  overturn  that  old  system.  They  bad 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  entirely  with  them ;  and  the  minis- 
ters,  without  partaking  their  convictions,  were  disposed  to  receive 
from  their  hands,  any  rational,  well  urged  plan  of  reform.  The 
government  was  even  so  ductile,  that,  at  their  wish,  it  adopted 
the  melancholy  mistake  of  the  Niger  expedition,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  adopt,  besides,  all  the  ulterior  schemes  for  Eastern  Africa, 
Dclonging  to  the  principle  of  the  Niger  expedition.  Happily, 
the  fevers  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  stopped  the  application  of 
that  principle  at  its  outset,  or  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  ex¬ 
treme  lengths,  and  with  what  fatal  results,  that  error  would  not 
have  been  carried,  with  the  prodigious  influence  then  enjoyed  by 
the  philanthropists. 

The  sources  of  that  influence  were  of  a  lasting  character, 

and  it  will  revive,  if  the  measures  now  devised  to  meet  the  evils 

caused  by  our  errors,  be  wise  and  prompt.  The  abolition  of 

Negro  slavery,  with  all  its  difficulties,  has  secured  the  approval 

even  of  those  whose  interests  it  attacked  :  and  it  cannot  be  tbe  onlv 

^  • 

grand  work  of  humanity  that  civilized  men  can  accomplish.  To 
reconcile  the  spread  of  our  colonies,  with  the  rights  of  the  Abo¬ 
rigines  of  the  countries  which  we  arc  settling ;  and  to  enable 
those  Aborigines  to  share  the  improvements  w  ith  which  we  arc 
fast  filling  the  earth,  ought  to  be  attempted  in  earnest;  and 
with  that  intelligence  which  alone  can  make  great  designs  pros¬ 
per. 

Hitherto  the  philanthropists  have  submitted  to  be  almost  as 
much  in  the  dark  in  these  aflfairs,  as  the  ministers,  parliament, 
and  the  public.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  a  grand 
effort  to  bring  forward  in  parliament  a  full  analysis  of  all  that  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  materially  affects  the  natives  in 
their  relation  with  us.  The  reform  introduced  upon  the  Caffre 
frontier  in  1837  established  peaee,  which  has  been  unbroken  for 
nine  years,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  by  a  vigorous  administra* 
tion,  it  put  a  atop  entirely  even  to  depredation.  The  governor 
of  the  Cape  is  positive,  that  in  1844,  that  effect  was  produced 
for  months  all  over  Caffreland,  and  some  of  the  tribes  have 
been  reasonably  free  of  offence  for  the  whole  period  since  1837. 
It  would  be  wise  to  have  all  the  facts  of  the  case  displayed,  so 
aa  to  be  able  to  toe  why  this  temporary  and  partial  success  has 
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been  interrupted,  and  why  it  has  not  gone  further.  The  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  after  setting  up  this  system,  ought  not  to  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  it.  If  the  commissions  of  local  inquiry 
proposed  in  the  printed  draft  for  the  committee  of  1837,  had 
not  been  abandoned,  it  is  impossible  that  the  failure  which  is 
now  alllicting  us  could  have  occurred. 

The  philanthropists  have  treated  the  missionaries,  to  whom  so 
much  good  is  owing,  with  a  double  injustice.  They  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  set  them  up  as  political  agents  abroad,  and  they 
have,  themselves,  abstained  at  home  from  insisting  upon  those 
political  and  official  reforms,  without  which,  the  labours  of  the 
missionaries,  in  their  proper  spheres,  must  be  perpetually  dis¬ 
appointed.  No  where  has  experience  proved  these  remarks  to 
be  sound,  more  decisively  than  in  South  Africa;  and  no  where  will 
it  be  more  becoming  for  them  to  review  with  care  the  advice  they 
have  given,  the  acts  they  have  approved,  and  the  neglect  they 
have  overlooked,  and  then  to  insist  with  zeal  upon  a  really  humane 
policy  being  pursued  there  in  future,  in  the  place  of  what  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  has  so  rashly  planned  at  the  expense  of 
this  third  invasion  of  a  noble  British  colony.  To  govern  the 
Caffre  frontier  with  success,  we  must  require  that  the  Caffres  be 
treated  like  rational  beings,  that  its  administration  be  con¬ 


ducted  upon  principles  of  common  humanity ;  and  that  minis¬ 
ters,  and  parliament,  and  the  public,  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
judge  correctly  whether  such  principles  are  respected,  by  care 
being  taken  to  make  the  facts  known,  instead  of  their  remain¬ 
ing  for  nine  years  a  colonial  secret. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  London  newspapers  deal  with 
the  subject  with  common  sense,  instead  of  speculating  as  they 
do  now  upon  mere  fictions.  To  the  '  Times*  and  '  Morning 
Chronicle,*  it  will  be  sufficient  on  this  point  to  add  the  ‘  Co¬ 
lonial  Gazette,*  to  whose  fair  extracts  from  the  Cape  journals, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  illustrations  here  attempted  to  be  as 
fairly  used  in  support  of  views  the  very  reverse  of  those  in  that 
able  journal. 

The  writer  of  an  article  of  the  8th  of  August  last,  on  the 
Caflfre  war,  pretends  to  extraordinary  minuteness  of  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Caffres ;  but  jumbles  things  sadly  together. 
He  talks  boldly  of  their  invasion  of  Cape  Colony  in  1828, 
although  no  such  event  occurred  in  that  year,  nor  for  eight 
Years  before,  nor  six  years  afterwards.  He  talks  in  the  same 
□old  way  of  all  the  invasions  of  the  colony  by  the  Caffres  having 
been  the  fruits  of  their  marauding  spirit,  as  if  they  had  never 
been  impelled  to  those  invasions  by  the^  wrongs  they  had  suf¬ 
fered.  He  talks  of  the  defensive  boundary  line  of  the  Capo 
government,  in  1835,  after  conquering  Caffreland,  although  it 
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u  notorious,  that  even  when  flushed  by  victory,  we  found  ouf 
new  proviuce  precarious  from  its  enormous  expense.  He 
imputes  to  Lord  Glcnelg,  who  brought  peace  into  Caffrclaud, 
and  the  colony  too,  that  he  ^Icft  the  Caffres  unwatched,  and 
forbade  the  colonists  to  defend  themselves,^  both  things  utterly 
untrue.  He  asserts  that  the  emigration  of  the  Dutch  lloeiN 
into  the  interior  was  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  fron¬ 
tier  system,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  it  was  taking  place  even 
before  the  Caff re  war.  He  finally  attributes  the  colonizing  of 
Natal  to  the  Dutch,  and  that  of  the  whole  interior  to  the  desjK)- 
tism  of  Downing-street,  whereas  it  is  the  English  who  colonized 
Natal  twelve  years  before  the  Dutch  came  thither ;  and  both 
that  fine  country,  and  the  interior,  must  have  been  ten  times 
more  extensivcly^colonizcd  than  they  aie  now',  but  for  Downing- 
street  despotism  and  folly. 

Two  columns  of  a  newspaper  never  before  contained  so  many 
gross  errors  in  facts,  or  wilder  speculations  upon  the  pro|)er  way 
to  extend  the  British  name  and  fame.  Nevertheless,  a  broad 
truth  is  declared  at  their  close. 

*  Missionaries,  of  various  European  tongues/  says  the  *  Colonial 
Gazette/  *  are  dotting  the  interior  with  European  influence.  The 
limits  of  English  influence  in  South  Africa  are  the  Portuguese 
southern  frontiers  on  both  sides  of  the  Continent.  That  vast  region 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  British  colony  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
see,  that  it  is  as  efficiently  governed  as  circumstances  admit.  Bri¬ 
tish  supremacy  alone  can  establish,  and  preserve  peace  among  the 
hostile  natives,  the  missionaries,  and  their  flock,  the  British 
squatters  of  the  Dutch  race,  the  English  traders  who  yearly  visit  the 
interior,  the  daring  *  Bastards.'  It  is  a  heavy  task,  but  wc  can  no 
longer  refuse  it,* — Colonial  Gazette,  August  8,  1846. 

Admirably  said,  and  perfectly  true.  But  so  British  supre¬ 
macy  prevails  iu  all  New  Hollaud,  and  New  Zcalaud  now ,  as  it 
has  done  in  pretty  nearly  all  Nortli  America  these  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  foreign  civilized  powers  have  never  dared 
deny  it.  Nevertheless,  a  principle  of  our  own  law' — distinctly 
recognised  by  the  law'  of  nations,  and  founded  upon  the  law  of 
nature,  imposes  upou  us  a  clear  duty  in  the  exercise  of  oar 
supremacy  in  all  these  countries — ^to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  uncivilixt'd  tribes  we  find  there,  and  obtain  their  consent 
to  our  coloniBHtion  amoug  them,  and  their  amalgamation  with  us. 

Happily  their  consent  can  be  obtained  for  all  that  is  needful 
to  their  and  our  mutual  good;  and  their  civilization,  and  ultimate 
amalgamation,  with  us  can  be  secured  by  a  wise  and  humane 
imlicy  on  our  part,  w'ithout  resorting  either  to  their  separation 
from  civilized  society,  which  some  of  the  philanthropists  ask 
for,  or  to  their  subjugation  by  brute  force,  which  the  ‘  Times,’ 
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And  tlic  other  journals,  so  rashly  advocate.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  safety  lies  between  extreme  opinions  either 
way;*  and  the  high  personal  character  of  the  two  chief  members 
of  the  Capo  government,  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-gover- 
uor,  only  increases  the  danger  of  error  either  way  in  the  Caffre 
case. 


Art.  II. — A  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Edited  by  John  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A  ,  Editor  of  'The  Pictorial  Bible,’  Author  of  the 
•  History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine/  etc.  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Engravings.  In  Two  Volumes  8vo.  Pp.  xx. 
88^1,  996.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  1845. 

W*  have  now  before  us  a  work  which  will  long  be  referred  to, 
as  a  monument  not  merely  of  the  zeal,  but  of  the  progress  of 
the  age  in  biblical  archaeology.  With  one  exception,  which  we 
shall  notice  presently,  it  has  as  certainly  annihilated  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  continued  use  of  previous  bible  dictionaries  in  this 
country,  as  Gesenius^s  ^  Hebraisch-deutsches  llandwdrterbuch, 
published  in  1810-12,  did  those  of  its  German  predecessors  in 
the  same  department.  It  is  intensely  gratifying  to  see  the 
ardour  with  which,  at  the  present  period,  all  useful  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  gathered  and 
arranged  for  general  use,  and  still  more  so,  if  possible,  to  observe 
the  indications  which  exist  of  the  progressive  influence  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  undertakings.  We  would  not,  indeed,  despise  the 
books  from  which  we  obtained  our  first  information  respecting 
biblical  antiquities,  because  they  have  had  their  day.  Calmet, 
and  the  various  abridgments  which  have  appeared  of  him,  taught 
US  much  that  we  were  glad  to  know,  and  were  often  useful  when 
unmediate  information  was  needed  on  some  points  of  biblical 
history  or  archmology  which  occurred  in  our  reading  But  it 
must  oe  averred  that  a  very  long  time  had  elapsed  since  Calmet^s 
learned  collections  were  made,  and  that  a  great  winnowing  was 

*  The  true  policy  for  the  Caffre  frontier;  and  the  only  one  that  will 
^bdue  the  Caflres,  has  just  been  announced  in  an  able  article  in  the  ‘  New 
Awland  Journal*  (15th  August,  1846),  entitled  Moral Berolutton.  It  is  there 
*k  ^riumphanUy,  that  force  is  not  the  power  that  rules  the  world  ;  and 
^here  is  a  great  power  in  moral  force.  I^t  the  principle  l)e  applied  to 
toe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  due 
^tiinalc  of  men,  and  in  a  very  few  years,  indeed,  the  South  African 
ution  will  ecpinl  the  great  social  changes  of  which  mo<U*m  times  can  offer 
examples  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 
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ucccHHRry  to  neparjitc  the  husk  from  the  grain.  Such  a  winnow, 
ing  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work.  Another ’s  to 
supply  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigation  into  nearly 
every  ilepartinent  of  biblical  literature.  ith  w’hat  success  tiiesc 
objects  have  been  accomplished,  those  only  can  adeejuately 
ascertain  who  carefully  i)eriise  the  volumes.  Such  liclp  as  our 
narrow  limits  aflfonl  for  the  same  puri)osc  shall  now  be  at  ( wr 
readers*  sendee. 

Dr.  Winer  has  in  the  preface  to  his  *  Biblischcs  Realwortcr- 
hiich  *  (first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1820,  and  afterwards  much 
enlarged  in  1833-38),  while  giving  his  reasons  for  the  form  of 
his  own  works,  sufliciently  set  forth  the  character  and  peculiar 
uses  of  illustrative  biblical  dictionaries  in  general.  *  A  manual/ 
he  says,  ‘  of  the  real,  historical,  geographical,  arclneological, 
and  physical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding 
of  the  bildical  re<*ords,  may  be  arranged  either  in  systematic,  or 
in  alphabetical  order.  ^Fhe  first  form  has  been  recommended  as 
the  pnderable  one  in  aid  of  studies  preparafort/  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  ;  the  latter  as  an  acrompanimnit  to  that  study.  1  chose 
the  latter,  becanse  the  need  of  assistance  in  the  actual  perusal 
of  the  sacred  writings  appeaivd  to  be  l)oth  more  general  and 
more  pressing,  from  the  fact  that  systematic  manuals  and  trea¬ 
tises  n|K)n  the  disciplines  auxiliary  to  exegesis,  whether  general 
or  particular,  are  read  by  few  wdth  unvarying  attention,  while 
the  use  of  them  for  the  illustration  of  particular  points  or  |)as- 
sages  is  very  inconvenient.*  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a  question 
as  to  the  value  of  lexicons  of  this  description.  To  whatever 
exUmt  systematic  treatises  on  the  subject  may  be  niulti|)lied, 
or  with  whatever  ability  thev  may  be  written,  they  can  never 
supt^rsede  the  necessity,  even  to  the  advanced  student,  of  works 
in  which  the  information  necessary  to  illustrate  the  obscurer 
points  of  biblical  literature  is  arranged,  for  easy  reference,  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  work  before  us  is  remarkably  varied,  and  ample  in  its 
information.  \\  Idle  it  avoids  all  topics  connected  w  ith  doc¬ 
trinal  theology  and  church  history — topics  so  frecpicntly  ad¬ 
mitted  of  late  into  biblical  and  theological  dictionaries — it  is 
unusually  full  on  subjects  purely  archaeological,  on  the  phy¬ 
sical  history'  of  the  biblc,  and  on  the  discipline  which  bears 
the  awkward  name  of  biblical  introduction.  The  editor’s 
nreface  contains  a  short  but  pregnant  essay,  prepared  for  it  by 
Dr.  (^redner,  of  Giessen,  on  Biblical  and  Theological  Encyclo- 
panlia,  in  which  the  to|de8  admissible  into  a  work  like  the 
present  an*  succinctly  explained,  and  distinguished  from  such 
as,  though  related,  are  in  reality  fondgn  to  its  object,  tew  of 
thotc  who  consult  it  will  complain,  we  think,  that  its  range  is 
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ileficiont,  or  that  it  disappoints  the  expectations  raised  by  its 
comprehensive  title. 

Forty  scliolars,  British  and  Foreijjn,  besides  the  editor,  have 
contributed  to  tliesc  volumes.  It  is  superflnons  to  say,  that 
their  articles  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  the  same  is  true 
even  in  respect  to  different  articles  of  the  same  writer.  It 
would  he  invidious  to  distinguish  here  the  nanu^  of  any  of  the 
British  contributors;  but  wc  may,  without  ollcnce  to  them, 
inform  our  readers  that  Dr.  Creducr  of  (Jiesseu,  Dr.  Kwald  of 
Tiibiugen,  the  late  Professor  llavcruick  of  Kduigsherg,  Dr. 
llcugstenbcrg,  and  the  llev.  I.  Jacobi  of  Berlin,  and  Dr. 
Tlioluck  of  Halle,  have  enriched  the  work  with  their  communi¬ 
cations.  Dr.  Kitto  justly  congratulates  himself  on  this  fact. 
When  he  says,  indeed,  *  It  is  believed  that  the  English  langnagi^ 
has  no  other  book  which  eminent  foreign  scholars  have  co¬ 
operated  with  our  own  in  producing,’  he  obviously  goes  too  far. 
To  name  no  others,  the  Kncy(*lopi»dia  Britannica,  the  Archieo- 
logical  Dictionaries  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smitli,  (the  first  of  which 
evidently  suggested  the  idea  and  form  of  the  present  work,)  and 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  all  admitted  articles  by  distingnish(*d 
foreign  scholars.  Nor,  when  we  remember  Adam’s  ‘  licligions 
World,’  and  other  books  which  wc  could  mention,  do  wc  con¬ 
sider  Dr.  Kitto  justified  in  adding ;  ‘  It  is  certain  that  it  possesses 
no  other  work  which  embodies  the  combined  labours  of  writers 
who,  indeed,  arc  of  different  communions  here,  and  are  known 
by  different  names  among  men,  but  who  have  the  same  hope  in 
this  world,  and  but  one  name  in  heaven.’  There  is  something 
(ie  trap  in  this  exclusive  claim  :  still  we  must  and  do  cheerfully 
concede  to  the  learned  and  truly  catholic  editor,  that  he  has 
procured  for  this  cyclopjcdia  a  richer  combination  of  native  and 
foreign  talent,  and  a  richer  manifestation  of  true  catholicity, 
than  are  exhibited  by  any  one  work  wc  arc  acquainted  with  in 
this  or  any  other  language. 

Before  submitting  to  our  readers  any  specimens  from  the* 
'  Cyclopiedia’  itself,  wc  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  lines  from 
Br.  Kitto’s  preface,  in  which  he  characterizes,  with  all  pnipriety 
Its  wc  conceive,  some  important  recommendatory  features  of  tin* 
work. 

*  The  editor  cannot  but  regard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  ample 
n'h'rencos  to  hooks  which  occur  in  almost  every  article,  and  which 
indicate  to  the  reader  the  means  of  more  extensive  inquiry  into  the 
various  subjects  which  have  been  noticed  with  indispensable  brevity 
in  this  work.  The  nunierous  references  to  Scripture  will  greatly 
assiHt  its  chief  use  and  design — the  illustration  of  the  sacred  volume. 
It  is  l)elieved  that  the  articles  in  the  departments  of  biblical  intro¬ 
duction  and  criticism,  embrace  a  body  ot  inlormation  respecting  the 
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books  of  scripture  and  sacred  criticism,  such  as  no  work  ot  the  kind 
in  any  language  has  hitherto  contained.  The  natural  history  of 
scripture  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  examined,  and,  as  lar  us 
possible,  settled — not  by  mere  scholars  ignorant  of  natural  history, 
but  by  naturalists  of  acknowledged  eminence.  The  scripture  geo¬ 
graphy  has,  by  the  help  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  invaluable  *  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,*  and  of  other  publications  less  known  in 
this  country,  assumed  in  the  present  work  a  greatly  altered  and  much 
more  distinct  aspect.  The  archieologicul  articles  exhibit  a  strength 
of  illustration  and  research  which  will  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the 
obscurities  which  the  subjects  necessarily  involve.  The  history 
has  been  discussed  under  the  influence  of  those  broad  principles 
which  constitute  its  philosophy ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  bio¬ 
graphy,  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that,  while  actions  are  always  to  be 
judged  by  the  immutable  standard  of  right  and  w'rong  which  the 
word  of  God  has  established,  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon 
men  inuit  be  qualified  by  considerations  of  age,  country,  situation, 
and  other  incidental  circumstances.’ — Preface,  p.  xx. 

The  reader  will  agree  with  Dr.  Kittu,  that  a  combination  of 
articles  of  which  he  could  speak  in  these  terms  was  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  We  have  (juoted  the  preceding  extract,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  encomiums  which  we  lielieve  to  be 
extensively  wiu*ranted,  but  also,  that  we  might  convey  in  his 
own  language  a  view  of  what  the  editor  must  have  proposed  to 
himself,  as  a  proper  fulfilment  of  his  comprehensive  design. 
In  selecting  some  specimens  of  the  ‘  Cyclopiedia^  for  our  readers* 
further  information,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  subjects  indi- 
cate<l  in  that  extract. 

The  topic  first  instanced  is  '  Biblical  Introduction  and  Criti¬ 
cism.*  Belonging  to  tliis  branch  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  interesting  and  valuable  articles.  On  the  Pentateuch  and 
its  five  component  parts  there  are  six  articles,  by  the  late 
Professor  llavernick,  comprising  in  the  whole  thirty-five  co¬ 
lumns,  which  are  equal  to  more  than  fifty  well  filled  octavo 
pages.  The  same  writer  has  also  contributed  ten  columns  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Daniel.  The  quality  of  these  articles 
will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
author*8  excellent  volume  on  Daniel,  published  in  1832,  or  his 
more  recent  (though  unhappily  unfinished)  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  or  Commentary  on  Ezekiel.  The  article  on 
Joshua,  comprising  both  the  book  and  the  personal  history  of 
the  great  leader  so  called,  is  contributed  by’  the  editor,  who  also 
furnished  a  short  paper  on  Malachi.  To  Dr.  Ilengstcnberg,  of 
Berlin,  the  Cyclopajclia  is  indebted — for  so  we  may  justly  say — 
for  an  elaborate  piece  on  Job  of  twenty-one  columns,  or  thirty 
^cll  fiUoil  oitavo  pages,  another  on  Ecclesiastes  of  six  and 
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a-lialf  pages,  and  a  third  on  Isaiah  of  thirty-four  columns, 
or  about  fifty  p^es.  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Manchester,  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  artielc  on  Chronicles,  and  another  very  elabo¬ 
rate  one  on  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Tlioluck  has  supplied  seven  articles,  all  worthy  of  his  dis- 
tinguished  name.*  One  on  the  Gospels  gcncndly,  one  on 
eadi  of  the  four  Gospels,  one  on  the  Epistles  generally,  and 
oue  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans.  The  articles  on  Acts  and 
the  Pauline  epistles,  (excepting  Homans)  which  are  the  fruit  of 
extensive  reading  and  written  with  great  care,  are  from  the 
|)eu  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander.  Dr.  Wright,  the  translator  of 
Seiler^s  Hermeneutics,  has  furnished  four  upon  the  C^atholic 
epistles.  The  same  gentleman  also  supplied  the  papers  on  the 
Canticles,  Obadiah,  and  Mictah.  The  remaining  papers  on  the 
Old  Testament  were  fnniished  by  Dr.  John  Eadie,  Mr.  (Joteh, 
Dr.  llenjamin  Davies,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hyland,  Dr.  Hanr,  of  Giessen, 
Dr.  Ewald,  of  Tubingen,  and  another  writer  whose  initials  only 
are  given.  In  addition  to  these  arc  articles  on  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  Syriac  versions,  by  Dr.  Davidson. 

The  great  extent  to  which  biblical  introduction,  especially 
that  of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  recently  treated  in  onr 
journal,  renders  it  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable  that  we 
should  quote  from  any  of  the  articles  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  detail  which  we  have  gone  into,  brief  as  it  is,  will 
Ihj  enough  to  show  how  erudite  and  masterly  the  work  must  be 
in  the  department  under  review.  There  is,  however,  an  article 
on  an  allied  topic  which  we  cannot  so  hastily  pass  over.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  have  a  tolerably  accurate  recollection  of  a 
paper  on  the  ‘  Nature  of  Prophecy,^  translated  from  Dr.  Heng- 
stenberg’s  Christologie  des  A.  T.  which  was  inserted  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Biblical  Repository  for  1832;  and  none  of  them  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  Christohf/it*^  in  the  original,  wdll  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  avowal  contained  in  tlie  preface  to  the  third  volume, 
of  a  change  in  the  author's  views  on  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  explain,  but  left  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  discrepancies  between  the  third  volume  and  its  prede- 
cessors.f  A.11  this  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  any  thing  recently 


*  That  on  the  Epistles  is  very  general,  and,  not  requiring  any  discussion 
of  equal  interest  to  that  on  the  Prolevati^eltum,  see  Art.  Gospels,  is  iieres- 
sarily  brief.  We  noticed  one  statement  which  we  believe  not  all  Dr.  Tho- 
luck’s  learning  could  substantiate.  PauTs  letters  ‘conclude,’  he  says,  *  with 
the  enistles  to  tlie  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Philemon.’ 

t  rlis  words  arc:  ‘  many  an  expression  in  the  first  volume,  is  correcte»! 
m  the  following,  often  silently.  The  difference,  indeed,  extends  further 
than  im  particulars,  and  beyond  all  the  lower  department  of  linguistic.  It 
apl)ear8  throughout  in  the  fundamental  view  of  the  nature  of  propheev,  on 
'^'hich  subject  the  author,  who  has  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  the 
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written  ou  the  subject  of  prophecy  by  Dr.  Heiigsteubcrj;,  uimI, 
Hccordingly,  wo  were  liighly  pleased  to  find  an  article  of  fifteen 
4*oluniiis  from  his  pen  devoted  to  that  subject  in  the  present 
work.  We  arc  compt^lled,  however,  to  say,  that  we  have  failed 

discover  from  this  article  in  what  respect  his  earlier  views  have 
lK*en  corrected,  and  that  the  article  is  in  other  respects  obscure, 
and  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  llengstcnberg,  when  he  first  explicitly 
devclo|>ed  his  theory  of  the  ‘  Nature  of  Prophecy/  in  1829,  laid 
vc*ry  great  stress  upon  the  notion  that  the  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
phets  were,  at  the  time  of  inspiration,  invariably  in  an  ecstjiey. 
I)v  which  they  were  deprived  of  their  natural  conseiousness,  and 
saw  in  vision  only.  This  supernatural  cxtatic  vision  he  con¬ 
sidered,  from  Numbers  xii.  5 — 8,  to  be  the  essential  and  charac¬ 
teristic  condition  of  prophetic  inspiration,  and  declared  that  he 
must  dwell  the  longer  on  it,  *  because  the  true  explanation  and 
deh'iiec  of  numerous  Messianic  passages  rested  on  a  correct 
theory  of  prophecy.'  As  already  intimated,  he  announced  in 
DtHXMnber,  I88l,  an  entire  change  in  his  fundamental  view  on 
the  nature  of  prophecy,  yet  the  following  is  tlic  substance  of  his 
theory  as  now  communicated  to  the  public. 

‘  I  The  nature  of  Prophecy,  S(C  — The  view  commonly  taken  of  the 
prophets  is,  that  they  were  mere  predictors  of  future  events,  but 
this  view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  l)ewttre  of  expanding  too  much  the  afcceptation  of  the  term 
prophet.  Not  to  mention  those  who,  like  llendewerk,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  identify  the  notion 
of  a  prophet  with  that  of  an  honest  and  pious  man,  the  conception  ol 
those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  pLce  the  essential  leulure  of  a  prophet 
in  his  divine  inspiration  'I'tiut  this  does  not  meet  the  wdioh^  sub¬ 
ject,  appears  from  Num.  xii.  0,  seq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed  divine 
inspiration  in  the  highest  grade,  is  represented  as  ditfering  from  those 
culled  prophets  m  a  stricter  sense,  and  us  standing  in  contiast  with 
them.  Divine  inspiration  is  only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic 
olfice,  to  which  two  more  elements  must  be  added: — 

*  Inspiration  was  imparted  to  the  propliets  in  a  peculiar  form.  1  his 
apjHjars  decisively  from  the  passage  in  Numbers  above  cited,  which 
slates  it  us  characteristic  of  the  prophet,  that  he  obtained  divine 
inspiration  in  visions  and  dreams,  consequently  in  a  state  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  distinguished  from  the  general  one.  d’his  mode  was 
different  from  that  in  wdiich  inspirations  were  conveyed  to  Moses 
ttiid  the  apostles.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  tlie  names  usually 
given  to  the  prophets,  viz.,  o'>n  and  r^n  seers,  and  liom  this,  that 
all  prophecies  which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  a  poetical  charac- 

pruuheiic  writings,  has  more  recently  attained  to  greater  clearness.  Pre¬ 
cisely  in  reference  to  this  most  inqiortant  alteration,  however,  will  it  l>c 
easy  to  vbe  intelligent  it'ader,  to  supplement  the  earlier  representation 
from  the  later  ones.*  Chrixtntof^ie,  vol.  iii.  Preface. 
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ter,  which  points  to  an  infinite  nllinity  between  prophecy  and  poetry, 
a  subject  further  illustrated  by  Steinbeck,  in  liis  work  Der  Dichier 
fia  iSeAer,  Leipzig.  1830;  though  the  materials  which  he  gives  are 
not  sufficiently  digested.  Tiie  prophetical  style  ditfers  from  that  of 
books  properly  called  poetical,  wliose  sublimity  it  all  but  outvies, 
only  in  being  less  restrained  by  those  external  forms  which  distin- 
guisli  poetical  language  from  prose,  and  in  introducing  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  prose  does,  plays  upon  words  and  thoughts.  This 
(Hjculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  practical  tendency  of  prophetical 
adJiesses,  which  avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and  studiously  intro¬ 
duce  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  moment  to  strike  the  hearers. 
The  same  appears  from  many  other  circumstances,  e.  y  ,  the  union  of 
music  with  prophecying ;  the  demeanour  of  Saul  when  among  the 
prophets  (I  Sam.  x.  5);  Balaam’s  description  of  himself  (iNiirn. 
xxiv.  3)  us  a  man  whose  eyes  were  opened,  who  saw  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty,  and  heard  the  words  of  God  ;  the  established  plira^e- 
ology  to  denote  the  inspiring  impulse,  viz.,  *  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  strong  upon  liirn  ’  (Ezek  iii.  11 ;  conn)are  Isa.  viii.  11  ;  ‘2  Kings, 
lii  15),  etc.  All  tiieso  tacts  prove  that  (here  e.ssentially  belonged  to 
()rapliecy  a  state  ot  mind  worked  up — a  stale  of  being  beside  one’s 
self — ail  ecstatic  tiunsport,  in  which  ideas  were  immediately  im[)arted 
from  Heaven.  Acute  remarks  on  I  lie  subject  Will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  No  alis  (vol.  ii.  p.  472,  seq.),  from  which  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage:  'It  is  a  most  arbitrary  prejudice  to  s.i|)pose  that  to 
in.in  IS  denied  the  power  of  going  out  ol  himself,  of  being  endued 
with  a  consciousness  beyond  llie  sphere  of  sense  :  he  may  at  any 
moment  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  sense  (cin  lihrrsinnliches 
l^nens^n),  else  he  would  be  a  mere  brute,  not  a  rational  Ireemun  of 
the  universe.  There  are  indeed  degrees  in  the  aptitude  for  reve¬ 
lations  ;  one  is  more  qualified  for  them  than  another,  and  certain 
dispositions  are  peculiarly  capable  of  receiving  such  revelations ; 
besides,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  sensible  objects  on  the  mind. 
It  is  in  this  state  dilficult  to  preserve  self-possession.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  such  states  of  mind  in  which  its  powers  are  strengthened, 
and,  so  to  sjieak,  armed.’  The  slate  of  ecstacy,  though  ranking  high 
above  the  ordinary  sensual  existence,  is  still  not  the  highest,  as 
appears  from  Numbers  xii.,  and  the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we 
never  find  in  an  ecstatical  stale.  To  the  prophets,  however,  it  was 
indispensable,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of  themselves  and  the  people. 
Ihe  forcible  vvorking  upon  them  by  the  Spirit  ol  (*od  would  not  have 
been  required,  if  tlieir  general  life  had  already  been  altogether  holy  ; 
for  which  reason  wy  also  find  ecstacy  to  manifest  itself  the  stronger  the 
more  the  general  life  was  ungodly;  as,  for  instance,  in  Balaam,  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  (Numbers  xxiv.  4,  lb),  and  in  Saul, 
who  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  tearing  his  clothes  from  his  bwly, 
^Vilh  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  attainments  were  those  of  an  Isaiah, 
such  results  are  not  to  be  expected.  As  regards  the  people,  their 
spiritual  obtuseness  must  be  considered  as  very  great,  to  have 
rendered  necessary  such  vehement  excitations  as  the  addresses  of  the 
prophets  caused. — .Irt.  Prophecy^  vol.  ii.  pp*  5(>1“2. 
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Here,  bo  far  as  wc  can  »cc,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  retains  all  thst 
WHS  peculiar  in  his  earlier  view  on  the  snbject.  It  is  true  he  does 
not  draw  out  the  consequences  of  his  theory  so  explicitly  as  in 
his  original  chapter,  but  the  omission  implies  no  change  in  re¬ 
ference  to  those  consequences.  If  the  prophets  received  the 
communications  of  Jehovah  in  visions  only,  and  therefore  by 
images  or  pictures,  it  woidd  still  follow  that  they  saw  things  as 
if  present,  and  without  any  exact  discrimination  of  time,  and 
that  this  would  account  for  the  intermingling  of  difterent  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  same  oracle  without  any  note,  or  evincing  that  they 
acre  so  intermingled.  It  would  explain,  as  Dr.  Ilengstenberg 
had  before  shown,  the  w  ant  of  precision  in  the  use  of  the  tenses 
which  is  obvious  in  prophetic  oracles,  and  the  fact  noticed  so 
particularly  in  1  Pet.  i.  11,  that  the  prophets,  except  in  the  in¬ 
stances  where  they  were  informed  by  special  Divine  revelation, 
wen*  ignorant  of  the  time  when  their  predictions  would  be  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  though  Dr.  Ilengstenberg 
has  not  dwelt  on  these  consequences  in  the  article  before  us,  it 
is  not  in  them  that  we  are  to  look  for  any  change  of  view*  if  he 
adheres  to  his  exclusive  theor}’  of  ecstatic  rision ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  we  must  own  that  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  should 
have  been  pleased  to  have  received,  what  we  think  w  as  always 
due  to  his  readers,  more  explicit  information. 

In  our  judgment.  Dr.  Hengstenberg^s  leading  error  lay,  and 
still  seems  to  lie,  in  overlooking  the  variety  which  certainly  existed 
in  the  forms  of  prophetic  inspiration.  In  his  original  chapter, 
he  says,  after  unfolding  his  theory  of  ecstatic  vision,  '  this  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  prophecy  has  not  been  entirely  undetected  by  most 
expositors.  Still  they  have  for  the  most  part  assigned  it  to  those 
prophetic  passages  only  in  which  it  reveals  itself  with  special  eri- 
dence,  such  as  Isaiah,  chap,  vi.,  Ezekiel,  chap,  i.,  the  first  pjurt  of 
Zechariah,  and  the  second  of  Daniel,  which,  therefore,  have  ex¬ 
clusively  been  designated  Visions.  But  the  distinction  between 
these  prophecies  and  others  is  an  insecure  one.  The  arguments 
which  have  been  produced  apply  equally  to  all  prophecies ;  and 
even  in  the  latter,  when  the  details  are  rightly  conceived,  indi¬ 
cations  of  vision  disclose  themselves  in  ample  quantity.^  Now, 
had  Dr.  Hengstenberg  merely  declared  that  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  details  would  prove  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
prophecies  than  had  been  usuidly  regarded  as  visions, — 
l)erhaps  a  large  majority  of  them,  —  had  been  commuui- 
catcil  in  the  form  of  pictorial  vision,  we  should  have  seen 
no  reaaon  to  dispute  his  assertion.  It  probably  is  so.  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  inspiration  by  vision  is  the  cxclu- 
wivc  or  essential  characteristic  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  or 
that  whenever  such  a  vision  was  disclosed  to  any  pro[)het,  he 
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was  in  a  supernatural  ecstasy,  divested  of  intelligent  conscious- 
uess,  till  he  had  imparted  the  burden  of  it  in  words  to  those 
(or  whom  it  was  intended.  That  the  latter  wjis  not  the  fact 
would  appear — to  name  no  other  instances — from  the  conirau- 
nication  which  Micaiah  held  with  Ahab,  when  he  delivered  his 
oracle  respecting  him,  in  1  Kings  xxii. ;  and  from  the  history  of 
Joiialn  The  former,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  Numbers 
xii.  5 — 8,  (which,  however,  we  should  interpret  as  dcchuing  a 
general,  rather  than  an  absolutely  universal  rule),  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  characteristics  of  prophetical  inspiration 
under  the  New  Testament,  which  may  be  presumixl  to  have  been 
similar,  but  also  with  the  contents  of  some  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  oracles.  There  is,  at  least,  a  great  number  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophesies,  the  subject  matter  of  which  cannot  be  rej>rc- 
seiited  in  a  visionary  form,  and  in  which,  therefore,  vision  could 
have  no  place,  unless  we  suppose  that  in  every  instanoi^  of 
prophetic  inspiration  the  prophet  saw  Jehovah,  and  heard 
liim,  iu  vision,  utter  the  words  which  he  is  recpiired  to  speak 
in  his  name  to  the  people.  But  this  seems  too  large  an  in¬ 
ference  from  the  passage  in  Numbers  xii.,  even  if  we  had  not 
the  analogical  light  of  New  Testjunent  inspiration,  suggesting 
the  contriuy.  We  are  told,  2  Peter,  i.  21,  that  holy  men  bf 
God  had  spoken  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  whicli 
seems  to  imply  a  power  working  in  them,  similar  to  that  which 
moved  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  who  ordinarily  had 
no  inspinng  vision. 

But  what,  our  readers  will  in  all  probability  have  asked  be¬ 
fore  this,  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  which  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
has  quoted  from  Novalis  ?  Does  he  mean  that  any  man  may 
at  any  moment  ‘  go  out  of  himself,^  or  *  place  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  sense  We  certainly  know  of  one  way  in  which 
any  man  may  do  the  latter,  which  is,  by  writing  or  talking  non¬ 
sense.  And  we  know  not  which  is  greater  nonsense, — what 
Novalis  there  asserts,  or  the  application  made  of  a  thing  which, 
he  says,  any  '  man  may  at  any  moment  do '  to  the  supernatu rally 
inspired  condition  of  the  prophets. 

Dr.  Ilengstenberg^s  article  on  prophesy,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  exceptions,  and  some  others  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  to  it,*  contains  many  valuable  remarks.  \\  hat 
he  has  written  on  the  prophets’  manner  of  life,  though  not  new, 
is  good.  Equally  good  is  what  he  has  written  respecting  their 

•  As,  e,  ^.,  where  he  states,  that  *  before  a  man  could  be  a  nrophet,  he 
®U8t  be  converted,*  with  which  compare  Matt.  vii.  22;  and  adds,  in  con- 
nnnation,  *  for  .a  single  momentary  inspiration  the  mere  bej^inning 
spmiual  life  sufficed,  as  instancca  in  Balaam  and  Saul,*  with  which 
compare  2  Pet.  ii.  !.«),  IG,  and  Jude  11. 
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nynibolical  actions — the  criteria  by  which  true  and  false  prophets 
were  distinguished,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  pmphctic  de¬ 
clarations.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  now  illustratisl 
the  causes  of  obscurity  in  certain  proplieeies,  as  resulting  from 
their  visioiuury  origin,  in  the  way  and  with  the  success  with 
which  he  did  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Christoloyie,  and  that  he 
had  given  that  prominence  to  the  monil  element  of  prophecy, 
which  has  lieen  so  justly  given  to  it,  by  the  late  Mr.  Davison 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith.* 

'fhe  articles  on  Natural  History  abound  in  valuable  matter, 
much  of  which  is  new,  and,  coming  from  distinguished  natural¬ 
ists,  entitled  to  particular  attention.  There  is  hanlly  a  l)(M>k  on 
Scripture  Antiquities,  or  Natunil  History,  whicli  has  not  treated 
of  the  hoode<l  serpent ;  but  the  following,  extracted  from  an  article 
bv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  illustrates  a  ditlicnlt 
subject  in  a  manner  which  will  be  new  and  satisfactory  to  many. 
C^oloncl  Smith,  we  should  add,  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Lin- 
mean  Societies,  and  president  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
Histors'  Society. 

‘The  g  onus  Xaja-lluridi,  (?)  of  Savary,  is  distinguished  by  u 
plaited  bead,  large,  very  venomous  fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  under 
excitement,  which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body 
into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when  the  scales,  usually  notim* 
bricatetl,  but  lying  in  juxtaposition,  are  separated,  and  expose  the 
skin,  which  at  that  time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contrasting 
highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  blueish  colours.  The  species 
attain  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  size  to  tlie  generality  of  the 
genus  viper ;  are  more  massive  in  their  structure  ;  and  some  possi'ss 
the  faculty  of  sclf-intlation  to  tri[)le  their  diameter,  gradually  turcing 
llie  body  upwards  into  an  erect  position,  until,  by  a  convulsive  crisis, 
they  uro  said  suddenly  to  strike  backwards  at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer. 
With  such  powers  of  destroying  animal  life,  and  with  an  aspect  at 
once  terrible  and  resplendent,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  soon 
lear  and  superstition  would  combine,  at  periods  anterior  to  historical 
data  to  raise  these  monsters  into  divinities,  and  endeavour  to  depie* 
cate  their  wrath  by  the  blandishments  of  worship  ;  and  how  design 
and  cupidity  w  ould  teach  these  very  votaries  the  maimer  of  subduing 
their  ferocity,  of  extracting  tlieir  instruments  of  mischiel,  and  making 
them  subservient  to  the  w'onder  and  amusement  of  the  vulgar,  by 
using  certain  cadences  of  sound  which  alTect  their  hearing,  and 
exciting  in  them  a  desire  to  perform  a  kind  of  pleasurable  movements 

t  See  Davison's  ‘Discourses  on  Prophecy,*  Disc,  ii.,  pp.  d7 — 7^,  ‘ind 
edition;  and,  besides  Dr.  Smith’s  ‘Sermon  on  Prophetic  Interpretafion,' 
his  ‘  Lecture  on  the  I’rophets,’  addressed  to  Siintlay-school  let.chers,  and 
iHiblithed  by  the  Sunday-school  Pnion  as  a  tract.  This  is  small  in  balk, 
but  conuins  many  valuable  biniK,  which  the  siiulcni  would  not  timl  in 
BKHt  of  the  larger  publications  on  proplucy  with  which  we  are  HC<|uaintt‘il. 


tliHl  n»ay  he  compared  to  dancing.  Hence  the  nayas  of  the  east,  the 
kay-vorms  of  the  west,  and  the  hqfe,  have  all  been  deitied,  styled 
s^lhodaemon  or  good  spirit;  and  figures  of  them  occur  wherever  the 
8U[>erstiiion  of  pagan  antiquity  has  been  accompanied  by  the  arts  of 
civilization. 

‘The  roost  prominent  species  of  the  genus  at  present  is  the  nq/a 
trijmdians,  cobra  di  capello,  hooded  or  spectacled  snake  of  India, 
venerated  by  the  natives,  even  by  the  serpent-charmers  styled  the 
good  serpent  to  this  day,  and  yet  so  ferocious  that  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  that  will  attack  a  man  when  surprised  in  its  haunt,  although 
It  uiay  be  gorged  with  prey.  This  species  is  usually  marked  on  the 
with  two  round  spots,  transversely  connected  in  the  form  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles  ;  but  among  several  varieties,  one,  perhaps  dis¬ 
tinct,  is  Without  the  marks,  and  has  a  glossy  golden  hood,  which  may 
make  it  identical  with  the  naje  huje  of  Egypt,  the  undoubted  Ikh- 
iiupbi,  cneph,  or  agathodmmon  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  accurately 
represented  on  the  walls  of  its  temples,  in  almost  innumcruble  in¬ 
stances,  both  in  form  and  colour.  This  serpent  also  inflates  the  skin 
on  the  neck,  not  in  the  expanded  form  of  a  hood,  but  rather  into  an 
intumefaction  of  the  neck  As  in  the  former,  there  is  no  marked 
ilitferenceof  apj)earance  between  tlie  sexes  ;  but  the  psilli,  or  charmers, 
by  a  particular  pressure  on  the  neck,  have  the  power  of  reiuleiing  the 
inflation  of  the  animal,  already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the  genus,  so 
intense,  that  the  serpent  becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  held  out  hoi  izon- 
lallyasifit  were  a  rod.  This  practice  explains  w  hat  the  soothsayers  of 
Pharaoh  could  perform  wtien  they  vvere  opposing  Moses,  and  reveals 
one  of  the  names  by  whicb  the  llebrcws  knew  the  species;  for  al¬ 
though  the  text  (Exod.  iv.  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron  converted 
into  a  seipent,  the  word  nachash,  and  subseipiently  (vii.  15) 
pi  thannin,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  second  passage,  the  word  indi¬ 
cates  'monster,'  as  applied  to  the  nachash  just  named — the  first 
being  an  uppeilalive,  the  second  an  epithet.  That  the  rods  of  the 
magicians  of  Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  them:  therefore  we  may 
infer  that  they  used  a  real  serpent  as  a  rod — namely,  the  species 
now  called  haje — for  their  imposture  ;  since  they  no  doubt  did  w  hat 
the  present  serpent-charmers  perform  with  the  same  species,  by 
means  of  the  temporary  asphyxiatioUf  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  life  by  liberating  or 
throwing  down.  Thus  we  have  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
prophet’s  mission  shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and 
the  magician’s  real  serpents  merely  assuming  the  form  of  rods ;  and 
wlien  both  were  opposed  in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  (he 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the  great  typical  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  protecting  divinity  of  Egypt.  Nachash  may  there¬ 
fore,  with  some  confidence,  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  Hebrew 
name,  or  at  least  one  of  the  names,  of  the  naje  haje,  el  haje,  and  haje 
*wcApr,  of  the  Arabs.  This  species  may  be  regarded  as  extending 
fo  India  and  Ceylon  ;  and  probably  the  nuja  tripudians  is  likewise 
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an  inhabiUat  of  Arabia,  if  not  of  Egypt,  although  the  assertion  of  ihe 
fact  (common  in  authors)  does  not  exclude  a  supposition  that  they  take 
the  two  species  to  be  only  one.  We  are  disposed  to  refer  the  ‘winged' 
or  *  flying  *  serpent  to  the  naja  tripudians,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  because, 
with  its  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shining  wings  on  each  side  ol 
the  neck,  standing  in  undulating  (rprs)  motion,  one  half  or  more 
erect,  rigid  and  fierce  in  attack,  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet  still  deno¬ 
minated  *  good  spirit, '  and  in  Egypt  ever  figured  in  combination 
with  the  winged  globe — it  may  well  have  received  the  name  of 
tarapht  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  objections,  and  conciliate 
seemingly  opposite  comments  (see  Numbers  xxi.  0.  8  ;  Deut.  viii. 
15;  Isa.  xiv.  29,  xxx.  0;  and  Paxton’s  Illustrations,)  excepting  tlie 
authority  of  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and  Hochart,  which,  with  ail  the 
respect  due  to  their  names,  is  not  now  suHicicnt  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  kind  of  serpents  whose  structure  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  zoological  organization.’ — vol.  i.  p.  70. 

Under  the  title  Bkiiemotii,  Colonel  Stewart  states  his  opiiiinii 
that,  while  the  allusions  in  Job  present  some  features  which  m* 
characteristic  of  the  hippoiKitainus,  there  arc  several  which  no 
less  strikingly  indicate  the  elephant,  lie  regards  the  term  as ‘a 
|)oeticHl  personification  of  the  great  pachyderniata,  or  even  herlii- 
vora,  wherein  the  idea  of  hippoi>otuuius  is  predominant.  Tills 
view,  he  thinks,  ‘  accounts  for  the  ascription  to  it  of  characters 
not  truly  applicable  to  one  species,’  which  he  shows  to  he  the 
case.  lie  adds  ; — 

*  The  book  of  Job  appears,  from  many  internal  iiHiications,  to  have 
been  written  in  Asia,*  and  is  full  of  knowledge,  although  that  know- 
ledge  is  not  expressed  according  to  the  precise  technicalities  of  luu- 
dern  science.  It  offers  pictures  in  magnificent  outline,  without 
condescending  to  minute  and  laboured  details.  Considered  iu  this 
light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  1.  10,  ‘  P'or  every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
nunc,  and  the  cattle  (behemoth)  upon  a  thousand  hills,’  acquires  a 
grandeur  and  force  far  surpassing  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of  various 
kinds.  If,  therefore,  we  tuke  this  plural  noun  to  be  the  meuiung 
here  briefly  indicated,  we  may  likewise  consider  the  leviathan,  its 
counterpart,  a  similarly  generalized  form  with  the  idea  of  the  croco¬ 
dile  most  prominent;  but  from  the  very  name  indicating  a  twisting 
animal,  and  which  from  various  texts  evidently  include  the  great  py¬ 
thons,  cetacea,  and  sharks  of  the  surrounding  seas  and  deseits,  it 
conveys  a  more  sublime  allusion  than  if  limited  to  the  crocodile,  an 
animal  familiar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  well  known  even  in  Pales¬ 
tine. * — Art,  Behemoth,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  The  (luestion  %thert  the  Ixxik  of  Job  whs  written  is  discussed  at  some 
length  by  i)r.  Hengslenberg,  in  hia  article  under  that  title.  He  concludes 
that  it  was  written  in  Palestine,  by  an  Israelite.  Kiehhorn  wa.>  of  upinwn 
llvat  it  was  written  by  an  Israelite,  but  in  Arabia.  The  author  was  eviilenlly 
well  ac<)uaintcd  with  the  natural  history  both  of  Arabia  and  Kg>  pt. — 
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It  U  to  infer  from  these  instances  how  powerfully  some 
of  the  nrticles  on  natural  history  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ducidiition  of  obsenre  biblical  passages.  Those  which  do  not 
involve  ditlicultics  of  this  kind,  are,  many  of  them,  distinguished 
bv  a  clear  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  their  several  subjects. 
A  considerable  number  of  interesting  medical  articles  also  occur, 
among  which  we  may  mention  those  on  '  blindness,'  '  blood  and 
water,*  *  bloody  sweat,'  and  ‘  leprosy,'  by  Dr.  W.  A. Nicholson.  The 
second  of  these  contains  some  observations  concerning  the  causes 
of  our  Lord's  death,  which  tend  to  confirm  its  peculiar  character, 
as  a  voluntary  rendering  up  of  his  soul  to  God  under  the  burden 
of  our  curse. 

*  Blood  and  water  (John  xix.  34)  are  said  to  have  issued  from  our 
Lord's  side,  when  the  soldier  pierced  him  on  the  cross.  The  only 
natural  explanation  that  can  be  offered  of  the  fact,  is  to  suppose 
that  some  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
that  the  spear  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  Supposing 
this  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound  to  have  been  inflicted  shortly 
after  death,  then,  in  addition  to  the  water,  blood  would  also  have 
trickled  down,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wound,  even  though  none  of  the  larger  vessels  had  been 
wounded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  pericardium  was 
pierced ;  for  if  effusion  had  taken  place  there,  it  might  also  have 
taken  place  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  ;  and  during  health,  neither 
the  pericardium  nor  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  but  are  merely  lubri¬ 
cated  with  moisture  on  their  internal  or  opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to 
allow  of  free  motion  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  question,  that,  according  to 
the  longest  computation,  our  Lord  died  in  six  hours  ;  and  this  is  too 
short  a  time  to  occasion  effusion.  Indeed,  reasoning  from  expe¬ 
rience  alone,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  phyMcal  cause  of 
our  Lord's  death.  The  crucifixion  is  quite  inadequate  to  account 
for  it;  for,  even  if  the  impression  produced  by  this  torture  on  a 
weak  nervous  system  was  sufficient  to  annihilate  consciousness 
and  sensibility,  the  death  of  the  body,  or  what  physiologists  have 
termed  organic  death,  could  not  have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time, 
as  long  as  the  brain,  lungs,  and  circulation,  the  so-called  atria  mortis, 
had  sustained  no  material  injury.  In  other  words,  the  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  must  have  continued 
mr  a  much  longer  time.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  (Hist, 
^les.  viii.  8),  that  many  of  the  Egyptian  martyrs  perished  from 
hunger  on  the  cross,  although  they  were  crucified  with  their  heads 
K ^^cording  to  Richter,  some  survive  on  the  cross  for 
three,  four,  and  even  nine  days,  (Winer's  Bihl.  Rcalwfirt.  s.  v.  Jesus), 
yur  Lord's  death  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  tetanus,  or  else 

have  been  mentioned  ;  and  even  this  disease,  though  the 
•unerer  be  racked  with  the  most  frightful  convulsions  without  inter- 
uiission,  most  rarely  puts  an  end  to  life  in  less  than  twelve  hours. 
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Nor  cnn  we  altriUiitc  it  to  the  wouml  inhictod  by  tho  soldier;  lor 
hIiIioii^Ii,  when  it  is  said  he  ‘  expired,  and  tlie  soldiers  saw  thut  la* 
was  dead/  our  Lord  nnght  have  merely  fainted,  yet  it  is  iiupossihle 
to  suppose  that  the  soldier  would  not  have  perceived  his  eiror  the 
moment  he  inflicted  the  wound,  provided  it  was  mortal ;  lor  iIumi 
would  have  commenced  the  death-struggle,  which,  in  cases  of  (leulli 
by  asphyxia  and  hcemorrlirtge.  is  very  severe,  and  would  have  struck 
the  most  careless  observer.’ — vol.  i.  p.  339 

How  jwwerfidly  does  the  preceding  extract  confirm  the  af¬ 
fecting  reprt'sentation  given  by  Hr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  in  the 
fii'st  of  bis  w'ell-known  and  interesting  '  Letters,’  concerning  the 
n‘al  cause  of  the  Saviour’s  dcatli !  ^  He  at  last/  says  Dr.  Uus. 

sell,  ‘  expired  under  the  curse,  not  so  ranch  in  eonsecjuence  of 
the  exhaustion  of  nattirc  by  bodily  pain  and  the  loss  of  ])1(K)(1, 
(for  ill  the  article  of  deiith  he  cried  witli  a  loud  voice,  and  Pilatt* 
marvelled  when  he  heanl  of  it,)  as  in  consc(|ucncc  of  the  extnane 
pressuiv  of  mental  torture.  Matt,  xxvii.  50;  Mark  xv.  H.  Hiis 
was  too  racking,  too  exiiuisite  for  nature  to  support — it  literally 

broke  bis  heart.  That  sorrow^  which  is  the  verv  soul  of  the 

» 

curse,  teriuiuated  his  life ;  and  thus  discovered  the  nature,  of 
his  sufferings,  together  with  their  great  and  glorious  design/ 
(Ixdters,  nth  edition,  p.  8.)  .  .  He  suffered  under  the  power  of 
the  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge  of  all;  and  that  in  such  cirrmn- 
stances,  that  in  the  prime  of  life  he  died  of  a  wounded  spirit.  .  . 
IL'signing  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  God,  he  exclaimed, 
‘  Father !  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  spirit,’  and  bow  ing  his 
head,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  (ib.  p.  17).  The  sequel  of  the  liu>t 
extract  from  the  Cyclopaedia  very  well  exposes  the  sugges¬ 
tion  with  which  Strauss  endeavours  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this 

Iiart  of  the  evangelist’s  narrative ;  but  we  must  not  be  induced 
)y  any  matter,  however  tempting,  to  prolong  our  necessarily 
passing  notice  of  this  department  of  tlie  work.  We  can  onlv 
add,  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  wood-cut  illustrations,  whicli 
are  exceedingly  neat  and  appropriate,  adorn  this  department. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  geographical  articles  arc  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  editor,  whose  previous  labours  in  this  field  of 
biblical  research  are  a  fair  guarantee  for  the  good  (piality  not 
only  of  his  own  papers,  but  for  those  which  he  has  accepted 
from  others.  Dr.  Beturd,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Sinai, 
agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  Robinson’s  ‘  Biblical  Ue- 
searches/  that  Mount  Horeb,  and  not  Djcbcl  !Monsa,  wiu*  the 
mountain  where  the  law  was  delivered  to  Sfoscs,  dissenting  from 
the  view  before  expressed  by  Dr.  Kitto  in  his  notes  to  the  *  Pic¬ 
torial  Bible,’  and  repeated  in  his  *  Physical  CJeography  of  Pah*s- 
tinc,’  that  Mount  Serbal  was  then  so  distinguished.  The  get)- 
graphy  of  this  most  interesting  region  is  additionally  illustrnted 
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|)v  articles  on  Selah  [lYaru]  by  Dr.  Boyle,  and  on  the  ‘Wunder- 
injji  of  Iho  Draelites,’  by  Dr.  Beard.  The  ])a.ssnj:e  of  the  lU*d 
Sea  ia  discussed  by  Dr.  Beard,  (s.  v.  Exodus).  The  plain  of 
Haideah,  on  the  south-side  of  Mount  Attaka,  uhieh  bust  Sieard 
identities  with  Baal-zephoii,  is,  iu  Dr.  Beard’s  judf«:!ueut,  the 
spot  where  the  passage  was  (  fleeted.  lie  justilies  his  position 
with  {^rtmt  skill,  and  shows,  we  think,  sueeessfully,  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Kohiuson’s,  that  the  passage  eould  not  have  been  made 
at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  close  to  Suez.  We  should  have 
quoted  with  pleasure  from  this  article,  but  it  would  re(]uire  too 
lung  an  extnict  to  do  justice  to  Dr.  Beard’s  argument.  The  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  should  add,  is  written  with  much  learning,  and  con¬ 
tains  some  original  matter. 

The  article  on  Jerusalem,  by  Dr.  Kitto,  is  very  elaborate  and 
excellent,  comprising  thirty-five  columns  and  a  half.  It  is  paitly 
historicul  and  partly  dcscrij)tive.  That  on  Babel,  six  columns ; 
Babylon,  ten  columns;  and  Egypt,  twenty-five; — all  by  Dr. 
Beard — are  admirable  articles,  and  evince  a  very  exact  ac(}uaint- 
ance  with  all  the  most  recent  sources  of  information.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  are  profusely  and  well  illustrated  by  cuts.  ‘  Assyna,’  by 
Mr.  Morren,  ami  ‘  Phoenicia,’  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  (xiessen,  are 
learned  and  well  WTitten  papers. 

Passing,  as  wc  must  do,  to  the  Archaeological  articles,  we 
should  feel  that  w  e  had  a  difficult  wwk  before  us,  were  we  obliged 
to  exhibit  any  quantity,  even  of  the  more  j)rominent  iinprove- 
raents  of  the  present  w  ork  in  this  department.  It  is  the  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is,  if  we  except  Biblical  History,  by  far  the  most 
frequently  explained  of  all ;  consequently  all  our  readers  may  be 
expected  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with  it.  It  is  in  fact  illustrated, 
and  well  illustrated  too, — witness  the  Tract  Society’s  publication 
on  the  'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,’ — in  treatises  acces¬ 
sible  even  to  Sunday- scholars.  It  might  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  remark,  that  the  same  supeiiority  of  information  distinguishes 
this  branch  of  the  work,  w  hich  we  have  had  occasion  to  recog- 
niie  in  others.  But  among  the  multifarious  contents  of  this 
department,  there  will  be  some  that  are  excluded  from  ail  but 
scientific  treatises  in  dictionaries,  and  we  must  be  pennitted  to 
*ay  a  word  or  two  on  one  or  two  of  these. 

The  article  on  the  Hebrew  language,  by  Dr.  John  Nicholson, 
the  translator  of  Ewald’s  grammar,  though  comprised  in  six 
columns  and  a  half,  is  far  superior  to  auy  wdiich  we  have  met 
in  any  dictionary.  AVe  prefer  it  on  some  accounts  to  any 
of  those  historical  accounts  of  the  language  which  arc  prefixed  to 

sort  of  iiiior- 
s  cognates,  its 
laiigunge,  the 


uv  most  seientitic  grammars.  It  gives  just  that 
ojation  respecting  the  relation  of  the  language  to  il 
changes  of  form,  cessation  as  a  living  vernacular 
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distinction  between  ordinary  and  poetic  diction,  and  the  origing. 
tion  of  the  vowel  points,  which  such  a  cyclopiedia  as  we  have  before 
us  should  give,  indicating  the  sources  of  fuller  infonimtion, 
and  prompting  to  the  use  of  them.  Another  article,  by  the  same 
writer,  on  the  Arabic  language,  though  shorter,  is  equally  good. 

Under  the  titles  ‘  Alphabet,'  written  by  Dr.  John  Nicholson, 
and  *  Alphabetical  Sounds/  written  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman, 
now  professor  of  the  Roman  language  and  literature  at  Uni- 
versitv  College,  Loudon,  the  student  may  also  find  some  very 
valuable  information  on  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  the 
learned.  The  researches  of  Seyffart,  Kopp,  Geseuius,  Iloffman, 
arc  laid  under  contribution  in  the  former  [w'e  were  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that  Ilupfeld's  briefer,  but  very  acute  investigations,  were 
forgotten]  and  the  most  useful  general  results  stated.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman's  alphabetical  comparisons,  or 
rather  comparisons  of  alphabetical  sounds,  arc  worthy  of  his 
distinguished  and  accurate  scholarsliip. 

The  articles  under  this  bninch  include,  of  course,  all  names 
of  offices,  and  as  those  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Old,  are  elucidated,  we  found  in  its  proper  place  one  on  the 
office  of  *  Bishop.'  This  also  is  by  Professor  Newman.  Our 
readers  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  long  discussed  subject 
is  not  one  w  hich  controversy  has  abandoned  vet,  and  since  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  our  own  times,  and  one  in 
which  all  ecclesiastical  parties  take  a  deep  interest,  and  especially 
as  the  article  in  question  is  an  unusually  able  one,  we  shall 
venture  to  extract  from  it.  We  shall  not,  however,  extract  from 
that  portion  of  it  with  w  hich  we  most  nearly  agree, — this  would 
be  to  reproduce  matter  wdth  which  all  anti-prelatical  readers  are 
faiuiliar,  but  a  smaller  part  of  it,  on  which  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  otter  a  few  remarks : — 

*  The  apostles  themselves,  it  is  held  by  some,  were  the  real  bishops 
of  that  day ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  performed  many  epis¬ 
copal  functions.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  the  only  reason  why  no 
bishops  (in  the  modern  sense)  were  then  wanting,  was  because  the 
apostles  were  living ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in  any  strict  sense 
prelates  are  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  the  apostles,  and  can  claim  to 
^exercise  their  powers.  The  later  •  bishop  *  did  not  come  forward  as 
a  successor  to  the  apostles,  but  was  developed  out  of  the  presbyter; 
much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged  with  plausibility,  that  the 
apostles  took  any  measures  for  securing  substitutes  for  themselves 
(in  the  high  character  of  apostle^  atter  their  decease.  It  has  been 
with  many  a  favorite  notion,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  epis¬ 
copal  type  even  during  the  life  of  Paul ;  but  this  is  an  obvious  mis¬ 
conception.  They  were  attached  to  the  person  of  the  apostle,  and 
not  to  any  one  church.  In  the  last  epistle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  iv.9j 
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be  otlle  Timothy  suddenly  to  Rome,  in  words  that  prove  that  the 
latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop,  either  of  Ephesus  or  of  any 
other  church.  That  Timothy  was  an  evangelist  is  distinctly  stated, 
(2  Tim.  iv.  5),  and  that  he  had  received  spiritual  gifts  (i.  6,  &c.) 
there  is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  authority  vested  in 
him  (1  Tim.  v.  1 ;  xi.x.  &c.),  without  imagining  him  to  have  been  a 
bishop,  which  is,  in  fact,  disproved  even  by  the  same  epistle  (i.  3). 
That  Titus,  moreover,  had  no  local  attachment  to  Crete  is  plain  from 
Titus  iii.  13,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  epistle,  2  Cor.  passim. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  episcopal  power  developed  itself  out  of  wan¬ 
dering  evangelists  any  more  than  out  of  the  apostles. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop  began  to  ele¬ 
vate  himself  above  the  presbyter,  while  the  apostle  John  was  yet 
alive,  and  in  churches  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  peculiarly 
devoted  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  title  angel,  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  has  been  mystically  explained  by  some; 
bat  its  true  meaning  is  clear  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues.  In  them,  we  are  told,  the  minister  who  ordinarily  led 
the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  func¬ 
tionary  in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  rr^  a  name 
shicb  may  be  translated  literally  nvneius  ecclesiee,  and  is  here 
expressed  by  the  Greek  dyyrXoc.  The  substantive  also  (which 
by  analogy  would  be  rendered  ayyrX/a,  as  is  dyyfXot)  has  the 
ordmary  sense  of  opus  ministerium,  making  it  almost  certain  that  the 
•angels  of  the  churches’  are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebraism  for 
•  ministers  of  the  churches.*  We  therefore  here  see  a  single  olficer, 
in  these  rather  large  Christian  communities,  elevated  into  a  peculiar 
prominence,  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  episcopal,  ^^or  does 
it  signify  that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  disputed,  since  its 
extreme  antiquity  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  find,  therefore,  the  germ 
of  episcopacy  here  planted,  as  it  were,  under  the  eyes  of  an  apostle.’ 
•^(Neander  Pflanzxmg  und  Leitung,  ii.  468.) 

Wc  must  liere  close  our  quotation,  though  some  admirable 
matter  immediately  follows.  There  are  two  statements  in  this 
extract  on  which  we  would  say  a  word.  •  It  may  well  be  true,^ 
says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘that  the  only  reason  why  no  bishops  (in  the 
modern  sense)  were  then  wanting,  was  because  the  apostles  were 
hviug,'  This  is  a  concession  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  dio¬ 
cesan  episcopacy,  though  a  very  slight  one,  certainly,  and  one 
the  value  of  which  is  annihilated  by  what  immediately  follows. 
The  conccHsiou  itself  being  simply  gratuitous,  is  not  worth  dis- 
puting ;  or  it  might  perhaps  be  shown — indeed  the  claim  set  up 
in  favour  of  the  diocesan  episcopacy  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ira- 
pnes  as  much,  that  such  bishops,  if  wanted  at  all,  were  wanted 
m  the  apostles*  times.  Having  noticed  the  subsequent  part  of 
Ihc  paragraph,  we  would  add  that  it  coincides  in  part  with  the 
•j^ment  by  which  Mr.  Binncy  has  so  admirably  refuted 
he  claims  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  his  recent  sermon  occB- 
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sioncd  by  the  refusal  of  a  grave  to  Mr.  Giiyer.  The  bearing  of 
Paul's  fjirewell  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and  the  true 
relation  of  Timothy  and  Titus  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete  arc  there  exhibited  with  a  force  unanswerably  destructive 
of  the  diocesan  hypothesis.  The  passage  we  particularly  refer 
to  may  be  seen  in  the  ‘  Ibblical  Review'  for  August,  pp.  142,  3, 
but  the  entire  discourse,  like  everything  of  its  autlior's,  well 
deserves  j>cru8al. 

We  do  not  agree  with  !Mr.  Newman,  though  he  has  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  wc  believe,  the  general  voice  of  the  lem-ncd,  when  he  says, 
in  the  second  panigraph  of  the  preceding  extract,  ‘  wc  there¬ 
fore  here  see  a  single  otliccr,  in  these  rather  large  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence,  which  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  episcopal.'  It  is  clear  that  the  designation 
‘  Angel  of  the  church  '  is  figurative.  The  whole  of  the  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  cast  in  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Old  IVsta- 
ment  symbolism.  The  visions  of  John  correspond  in  chanieter 
with  those  of  Daniel  and  Zeehariah.  Hence  the  introdnetory  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  officers  of  the  seven  churches  are  expressed  under 
Old  Testament  designations.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  the  propriety  of  the  Old  Testament  form  to 
have  spoken  of  the  ^  angels '  of  one  congregation,  because  under 
the  Old  Testament  each  synagogue  had  but  one.  The  ministry 
which  in  the  New  Testament  churehes  performed  the  same 
general  duties  as  devolved  on  the  angel  of  the  synagogue  under  the 
Old,  is  therefore,  wc  consider,  even  though  consisting  of  more 
than  one  person,  symbolically  represented  as  the  ‘  angel'  of  the 
church,  not  the  '  angels,'  because  each  synagogue  had  possessed 
but  one  angel.  Mr.  Newman's  statement  is  also  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  chronological  considerations.  The  Rook  of  Reve¬ 
lation  (see  Dr.  Davidson's  elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  G21,  G22)  was  probably  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.,  in  the  year  G7  or  G8.  Now  Paul  had  only  a 
few  years  earlier,  most  probably  in  the  spring  of  58  or  51),  ad¬ 
dressed  an  assembly  of  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  had  changed  so 
greatly  in  that  time.  Besides,  supposing,  what  though  not 
improoable,  cannot  be  fairly  assumed,  that  John's  epistle,  which 
was  undoubtedly  addressed  to  a  leading  Christian  in  the  Ephesian 
Asia,  if  not  in  Ephesus  itself,  was  w  ritten  before  the  Apocalypse, 
this  would  only  show'  that  Diotrephes,  one  of  the  ciders,  (Deme¬ 
trius,  whose  conduct  is  contrasted  with  his  being  another)  so^ht 
something  like  prelatical  authority ;  but  that  John  l)oth  disap¬ 
proved  and  threatened  to  punish  his  conduct.  These  hints, 
therefore,  affonl  no  countenance  to  ^Ir.  Newman's  view',  though 
sanctioned  by  the  general  consent  of  theologians. 
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The  last  department  of  the  Cyclopaidia  which  we  have  to 
notice  is  that  of  biblical  history  and  biography.  For  the 
general  excellence  of  this  department,  also,  we  have  a  guarantee 
in  Dr.  Kitto’s  previous  labours.  Considering,  however,  the 
numerous  difficulties  which  scripture  history  embraces,  and  the 
various  pens  which  the  editor  wjis  obliged  to  engage  to  assist 
him,  it  was  morally  impossible  that  all  the  articles  should  be 
equally  convincing  and  satisfactory.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
editor*  of  such  a  work,  that  we  should  give  his  own  account  of 
his  position  and  responsibilities,  as  he  realized  them  him- 
self:— 

*  The  only  drawback  likely  -to  arise  from  co*  operation  so  various 
and  extensive,  lay  in  the  probability  that  considerably  different 
views  might  be  manifested  in  the  several  articles ;  and  that,  too,  on 
subjects  on  which  every  reader  is  likely  to  have  formed  some  opinion 
of  his  own,  and  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  erroneous  or  suspi¬ 
cious,  every  opinion  which  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  that  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  In  this  lay  the  sole  danger 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking.  Here  was  to  bo 
a  book  which  no  one  man,  and  not  even  a  very  few  men  could  pro¬ 
duce;  and  which  the  public  would  yet  probably  expect  to  exhibit 
as  much  unity,  not  only  of  plan  and  execution,  but  of  opinion  and 
sentiment,  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  a  single  mind.  The  editor, 
however,  felt  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  find  forty  independent 
thinkers  among  whom  there  could  be  no  visible  diversities  of  senti¬ 
ment.  But  he  thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  producing  so 
near  an  approach  to  uniformity  on  matters  of  real  importance  as 
would  satisfy  every  reasonable  reader.  .  .  .  Entire  uniformity, 

if  attainable  at  all,  could  only  have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  very  different  and  greatly  inferior  work.* — Prefacet  p.  viii. 

Ilanng  then  stated  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his  ideas  to 
dictate  to  the  contributors  the  views  they  were  to  take  of  the 
subjects  entrusted  to  them,  and  that,  except  in  his  own  instance, 
the  initials  of  each  contributor  were  appended  to  the  articles  he 
bad  furnished,  the  editor  adds  : 

*  Yet  though  some  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  may  possibly 
find  in  this  work,  in  a  few  articles,  opinions  in  which  they  cannot 
^ree,  and  views  from  which  their  own  differ,  it  is  right  that  the 
^rsons  engaged  in  producing  it  should  claim  for  it  a  judgment 
founded,  not  on  particular  articles,  but  upon  its  general  character, 
which  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
standards  of  orthodox  opinion  in  this  country,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  those  leading  articles,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
^mping  the  character  of  any  work  in  which  they  are  found,  etc. 
rreface,  pp.  viii,  ix. 

This  claim  is  just.  Wc  can  also  testify  to  the  sound  character 
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both  for  scholarship  and  moral  feeling,  which  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  contributions  exhibit,  and  consider  that  the  diversity  which 
exists  here  and  there  is  no  disparagement,  but  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  work.  It  allows,  what  every  seholar  or  student 
must  desire,  a  better  opportunity  of  sifting  ojnnions  and  state- 
nients,  than  a  more  jnirtial  or  arbitrary  method  would  have 
afforded.  But  this  very  circumstance  also  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  readers  of  the  work  should  come  to  the  study  of  it  witii 
a  disposition  to  compare  and  examine ;  that  they  should  search 
for  proof,  wherever  proofs  can  be  obtained,  and  hold  whatever 
result  their  investigations  issue  in,  with  jnst  so  much  of  convic¬ 
tion,  and  no  more,  as  the  evidence  warrants.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  if  there  be  anything  jejune,  or 
doubtful,  or  erroneous  in  one  part,  it  will  be  corrected  by 
another,  and  the  true  normal  habits  of  the  bible* student  be 
usefully  encouraged  and  strengthened. 

We  can  partially  illustnite  these  remarks  by  instances  iiiimc- 
diatcly  before  us.  The  juticle  '  David  ^  produced  no  sniall 
anxiety  in  our  mind  when  we  first  p)eru8ed  it,  as  the  w  ork  cainc 
out  in  numbers.  This  anxiety  was  not  occasioned  by  the  exhi. 
bition  which  the  article  gives  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
which  exist  in  the  First  book  of  Samuel  respecting  the  early 
life  of  David :  these  discrepancies  must  be  taken  into  account, 
if  we  would  investigate  the  sources  from  which  an  accurate  view' 
of  David’s  history  is  to  be  derived.  Neither  would  we  alto¬ 
gether  say,  that  the  article  is  written  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to 
the  authority,  and  opposed  to  the  representations  of  Scripture ; 
the  close  of  it  resists  that  view.  But  we  did  perceive  that  the 
difficulties  were  stated  keenly  and  con-amore ;  that  though  some 
of  the  solutions  which  have  been  suggested  were  passingly 
hinted  at,  there  was  neither  any  examination  of  them,  nor  any 
reference  to  the  authors  by  wdiom  they  are  exhibited  and 
defended;  that  some  portions  of  David’s  conduct  were  regarded 
not  from  the  scriptural  point  of  view',  but  from  that  of  a  low 
rationalism ;  and  that  even  the  silence  of  scripture  as  to  Band’s 
motives,  is  occasionally  construed  into  a  ground  of  an  insinua¬ 
tion  unfriendly  to  his  character.  We  laid  dow'ii  the  article,  in 
fact,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  simply  calculated  to  en¬ 
gender  doubt.  We  therefore  did  fear,  that  if  other  leading 
historical  articles  were  written  in  the  same  manner,  the  effect 
would  be  very  injurious  to  students  whose  range  of  reading 
might  be  limited.  But  our  aj^prehensions  were  subsequently 
removc<l.  In  the  articles  on  Saul  and  on  the  Books  of  Samuel, 
those  counterbalancing  considerations  arc  stated,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  sec  the  whole  case  before  him,  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  added  to  other  works,  in  which  the  principal  subjects 
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RPC  comprehensively  discussed.  The  last  mentioned  articles  did 
not  indeed  remove  our  dissatisfaction  at  the  mode  in  which  the 
immolation  of  Saiirs  sons  was  treated  under  the  article  *  David  / 
but,  considering  the  great  variety  of  contributors  engaged,  and 
that  so  many  of  them  arc  foreign  writers,  there  is  companitivcly 
little  of  a  description  which  we  should  disapprove.  Let  the 
work  be  fairly  used  as  a  w  hole,  and  it  will  be  productive  of  ex¬ 
tensive  benefit  to  the  cause  of  sacred  learning  in  our  country. 

As  historical  contributions  of  great  interest  we  may  specify 
‘  Adam,'  and  *  Noah,'  by  Dr.  Pyc  Smith ;  *  Moses,'  by  Professor 
llavernick;  'Abraham,'  by  Dr.  Kitto;  'Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
'Joseph,'  by  Dr.  Beard;  'Nebuchadnezzar,'  by  Dr.  Wright ; 
'Jeremiah,'  by  Mr.  Gotch  ;  'Jesus,'  by  Dr.  John  Brown;  '  Paul 
and  Peter,'  by  Dr.  Alexander.  Some  of  these  arc  worthy  of 
a  distinct  notice  did  our  limits  allow  of  it.  In  this  department, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  preceding,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  suggest, 
by  a  few  remarks  and  specimens,  the  general  quality  of  the 
work  under  review' ;  and  our  readers  must  by  no  means  take 
fur  grnnted  that  articles  which  we  have  overlooked,  or  been 
compelled  to  pjiss  over,  arc  therefore  of  inferior  merit  or  im¬ 
portance.  Having,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  adopted 
the  arrangement  of  subjects  mentioned  in  our  first  extract,  w'O 
find  that  we  have  neglected  altogether  a  numerous  class  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles,  w  hich  yet  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Among 
these  we  must  mention  'Angels,'  and  '  Heaven,'  by  the  editor; 
‘  Canaan,'  bv  Dr.  Alexander :  '  Creation,'  bv  Professor  Baden 
1  owell ;  '  Gnosticism,'  ‘  Greek  Philosophy,'  and  '  Logos,'  by  Mr. 
Potter,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  Insjnration  and  Miracles,  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Woods ;  '  Interpretation  and  Hermeneutics,'  by  Dr, 
Credner;  Introduction  (biblical),  by  the  same;  'Justifica¬ 
tion,'  and  'Mediator,'  by  Dr.  Doran;  'Manuscripts,'  (biblical) 
Hnd  'Talmud,'  by  Dr.  Davidson;  'Proper  Names,'  by  Dr. 
Ewald ;  '  Nations,  Dispersion  of,'  and  '  Confusion  of  Tongues/ 
by  Dr.  Pyc  Smith ;  '  Revelations,'  spurious,  by  Dr.  Wright ; 

‘  Schools,'  by  Dr.  Michelson  and  the  editor ;  and  '  Theology,' 
(biblical)  by  Dr.  Credner.  We  trust  our  readers  arc  now  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  promise  of  valuable  information  wliich  this  work 
holds  out  to  those  wdio  purchase  and  peruse  it,  and  that  such  as 
we  interested  in  biblical  inquiries  will  procure  and  make  a 
pood  use  of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  tlie  advanced  age  in  which  it 
^as  produced,  and  will  Uvssist  in  realizing  a  still  higher  standard 
of  biblical  science. 

In  our  opening  paragraph  w’c  made  reference  to  a  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  w’idely  distinguishable  from  all  the  imitations  and 
^bstmets  of  Calmet,  which  arc  now'  so  happily  su|>crscdcd.  Wc 
in  view,  as  our  more  intelligent  readers  w'ill  have  supposed, 
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the  Biblisches  ReaUworterhuch  of  Winer.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  compared  some  few  articles  of  that  work  with  corre- 
8pondiii{^  ones  in  Dr.  Kitto’s,  for  the  sake  of  showinj:^  that  occa¬ 
sionally,  thou{»h  not  exactly  in  the  same  instances,  both  have 
travelled  beyond  the  due  range  of  Scripture  subjects,  and  that 
both  have  left  some  topics  unnoticed,  on  which  the  biblical 
student  might  desire  information.  We  may  refer  to  the  article 

*  Shekinah,^  as  one  we  have  subjected  to  this  comparative  ana¬ 
lysis.  But  our  limits  are  filled  up  ;  and  we  can  only  suggest 
that  even  now,  on  a  review  of  his  whole  w  ork,  Dr.  Kitto  might 
obtain  some  very  valuable  additional  matter  from  Winer,  and 
express  our  hope  that  the  present  Cyclopedia  is,  like  the  ‘  Bri- 
tannica,^  destined  to  live  as  the  standard  work  of  its  class,  em¬ 
bodying  new  and  important  improvements  in  each  successive 
edition. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  this  Cyclopedia  is  printed  with 
surprising  accuracy.  We  noticed  in  page  985  of  vol.ii.,  ‘  Blaney’ 
for  Blayney,  and  ‘  Stouard  *  for  Stonard,  and  elscw  here  one  or 
two  trifling  errors  of  the  press ;  but  tbe  greatest  pains  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness.  In  taking  leave  of  it, 
or  rather, — as  we  expect  to  consult  it  frequently, — let  us  say, 
in  concluding  this  lengthened,  though  rapid  and  imperfect 
notice,  we  would  express  our  hope,  '  that  with  such  claims  to 
attention,  and  embodying  as  it  does  the  results  of  great  labour 
and  much  anxious  thought,  the  work  now  oflered  to  the  ])uhlic 
will  not  only  receive  indulgent  consideration  for  the  minute 

*  errors,  defects,  and  perhaps  discrepancies,  from  which  the  editor 
dares  not  hope  that  it  is  wholly  exempt,’  but  that  it  will  obtain 
the  patronage  to  winch  it  is  fairly  entitled,  and  prove  to  wealthy 
publishers  that  light  literature  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  best, 
outlet  for  literary  enterprise. 


Art  III. — Life  in  California :  during  a  residence  of  sex'eral  years  in  that 
Territory^  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Country  and  the  Missionary 
Establishments,  y*ith  Incidents,  Obsert'ations,  etc.  etc.  Illustrate 
%rith  numerous  Engravings,  By  an  American.  To  which  is  annexed 
a  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin,  Customs,  and  Traditions,  of  the 
Indians  of  Alta^Califomia,  Translated  from  the  original  Sj>anish 
Manuscript,  New  York  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

California  is  only  slightly  known  to  our  countrymen,  and 
until  lately  it  possessed  very  little  to  attract  their  attention. 
Situated  in  a  distant  region,  thinly  populated,  without  com¬ 
merce  or  literature,  a  mere  dependance  of  a  feeble  and  despised 
government,  it  possessed  neither  political,  social,  or  religious 
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interest.  It  awakened  no  enquiry,  and  rendered  no  tribute  to 
the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Recent  events,  how¬ 
ever,  have  placed  it  before  the  eye  of  European  statesmen,  who 
are,  in  consequence,  asking  for  information  respecting  its  con¬ 
dition  and  capabilities.  The  United  States  government  is 
evidently  bent  on  its  acquisition.  Their  vast  extent  of  territory 
does  not  satisfy  them,  and  they  are  consequently  looking  to  this 
neglected  region  ns  the  means  of  providing  for  their  restless  and 
adventurous  citizens.  This  has  been  anticipated  for  some  time, 
as  much  more  probable  than  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
Russia,  which  it  was  the  fashion  a  few  years  since  to  apprehend. 
The  latter  were  until  recently  settled  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  California,  and  it  was  thought  probable  by  many  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  extend  the  domains  of  the  autocrat  in 
this  direction.  The  Russian  settlement,  however,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  fears  to  which  it  gave  rise  have,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  disappeared.  The  present  danger — if  such  it  may  be 
termed — is  from  another  quarter.  Though  the  frontiers  of 
North  America  arc  much  more  distant  than  the  Russian,  yet 
the  habits  of  the  people  render  this  of  little  moment.  Tlic  tide 
of  American  cmigrjvtion  is  moving  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  and  unless  some  change  occurs,  which  no  human  foresight 
can  predict,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  revolutionize  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  extensive  regions.  Under  such  circumstances  wc 
welcome  accurate  information  from  any  quarter,  and  though 
the  volume  before  us  possesses  little  that  is  exciting,  or  even 
very  interesting  in  its  details,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  value  which 
renders  it  both  interesting  and  useful.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  man  of  business,  who  writes  brielly,  and  in  clear  style,  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  w  ithout  descanting  much  on  the  rationale  of 
things,  or  attempting  an  explanation  of  Californian  mvstcrics. 
He  is,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  recording  what  was  on 
the  surface,  and  as  his  engagements  were  mainly  commercial, 
the  lovers  of  adventure  will  find  little  to  gratify  their  taste. 
His  first  intention  w  jis  to  have  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  country 
to  his  translation  of  Hoscana^s  '  Historical  Account  of  the 
Indians  of  California,^  but  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  his 
countrymen  in  the  subject  has  induced  liirn  ‘  to  lay  before  the 
rca<lcr  a  simple  statement  respecting  the  country,  and  its 
political  progress,  from  the  time  when  Mexico  became  free  from 
Spanish  dominion.^  In  doing  this  he  has  confined  himself,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  events  which  fell  under  his  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  his  work  is  consequently  wanting  in  breadth  of 
information,  while  it  constitutes,  nevertheless,  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion.  The  country  is  nominally,  at  least, 
under  the  government  of  Mexico,  by  whom  its  governor,  and 
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Other  ofhoorB^  have  been  appoint^.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
bj  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  which  it  extends,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  range  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Indian  territorj’.  The 
part  inhabited  by  European  and  other  foreign  settlers,  is  a  tract 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  sea,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  forty  miles. 

‘  The  whole  of  Upper  California  was  led  entirely  to  the  control  of 
the  Franciscan  Friars;  while  the  Dominicans  were  entrusted  with 
the  lower  province.  From  1769  until  1770,  no  less  than  nineteen 
missions  were  founded — another  in  1817,  and  one  more  in  1823, 
which  are  all  that  have  ever  been  established.  These  were  the 
germs  of  Spanish  colonization,  which  were  advanced  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  four  Presidios,  or  military  fortresses ;  viz.,  St.  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  and  St.  Francisco ;  from  whence  troops 
could  bo  marched  at  any  moment,  if  requisite.  The  prosperity  of 
these  missions  was  great  until  the  year  1824,  since  which  they  have 
gradually  depreciated,  and  are  now  almost  entirely  destroyed.' — 
Preface,  p.  vii. 

Our  author  left  Boston  in  July  1828,  in  the  character  of  a 
commercial  agent,  and  resided  in  the  country  during  several 
years,  and  the  account  he  gives  confirms  the  view  of  preceding 
writers,  as  to  the  failure  hitherto  of  republic.'in  institutions  in 
Mexico.  He  visited  most  of  the  missions,  and  the  sketch  of  any 
one  of  them  will  afford  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  all.  We  take 
that  of  St.  Luis  Rey,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  valley. 

*  It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when  we  rode  up  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  at  the  entrance  of  which  many  Indians  had  congregated 
to  behold  us,  and  as  wc  dismounted,  some  stood  ready  to  take  otf  our 
spurs,  whilst  others  unsaddled  the  horses.  The  reverend  father  was 
at  prayers,  and  some  time  elapsed  ere  he  came,  giving  us  a  most 
cordial  reception.  Chocolate  and  refreshments  were  at  once  ordered 
for  us,  and  rooms  where  we  might  arrange  our  dress,  w'hich  had 
become  somewhat  soiled  by  the  dust. 

*  This  mission  was  founded  in  the  year  1798,  by  its  present  minis¬ 
ter,  father  Antonio  Peyri,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  reformer 
and  director  among  the  Indians.  At  this  time,  1829,  its  population 
was  about  three  thousand  Indians,  who  were  all  employed  in  various 
occupations.  Some  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  others 
attended  to  the  management  of  over  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
Many  were  carpenters,  masons,  coopers,  saddlers,  shoemakers, 
weavers,  &c.,  while  the  females  were  employed  in  spinning  and  pre¬ 
paring  wool  for  their  looms,  which  produced  a  sufficiency  of 
blankets  for  their  yearly  consumption.  Thus  every  one  had  his  par¬ 
ticular  vocation,  and  each  department  its  official  superintendent,  or 
alcalde;  these  were  subject  to  the  supervision  of  one  or  more 
Spanish  wioyordomos,  who  were  appointed  by  the  missionary  father, 
End  oonaequently  under  his  immediate  direction. 
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The  building  occupies  a  large  square,  of  at  least  eighty  or  ninety 
yards  each  side ;  forming  an  extensive  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
fountain  constantly  supplies  the  establishment  with  pure  water. 
The  front  is  protected  by  a  long  corridor,  supported  by  thirty- two 
arches,  ornamented  with  latticed  railings,  which,  together  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  church  on  the  right,  presents  an  attractive 
view  to  the  traveller;  the  interior  is  divided  into  apartments  for  the 
missionary  and  mnyordonios,  store-rooms,  w'orkshops,  hospitals, 
rooms  for  unmarried  males  and  females,  while  near  at  hand  is  a 
range  of  buildings  tenanted  by  the  families  of  the  superintendents. 
There  is  also  a  guard- house,  where  were  stationed  some  ten  ora 
dozen  soldiers,  and  in  the  rear  spacious  granaries  stored  with  an 
abundance  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  peas,  &c. ;  also  large  enclosures 
for  wagons,  carts,  and  the  implements  of  agriculture.  In  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  square  might  be  seen  the  various  trades  at  work,  present¬ 
ing  a  scene  not  dissimilar  to  some  of  the  working  departments  of  our 
slate  prisons.  Adjoining  are  two  large  gardens,  which  supply  the 
table  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  two  or  three  large  *  ranchos*  or 
farms  are  situated  from  five  to  eight  leagues  distant,  where  the 
Indians  are  employed  in  cultivation  and  domesticating  cattle. 

*  The  church  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  whose  exterior  is  not  with¬ 
out  some  considerable  ornament  and  tasteful  finish  ;  but  the  interior 
is  richer,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  pictures  of 
saints  and  scripture  subjects,  glaringly  coloured,  and  attractive  to 
the  eye.  Around  the  altar  are  many  images  of  the  saints,  and  the 
Ull  and  massive  candelabras,  lighted  during  mass,  throw  an 
imposing  light  upon  the  whole.* — pp.  23 — 25. 

The  professed  object  of  these  establishments  is  the  good  of 
the  Indians,  and  to  ascertain,  though  we  fear  a  very  limited 
extent,  this  may  be  etlected.  Both  in  the  indulgences  granted 
and  in  the  restraints  imposed,  there  is  a  singular  disregard  of 
some  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  our  nature,  on  which 
alone  the  civilization  of  a  people  can  be  effected.  Self  support 
and  self  respect  are  clearly  of  this  order,  and  yet  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  system,  as  detailed  by  our  author,  is  adapted 
rather  to  repress,  than  to  favour  their  growth.  The  system 
is  indeed  essentially  erroneous.  It  is  one  of  force,  rather  than  of 
instruction,  and  ends  in  mere  formalism  and  wretchedness. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised,  when  told  that : — 

*  Mass  is  offered  daily,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians 
attend ;  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  numbers  of  them  driven  along 
by  alcaldes,  and  under  the  whip’s  lash  forced  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  men  are  placed  generally  upon  the  left,  and 
the  females  occupy  the  right  of  the  church,  so  that  a  passage  way 
or  aisle  is  formed  between  them  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
altar,  where  zealous  officials  are  stationed  to  enforce  silence  and 
attention.  At  evening  again,  *  El  Rosario*  is  prayed,  and  a  second 
hme  all  assemble  to  participate  in  supplication  to  the  Virgin. 
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*  The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  miserable  indeed ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  attempt  to  escape  from  the  severity 
of  the  religious  discipline  at  the  mission.  They  are  pursued, 
and  generally  taken ;  when  they  are  flogged,  and  an  iron  clog  U 
fastened  to  their  leg,  serving  as  additional  punishment,  and  a  warn- 
ing  to  others.’ — pp.  25,  20. 

Such  is  the  folly  with  which  civilized  man  has  commonlv 
sought  to  reclaim  the  savage.  He  is  first  reduced  to  a  state  of 
vassalage,  if  not  of  personal  slaverj^  and  is  then  punished,  if  he 
attempt  to  recover  his  former  liberty.  The  result  of  all  this  is 
the  semblance,  the  mere  outward  form  of  civilization  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Bodily  attitudes  may  easily  be  imitated,  and  these  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  energy  and  holiness  of  religion,  how¬ 
ever  vicious  the  passions  which  arc  cherished,  or  the  practices 
indulged  in.  Let  the  following  description  of  what  was  seen  at 
St.  Gabriel  be  taken  as  an  illustration  : — 

*  In  the  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  we  went  to  the  church,  where 
the  priest  had  already  commenced  the  service  of  the  mass.  The 
imposing  ceremony,  glittering  ornaments,  and  illuminated  walls, 
w’ere  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  simple  mind  of  the  Indian,  and  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  apparent  devotion  of  the  multitude,  who 
seemed  absorbed,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  scene  before  them.  The 
solemn  music  of  the  mass  was  well  selected,  and  the  Indian  voices 
accorded  harmoniously  with  the  flutes  and  violins  that  accompanied 
them.  On  retiring  from  the  church,  the  musicians  stationed  them¬ 
selves  at  a  private  door  of  the  building,  whence  issued  the  reverend 
father,  whom  they  escorted  with  music  to  his  quarters ;  there  they 
remained  for  a  half  hour,  performing  waltzes  and  marches,  until 
some  trifling  present  was  distributed  among  them,  when  they  retired 
to  tiieir  homes. 

*  As  is  usual  on  all  their  'dias  de  fiesta,’  the  remaining  part  of  the 
sabbath  is  devoted  to  amusements,  and  the  Indian  generally  resorts 
to  gambling,  in  which  he  indulges  to  the  most  criminal  excess,  fre¬ 
quently  losing  all  he  possesses  in  the  world — his  clothes — beads, 
baubles  of  all  kinds,  and  even  his  wife  and  children !  We  saw  them 
thus  engaged,  scattered  in  groups  about  the  mission,  while,  at  a 
little  distance,  quite  an  exciting  horse-race  was  going  on;  the 
Indians  betting  as  wildly  on  their  favourite  animals  as  upon  the 
games  of  chance,  which  found  so  many  devotees.’ — pp.  31,  32. 

The  Indian  population  has  for  some  years  past  been  rapidly 
declining.  That  of  Alta  California  was  estimated  in  1829  at 
upwards  of  30,000,  but  now  scareely  reaches  a  third  of  that 
number,  whilst  the  white  population  is  about  8000.  Until  recently 
very  little  encouragement  was  given  to  immigration,  and  the 
I  catholic  missions  had  interests  unfriendly  to  the  settlement  of 

foreigners.  A  wiser  policy,  however,  is  now’  pursued,  and  several 
hundred  Americans  arc,  in  consequence,  already  located  within 
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the  territory.  ^  Their  industrious  habits/  says  our  author,  ‘  have 
procured  for  them  many  very  promising  settlements,  where  the 
lands,  under  judicious  management,  produce  abundance,  and 
contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country.* 

The  general  tone  of  morals  is  such  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  men  are  concerned.  The  women, 
we  confess,  judging  from  our  author’s  description,  are  better 
than  we  looked  for  : — 

*  The  men  are  generally  indolent,  and  addicted  to  many  vices, 
caring  little  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  who,  like  themselves, 
grow  up  unworthy  members  of  society.  Yet,  with  vice  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  men,  the  female  portion  of  the  community,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  its  influence,  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  places  in  the  world,  where,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  can  be  found  more  chastity,  industrious  habits,  and 
correct  deportment,  than  among  the  women  of  this  place.  This  ob¬ 
servation  may  be  applied  to  the  country  generally ;  which  is  rather 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  want  of  distinction  observed  be¬ 
tween  those  of  virtuous  and  immoral  habits :  for  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  at  public  assemblages  the  most  perfect  familiarity  between  the 
two  classes.  This  often  misleads  strangers,  who  form,  in  consequence, 
incorrect  opinions.  In  time,  when  the  country  becomes  more  settled, 
a  necessary  distinction  will  prevail  among  the  various  classes ;  and 
society  will  be  found  more  select,  as  in  places  of  greater  civilization. 
Iheir  adherence  to  the  faithful  observances  of  the  church,  as  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  is  truly  firm  ;  and  the  most  trifling  deviation  from 
Its  commands  is  looked  upon  with  abhorrence.  The  extreme  vene¬ 
ration  sliown  towards  the  holy  teachers  of  their  religion,  and  the 
wonderful  influence  exercised  by  them,  even  in  the  affairs  of  their 
eyery-day  life,  may  account  for  any  virtue  they  may  exhibit.  The 
friar’s  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  superior  education,  give  him 
a  station  far  above  the  unenlightened  state  of  the  laity,  and  place  him 
in  a  sphere  to  inculcate  good  or  disseminate  evil.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  country,  the  original  founders  of  Christianity  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  truly  pious,  excellent  men,  and  their  successors,  gene¬ 
rally,  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  their  honourable  character.* — 
pp.  73,  74. 

The  greatest  atrocities  are  4)ractised  almost  with  impunity,  so 
feeble  is  the  Mexican  government,  and  so  imperfect  its  executive 
administration.  The  following  speaks  volumes,  and  would 
eflectually  prevent  our  envying  the  inliabitants  of  California : — 

*  Whilst  G - and  myself  remained  as  temporary  residents  on 

•bore,  no  particular  occurrence  transpired,  excepting  an  occasional 
robbery,  or  murder,  at  the  south  ;  for  still  the  missions  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  were  unsettled,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  new  act  of 
▼lolence  occurring. 

'  A  white  man  was  stabbed  by  a  black  fellow ;  but  this  being  con- 
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sidered  only  tn  ordinary  occurrence,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  A 
sergeant  of  artillery  who  had  cut  the  throat  of  his  comrade,  was  put 
on  board  the  barque  Leonor,  bound  to  St.  Bias.  There  being  no 
constituted  tribunal  here  to  take  cognizance  of  the  deed,  the  vilUin 
was  sent  to  Mexico,  where,  the  probability  is,  he  was  promoted,  and 
will  be  ordered  buck  to  commit  more  murders  !  This  hus  been  too 
often  the  cose,  and  the  assassin,  emboldened  in  consequence,  hesi¬ 
tates  not  to  kill,  when  he  feels  it  indispensable  to  his  purpose. 
What  is  most  astonishing  is,  why  the  Indian  does  not  take  example 
from  his  Mexican  brethren,  and  like  them,  kill  and  plunder.'— 
p.l52. 

The  national  amusements  of  a  people  betray  much  of  their 
character.  They  arc  a  mirror,  in  which  the  inner  man  is  re¬ 
flected,  and  on  which,  therefore,  a  thoughtful  observer  will  gaze 
with  far  more  interest  than  the  sport  itself  can  minister. 

Knowing  what  has  been  fashionable  in  Europe,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  defence  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruetiou  of  *animal  life,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  we  must  not  hastily  draw  a  too  unfavourable  conclusion 
from  such  scenes  as  the  following,  which  our  author  witnessed 
at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  : — 

*  No  other  incident  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  my  jotirney, 
and  I  returned  to  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  pleasant  trip,  in  time  to 
witness  a  bull  and  bear  bait  that  was  to  take  place  at  the  Mission, 
the  day  following. 

•Old  Bruin  was  first,  however,  to  be  caught,  and  about  a  dozen 
rnqueros,  with  their  mayordomo,  started  off  to  entrap  him.  On  such 
occasions,  a  bright  moonlight  night  was  always  selected,  and  their 
usual  mode  of  securing  him  was  as  follows.  In  some  remote  spot 
w’hich  the  bears  most  frequented,  a  bullock  w'as  slain  and  his  carcase 
left  exposed.  At  an  early  hour  the  Indians  repaired  to  some 
neighbouring  concealment  where  they  watched  the  bear’s  approach, 
which  was  announced  by  the  howling  of  w’olves,  and  the  noise  of 
immense  numbers  of  coyotes.  He  usually  crept  along  suspiciously 
towards  the  bait,  and  while  eagerly  engaged  in  consuming  it,  the 
Indians  suddenly  pounced  upon  him  from  their  ambush,  and  with 
their  lassos  thrown  around  his  neck,  tumbled  him  to  the  ground. 
Odentimes  at  the  approach  of  his  pureuers  he  would  rise  on  his  hind 
legs,  prepared  for  defence,  when  the  lassos  were  cither  broken  or 
forced  from  the  rider.  The  expert  vaquero,  however,  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  poor  Bruin,  foaming  with  rage,  gagged,  and  secured 
with  a  dozen  lassos,  was  drawn  to  the  Mission  ;  either  upon  a  low, 
two-wheeled  cart,  or  a  large  bullock’s  hide. 

*  Success  bad  attended  them  on  this  occasion,  and  at  sunrise  a 
large  grey  bear  was  secured  to  a  tree  in  front  of  the  Mission.  It  was 
past  noon  when  I  rode  up  and  dismounted  to  look  at  the  poor  con¬ 
demned  brute,  who,  almost  exhausted  with  heat  and  rage,  seemed 
hardly  competent  to  the  trial  that  awaited  him.  Persons  were 
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•landing  around,  thrusting  pointed  sticks  into  his  sides,  till  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  infuriated  animal  knew  no  bounds.  A  sailor,  rather  the 
worse  for  *  aguardiente,'  reeled  up  to  take  part  in  the  fun,  and  with 
his  recklessness  and  wit  added  infinitely  to  the  amusement.  At 
length  an  unfortunate  stagger  brought  him  within  reach  of  Bruin's 
paw,  who  seized  him  by  the  leg  and  drove  his  teeth  quite  through 
the  calf.  With  extreme  difficulty,  they  rescued  him  from  his  danger, 
and  a  skillful  practitioner  happening  to  be  near,  the  wound  was  im¬ 
mediately  sewed  up. 

‘The  time  arrived  for  the  sport  to  commence,  and  every  one  re¬ 
paired  to  a  large  square,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  long  corridor 
with  a  temporary  fence  of  poles.  The  bear,  still  encumbered  with 
his  fastenings,  was  first  brought  in,  and  then  the  bull  came  plunging 
into  the  enclosure,  as  if  a  mutch  for  a  dozen  such  opponents. 
A  lasso  w'us  fastened  to  the  hind  leg  of  the  bear,  leaving  his  foic 
paws  at  liberty  for  defence,  and  connecting  with  one  of  the  bull's 
fore  legs,  so  contrived  as  to  give  them  a  scope  of  about  twenty  feet 
for  manmuvring.  This  being  accomplished,  the  other  fastenings  w'ere 
removed,  and  the  two  terrified  creatures  remained  sole  occupants  of 
the  square.  The  bull  roared,  pawed  the  earth,  flung  his  head  in  the 
air,  and  at  every  movement  of  his  opponent  seemed  inclined  to 
escape,  but  the  lasso  checked  his  course,  and  brought  them  both 
with  a  sudden  jerk  to  the  ground.  Bruin,  careless  of  the  scene 
around  him,  looked  with  indifference  upon  his  enemy,  seemingly  too 
exhausted  to  bear  the  struggle,  but  the  jerk  of  the  lasso  aroused  him 
as  if  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  he  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs,  in  tho 
posture  of  defence.  At  this  moment,  the  bull  rushed  upon  him,  and 
with  his  sharp  horns  seemed  to  have  gored  him  through ;  but  not  so, 
for  a  mournful  bellow  told  his  situation.  The  bear  had  seized  upon 
him  by  the  nose,  whilst  his  paws  clung  around  his  horns.  A  sudden 
exertion, -however,  liberated  the  bull  from  this  embrace,  and  a  second 
plunge  drove  his  horns  half  way  through  his  enemy’s  side,  and  tossed 
him  high  in  the  air,  whence  he  fell  powerless  to  the  ground.  One  or 
two  more  successful  attacks  decided  the  fate  of  Bruin,  and  ho  was 
dragged  from  the  arena,  covered  with  numerous  and  ghastly  wounds. 
T^e  conflict  in  this  case  had  been  short,  owing  to  the  exhausted  con¬ 
dition  of  the  bear ;  but,  on  some  occasions,  it  was  continued  even  to 
the  exhausting  of  a  second  bull ;  this  was  rare,  however,  and  more 
frequently  a  strong  bull  was  able  to  cope  with  two  such  adversaries. 

‘On  this  occasion  every  body  attended,  as  is  customary  in  all  their 
amusements,  and  men,  women,  and  children  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  relative  to  the  fight.  Such  exhibitions  served  for  a  topic  of 
conversation  amongst  all  classes  for  months  afterwards,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  elicited  as  much  applause  as  is  usually  bestowed  on  the 
triumph  of  some  great  actor  in  the  theatre  of  our  own  country,— 
PP.  102-105. 

Judged  of  by  their  public  sports,  the  Californians  will  bear 
Eu  honourable  comparison  with  their  Spanish  progenitors,  for 
whilst  their  origin  may  be  traced  through  the  medium  of  their 
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recreations,  the  worst  features  of  the  games  of  Spain  are  not 
visible  amongst  them.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  their 
bull  fights,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  dcscrip. 
tion  : — 

‘  A  bullfight  in  California  is  far  different  from  the  brutal  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  Here,  the  bull  is  not  killed,  or  lace> 
rated ;  the  object  of  the  amusement  being  merely  the  exhibition  of 
equestrian  performances.  All  the  young  bachelors  are  expected  to 
be  present,  which  generally  secures  a  full  attendance  of  ladies,  who 
stand  on  stages  and  platforms  erected  around  the  enclosure,  ready 
to  bestow  their  smiles  and  approbation  on  those  of  their  choice ; 
hence  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  shawls  is  incessant. 

'  When  a  bull  enters,  (it  being  customary  to  admit  only  one  at  a 
time)  ho  usually  rushes  in  as  if  ready  to  attack  anything  before  him, 
till  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  confused  fluttering  of  scarfs, 
shawls,  and  ribbons,  disconcert  the  animal,  and  he  retires  to  the 
least  occupied  part  of  the  square,  where  he  remains  pawing  up  the 
earth.  Presently,  a  horseman  comes  forth,  with  a  scarlet  cloak,  or 
gaudy  *  scrape,'  which  he  waves  toward  the  bull ;  the  animal  rushes 
at  the  object,  and  the  skill  of  the  rider  consists  in  avoiding  a  col¬ 
lision.  Sometimes  a  dozen  riders  are  thus  in  the  area  at  once,  and 
in  the  confusion,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  horse  is  gored, 
or  a  rider  thrown.  The  more  valiant  appear  on  foot ;  and  as  they 
nimbly  escape  danger,  or  boldly  throw  themselves  into  it,  the 
interest  is  exceedingly  increased.  When  one  bull  is  w'orn  out  with 
fatigue,  another  is  let  in  to  take  his  place ;  and  occasionally  a  rocket 
or  squib  is  thrown  to  excite  his  fury.  The  boys,  on  horseback, 
await  to  receive  the  harassed  creature  as  he  is  let  out,  to  drive  him 
off  outside  of  the  town ;  and  in  his  retreat  he  is  sure  to  be  over¬ 
turned  by  them  at  least  half  a  dozen  times.* — pp.  208,  200. 

The  religious  festivals  of  the  country  are  accommodated  to 
the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  the  people.  It  is  mortifying  to 
observe  how  the  most  solemn  facts  and  deepest  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  may  be  reduced  by  human  folly  to  the  level  of  the  mean 
and  contemptible.  It  would  seem  as  if  an  evil  agency  were 
perpetually  employing  itself,  with  a  potency  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
sisted,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  light  of  revelation,  and  to 
surround  the  most  solemn  things  with  an  air  of  ridicidc. 
Unable  to  banish  revelation,  it  seeks  to  change  its  character,  to 
divest  it  of  its  august  and  awful  import,  to  bring  it  down  from 
its  lofty  and  pure  region,  and  to  render  it  the  plaything,  the 
mere  bauble  at  which  manhood  laughs.  And  all  this  is  done 
uuder  the  semblance  of  respect,  and  with  exquisite  adaptation, 
in  its  form,  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  class  addressed. 
In  our  ow  n  country  it  is  seen  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  with 
which  the  officers  and  ministrations  of  religion  are  associated, 
and  in  California  it  is  witnessed  in  the  yet  more  grotesque  and 
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disgusting  form  described  in  the  following  passage.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  same  spirit  is  essentially  present : — 

*  They  were  rehearsing  night  after  night,  till  at  length  Christmas 
arrived,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  ceremony  of 
midnight  mass  and  the  subsequent  performances. 

*  At  an  early  hour  illuminations  commenced,  fireworks  were  set 
off,  and  all  was  rejoicing.  The  church  bells  rang  merrily,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  mass  the  pathways  leading  to  the  Presidio  were 
enlivened  by  crowds  hurrying  to  devotion.  I  accompanied  Don 
Jose  Antonio,  who  procured  for  me  a  stand  where  I  could  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  everything  that  took  place.  The  mass  commenced,  Padre 
Vicente  de  Olivia  officiated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mysterious 
*  iacrifiew  lie  produced  a  small  image  representing  the  infant 
Saviour,  which  he  held  in  his  hands  for  all  who  chose  to  approach 
and  kiss.  After  this,  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar  was  heard  without, 
the  body  of  the  church  was  cleared,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  harmonious  sounds  of  a  choir  of  voices.  The  characters  entered 
in  procession,  adorned  with  appropriate  costume,  and  bearing 
banners.  There  were  six  females  representing  shepherdesses,  three 
men  and  a  boy.  One  of  the  men  personated  Lucifer,  one  a  hermit, 
and  the  other  Bartolo,  a  lazy  vagabond,  whilst  the  boy  represented 
the  archangel  Gabriel.  The  story  of  their  performance  is  partially 
drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  commences  with  the  angel’s  appearance 
to  the  shepherds,  his  account  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
exhortation  to  them  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  the  manger.  Lucifer 
appears  among  them,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the  prosecution  of 
their  journey.  Ilis  influence  and  temptations  are  about  to  succeed, 
when  Gabriel  again  appears  and  frustrates  their  effect.  A  dialogue 
is  then  carried  on  of  considerable  length  relative  to  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  which  ends  in  the  submission  of  Satan.  The  whole  is 
interspersed  with  songs  and  incidents  that  seem  better  adapted  to 
the  stage  than  the  church.  For  several  days  this  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentation  is  exhibited  at  the  principal  houses,  and  the  performers  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  play  are  entertained  with  refreshments.  The 
boys  take  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the  performance,  and  follow  about 
from  house  to  house,  perfectly  enraptured  with  the  comicalities  of 
the  hermit  and  Bartolo.’ — pp.  67 — 69. 

To  our  author's  work  there  is  appended  a  valuable  addition, 
in  the  shape  of  a  translation  of  Father  Boscana's  historical 
account  of  the  Indians,  which  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by 
^  who  are  engaged  in  such  researches.  It  forms  an  appropriate 
•cquel  to  *  Life  in  California,'  and  in  conjunction  with  it  fornis 
^  volume  to  which  the  geographer  and  historian  may  refer  with 
advantage. 
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Art  IV.  Theological  Essays ;  reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review.  8vo. 
pp.  705.  London:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  volume  of  sterling  worth.  We  have  seen  no  produc- 
tion  of  its  class  from  the  Western  world  that  excels  it.  The 
articles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  selected  from  the  '  Princeton 
Review/  and  go  back  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  Re- 
view  commenced  in  the  year  1825,  under  the  auspices  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ho<lge.  It  has  been  mainly  sustained  by  the  pens  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  in  the 
Iiighcst  degree  creditable  both  to  their  learning  and  acute¬ 
ness.  The  subjects  are  nearly  all  interesting  to  the  whole 
Christian  church,  and  will  be  found  to  include  the  principal 
points  in  debate  between  the  Evangelical  theory  on  the  one 
hand,  and  modern  infidel  philosophy,  Popery,  Socinianism,  Pela- 
gianism,  Arminianisni,  etc.,  on  the  other.  One  highly  valuable 
and  long  article,  which  has  deeply  interested  us,  is  Professor 
Tholuck's  ‘History  of  Theology  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.* 
This  essay,  which  occupies  between  eighty  and  ninety  pages  of 
close  print,  is  a  translation  made  in  1827  from  a  manuscript 
copy  of  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered  by  the  author  when  con¬ 
nected  writh  the  university  of  Berlin.  The  translation,  though 
made  from  notes  taken  in  the  lecture-room,  has  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  passing  under  the  eye  of  the  learned  author.  We  would 
gladly  transfer  to  our  pages  the  whole  of  this  deeply-learned, 
comprehensive,  and  most  able  essay.  But  as  that  is  quite  im¬ 
possible,  we  shall  seleet  a  portion  of  the  seventh  section,  entitled — 
‘  On  the  Influence  of  the  New  Philosophy,^ 

The  author,  in  the  first  or  introductor}^  part,  states  the  bad 
effect  produced  upon  the  German  mind  by  the  excessive  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Wolf's  philosophy,  which  by  asserting  its  ability 
to  make  even  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  clcju*  and  firm 
as  any  mathematical  demonstration,  had  driven  many  profound 
thinkers  into  the  extreme  conclusion,  that  truth  was  utterly 
unattainable.  Besides  this.  Wolf,  though  professing  to  hold 
Christianity,  had  separated  so  completely  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  that  many  of  his  disciples  contented 
themselves  wdth  embracing  the  former  and  rejecting  the  latter, 
as  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  demonstrative  evidence.  This 
gave  rise  to  what  was  known  as  ‘  the  popular  philosophy/  wid 
Wolf’s  disciples  became  divided  into  the  two  parties  which 
would  be  known  in  this  countrv’  under  the  name  of  Heists  and 
Christians. 

But  then  the  great  change  came  on  which  affected  every- 
^ittg  bearing  the  name  of  thought  and  philosophy.  Kant 
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arose,  excited,  Dr.  Tlioluck  thinks,  by  the  scepticism  of  Ilume, 
to  investigate  the  capability  of  the  liunian  powers  to  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  iinisible  tilings.  The  issue  of  Kant’s  philoso¬ 
phizing  was  the  conclusion,  that  man  was  wholly  incompetent 
to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  invisible  things  by  any  species  of 
demonstration  like  that  which  AVolf  had  worked.  He  therefore 
gave  up  what  had  been  called  metaphysics,  and  attempted  to 
erect  an  entirely  novel  system  on  the  postulates  of  practical 
reason.  The  hinge  upon  Avhich  the  Kantian  system  tunis  is 
called  the  categorical  imperative  in  man ;  that  is,  that  we  should 
be  and  do  what  the  moral  law  (of  our  nature)  requires.  Dr. 
Tholuck  goes  on  to  show  that  .this  system  tended  directly  to 
bring  all  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity  into  contempt.  The 
standard  of  moral  duty  was  sought  in  the  pure  reason,  and  only 
so  much  of  Christianity  was  deemed  estimable  as  approved  itself 
to  this  standard,  and  just  because  it  wjis  deemed  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  that  source.  lie  then  shows  that  another  crisis  of 
philosophy  occurred  when  Fichte,  one  of  Kant’s  pupils,  overthrew 
the  system  of  his  master  :  proving,  that  if  we  know  nothing  of 
the  essences  of  things,  and  that  their  predicates  arc  altogether 
categories  of  our  own  minds,  then  we  have  no  sort  of  evidence 
of  an  external  world,  and  our  conclusion  ought  to  be  that  there 
is  nothing  out  of  ourselves.  Thus  he  destroyed  all  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  led  the 
philosophers  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  exists  nothing  but 
spirit.  From  this  point  he  proceeded  to  merge  all  the  finite 
spirits  of  men  in  the  infinite  Spirit  of  God,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  identify  God  with  the  spirit  of  man.  Take  the 
proposition  either  way,  and  God  becomes  nothing  but  man — or 
man  is  the  only  God.  Dr.  Tholuck  observes,  that  this  system 
of  Fichte’s  was  more  consequent  than  that  of  Kant,  but  it 
failed  to  solve  the  problem — the  removfd  of  the  diftcrence  of 
matter  and  spirit ;  dualism  therefore  remains  in  this  system  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  Dr.  Tholuck  describes  the  evils  which  this 
philosophy  produced,  as  not  only  afi’ecting  theology  most  inju¬ 
riously,  but  as  extending  to  the  jihysical  sciences,  which  were 
despised,  in  comparison  with  abstract  speculations.  Man’s 
reason  became  literally  deified ;  and  that  sovereignty,  freedom, 
mid  independence  of  action  which  belong  only  to  the  Deity, 
were  predicated  of  human  reason.  Man  was,  in  fact,  made  god 
by  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  this  impious  philosophy. 

*  Schelling  followed  Fichte.  He  proposed  for  his  object  the  actual 
removing  of  all  opposition  between  matter  and  spirit ;  according  to 
.  **  ®ystem,  an  existence  is  ascribed  as  much  to  the  material  as  the 
immaterial  world  ;  the  former  being  only  a  different  mode  of  expres- 
•*on  or  manifesUtion.  The  spirit  which  thinks  through  these  mate- 
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rial  objects,  frees  them  from  their  bonds  by  freeiot;  the  spirit  which 
is  in  them.  In  so  far.  however,  as  the  laws  of  mailer  are  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  spirit,  the  latter  only  finds  itself  again  when  it  thinks 
throueh  the  matter,  and  appropriates  it  to  itselL  The  only  object, 
therefore,  of  speculation  on  the  external  world  is,  to  come  to  a  full 
knowledge  or  consciousness  of  ourselves.  According  to  these  views, 
God  cannot  bo  regarded  as  a  mere  ck,  since  this  would  be  lifeless. 
If  God  be  living,  he  must  have  an  opposition  in  himself,  the  removal 
of  which  is  his  life ;  hence  the  unity  of  God  has  ever  manifested 
itself  in  multitude  and  variety.  The  spirit  manifested  itself  in  matter, 
that  the  variety  may  reach  the  unity,  and  matter  be  freed  and  raised 
to  spirit.  This  is  the  eternal  activity  of  God.  The  whole  business 
of  philosophy  is  concerned  with- this  point,  the  coming  of  God  to 
sell-consciousness. 

*  This  philosophy  had  the  effect  of  spreading  through  Germany  an 
element  different  from  any  that  had  previously  prevailed.  It  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  feeling  and  consciousness  of  a  living  and  infinite  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  world  and  in  men,  in  nature  and  in  spirit.  It  destroyed 
the  lifeless  idea  of  a  God,  who  stood  behind  the  world  without 
having  any  real  unity  with  it.  it  aroused  men  to  strive  after  know¬ 
ledge  in  a  deeper  and  more  effectual  manner,  because  it  did  not 
employ  itself  with  abstract  speculation,  but  with  intuitive  views ;  in 
this  respect  it  greatly  exceeded  the  popular  philosophy,  or  that  of 
Wolf  or  Kant.  Its  influence  on  theolog}^  therefore,  was  very  great; 
whilst  the  popular  philosophy  and  that  of  Kant  sought  to  expunge 
everything  above  the  reach  of  reason,  that  of  Schelling  again 
awakened  the  feelings  for  the  infinite.  Schelling’s  philosophical 
works  were  published  together  in  1809,  including  the  treatise  on 
human  liberty. — p.  003. 

Frederic  Henry  Jacobi  opposed  the  speculations  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling.  Holding  fast  his  faith  in  human  liberty, 
personal  immortality,  a  personal  God,  and  the  objective  nature 
of  evil ;  he  opposed  to  all  the  previous  systems  the  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  we  have  of  divine  things,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible,  by  mere  speculation,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  He  accordingly  insisted,  that  there  must  be  an 
immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  them,  wliether  the  intui¬ 
tive  perception  be  called  reason  or  consciousness.  This  intui¬ 
tive  feeling,  he  maintained,  teaches  ns  that  there  is  a  God,  who 
stands  as  Thou  before  onr  ego — something  different  from  man. 
He  further  argued,  that  this  intuitive  power  leads  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  personal  liberty,  personal  immortality,  and  the  objec¬ 
tive  nature  of  evil. 

*  Whilst  Jacobi  presented  these  views,  he  appeared  at  the  same 
lime  in  hostility  against  revealed  religion.  He  said,  that  historical 
experience  was  as  much  mediate  as  speculation,  and,  therefor^ 
history  was  as  unfit  us  speculation  to  afford  a  true  knowledge  of 
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divine  things.  Man  can  believe  in  an  eternal  free  God,  by  merely 
hearing  a  relation  concerning  hi  in  ;  the  ground  of  this  therefore 
must  lie  in  the  soul  itself.  I'hese  views  are  principally  expressed  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work  on  divine  things,  in  which  he  appears 
as  the  opponent  of  Claudius. 

‘Jacobi  overlooked  two  important  points:  first,  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  it  might  be  asked  him,  where  faith  in  his  four  doctrines  is 
to  be  found  beyond  the  limits  of  Christianity?  The  whole  oast  is 
destitute  of  it — the  western  philosophy  knows  as  little  about  it;  only 
weak  echoings  of  this  truth  {these  truths)  are  anywhere  to  be  heard. 
Only  a  few  individuals  among  the  most  cultivated  of  mankind,  have 
had  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  them  in  any  period  of  the  world. 
Jacobi  himself  borrowed  them  from  historical  Christianity,  though 
.he  was  ungrateful  enough  to  deny  his  obligations.  He  cannot 
express  himself  upon  this  subject  (these  suhjects)»  except  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  bible.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said,  that  we  believe 
these  truths  merely  because  they  have  been  historically  communi¬ 
cated  to  us,  but  because  we  are  related  to  God ;  and  this  relation, 
even  in  our  present  fallen  stale,  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  although 
the  fall  has  blinded  and  obscured  our  knowledge.  Tradition  alone, 
therefore,  is  not  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  but  this  feeling  of  our 
relation  to  God.  We  find  no  where  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
gospel,  the  humble  temper  of  a  servant  represented  as  the  ideal  of 
morality.  We  find  no  such  character  as  that  of  the  humble  Re¬ 
deemer  ;  we  never  meet  the  idea  that  true  greatness  consists  in 
poverty  of  spirit.  However  strongly  a  man  may  believe  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  consciousness,  yet  he  must  admit,  if  God  hud  not 
revealed  himself,  we  should  never  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
true  happiness,  and  that  a  revelation  was  necessary  to  render  tliese 
doctrines  definite  and  secure.  But  Christianity  contains  something 
more  than  these  four  truths  of  Jacobi ;  it  contains  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  God  cannot  be  obtained 
by  intuition,  yet  here  is  faith  essential.  Even  admitting,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  learning  the  truths  referred  to,  from  a  different 
source,  it  does  not  destroy  the  necessity  of  a  historical  revelation. 

*  After  philosophy,  in  connexion  with  various  other  causes,  had 
exercised  such  an  influence  on  theology,  a  theological  system  was 
formed  as  the  result  of  all  their  efforts  at  illumination.  To  this 
system  the  name  of  rationalism  has  been  given  ;  a  name  first  applied 
by  Reinhard.  The  system  is,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was  previously 
called  deism.  This  system  not  only  sought  to  obtain  stability  for 
Itself,  but  appeared  in  decided  hostility  to  Christianity.  As  to  its 
inability,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rationalist  must  either 
undertake  to  support  his  doctrines  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment,  or  found  them  on  feeling.  If  he  takes  the  first  course,  ho 
•  must  do  it  after  the  method  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolf;  for  that 
alone  undertakes  to  establish  in  a  demonstrative  way  the  doctiinw 
freedom,  and  immortality.  But  the  weakness  of  this 
philosophy  has  long  since  been  proved.  If  the  rationalist  gives  this 
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up,  he  must  place  himself  on  the  foundation  of  feeling,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Jacobi ;  and  this  is  the  fact  with  the  most  of  them.  When 
he  takes  this  ground  he  loses  all  right  to  contend  against  a  believer 
in  the  bible.  For  he  can  no  longer  demand  of  him,  that  doctrines 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  should  be  reduced  to  its 
standard,  and  justified  before  its  tribunal.  The  rationalist  must 
acknowledge  that  he  cannot  do  this  for  Ids  own  doctrines  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  01  God,  human  liberty,  &c.  With  the  same  weapons, 
therefore,  with  which  he  contends  against  the  believer,  he  is  attacked 
by  the  pantheist,  against  whom  be  cannot  maintain  his  ground.  The 
pantheist  declares  his  proofs  were  subjective  deceptions,  and  lus 
doctrines  anthropomorphic  views.  The  believer  in  the  bible  can 
also  object  to  the  rationalist,  that  his  deistical  doctrines  are  drawn 
from  Christianity,  although  deprived  of  their  glory  and  power.  And 
further,  that  this  system,  excluding  the  ideas  of  a  revelation,  divine 
government  and  redemption,  presents  a  problem  which  does  not 
admit  of  solution.  The  idea  of  God  which  rationalism  contains,  is 
borrowed  from  the  bible  ;  but  if  God  really  possessed  all  the  attri¬ 
butes  here  ascribed  to  him,  it  would  appear  necessary  that  so  wise 
and  good  a  being  should  have  a  nearer  relation  to  his  creatures,  and 
give  them  some  surer  guide  or  reference  to  divine  things  than  human 
reason,  which  teaches  so  many  various  and  inconsistent  doctrines, 
and  which  beyond  the  limits  of  Christianity,  has  never  yet  presented 
the  idea  of  God  which  Christian  deism  contains.  The  rationalist 
acknowledges  the  objective  nature  of  morality ;  but  for  his  certainty 
on  this  point  he  is  indebted  to  revelation,  and  yet  arbitrarily  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  of  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ.  In 
this  way  he  is  led  into  another  difficulty.  Whence  is  evil  ?  The 
rationalist  is  obliged  to  refer  it  to  God,  that  through  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  the  former  might  be  promoted.  Whilst  the 
denier  of  a  revelation  makes  God  the  author  of  evil,  he  gives  no 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  evil  can  be  rooted  out  of  tlie 
heart  of  man.  His  blindness  on  this  point  arises  from  his  having  no 
deep  and  proper  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  positive  part  of 
rationalism  thus  consisting  of  Christian  doctrines  deprived  of  their 
glory  and  consistency,  is  equally  unsatisfactory  for  the  human  heart 
and  human  understanding,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  evil. 

*  The  rationalist  undertakes,  however,  to  prove,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  improbable,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
entirely  inadmissible.  In  this  effort  its  weakness  is  most  clearly 
exposed.  It  proceeds  from  the  principle  that  God  never  works 
without  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes,  and  therefore  an  imine- 
diate  revelation  is  impossible.  Revelation  can  only  be  mediate,  and 
consists  of  a  development  of  what  already  lies  in  the  nature  of  naan. 
Hence  arises  the  distinction  betw’een  naturalism  and  supornaturalia®  l 
the  former  regarding  every  religious  communication  as  mediate, 
oonusting  of  the  development  oi  what  is  in  man ;  the  latter  main- 
taimng  an  immediate  communication  of  divine  truth,  not  derived 
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from  the  human  mind  itself.  The  rationalist  assumes  that  God,  at 
the  beginning,  formed  the  world  ns  a  machine,  with  whose  powers, 
having  once  set  them  in  motion,  he  never  interferes.  This  view  is, 
in  the  first  place,  false ;  but,  admitting  its  correctness,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  by  the  rationalist  is  by  no  means  necessary.  For, 
granting  that  God  does  not  interfere  with  the  world,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  cannot  and  will  not.  At  most,  the  improbability,  but 
not  the  impossibility,  of  an  immediate  revelation  follows  from  this 
view. 

*  But  the  view  itself  is  false  ;  God  is  not  a  machinist,  who,  having 
finished  his  work,  retires  behind ;  the  life  in  the  universe  cannot  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the  life  of  God.  God  continues 
and  supports  the  world  by  a  continual  creation,  for  such  in  fact  is 
preservation.  The  life  of  the  world  is  the  breath  of  Jehovah  ;  its 
active  powers,  the  working  of  his  omnipresence ;  the  laws  of  nature 
are  not,  therefore,  fixed  once  and  for  ever.  Augustine  says,  '  Lex 
natures  est  voluntus  Dei,  et  miraculum  non  fit  contra  naturam,  sed 
contra  quam  est  nota  natura.*  The  laws  of  nature  are  mere  abstrac¬ 
tions,  which  men  make  from  the  usual  operations  of  God.  It  can, 
therefore,  by  no  means  be  said,  that  his  unusual  operations,  as  in 
immediate  revelations  and  miracles,  are  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  immediate  and 
mediate  operations ;  it  is  merely  the  difference  between  usual  and 
unusual.  And  if  God  would  reveal  himself  as  a  living  and  personal 
being,  these  extraordinary  operations  of  his  power  are  essential,  as 
they  contain  the  proof  that  nature  is  not  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism. 

*  But  the  rationalist  also  endeavours  to  show  the  improbability  of  a 
revelation  upon  moral  principles.  He  says  it  would  prove  that  God 
had  made  man  imperfect,  if  later  communications  and  revelations 
were  necessary.  But  in  this  objection  it  is  overlooked  that  man  is 
not  now,  as  he  was  originally  created.  In  his  primitive  state,  an 
immediate  revelation  might  not  have  been  necessary,  but  in  his  fallen 
state  the  case  is  essentially  different.  The  rationalist  further  demands, 
Why  was  the  revelation  not  made  immediately  after  the  fall,  before 
so  many  generations  had  passed  away  ?  To  this  we  may  answer, 
that  God  appears  to  have  determined  to  conduct  and  educate  the 
whole  race  as  one  individual,  and  in  the  idea  of  education  lies  that  of 
gradual  progress. 

*  Finally,  it  is  objected  that  the  revelation  is  not  universal.  In 
answer  to  this  we  may  say,  that  the  difficulty  presses  the  deist  as 
njuch  as  the  Christian,  because  it  affects  the  doctrine  of  providence, 
Ihe  deist  makes  {natural)  religion  and  refinement  the  greatest  bless- 
inga  of  men ;  but  why  has  God  left  so  many  ages  and  nations  desti- 
tule  of  these  blessings  ?  If  the  deist  must  confess  his  ignorance 
upon  this  point,  why.  may  not  the  Christian  ?  Besides  this,  Chris¬ 
tians  themselves  are  to  blame,  that  the  revelation  has  not  been  more 
extensively  spread  ;  why  have  they  only  within  a  few  years  awaked 
k>  the  importance  of  this  work  ?  And  why  do  the  rationalists,  of  all 
others,  take  the  least  interest  in  it  F— pp.  599,  and  seq. 
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These  passages,  selected  from  the  concluding  sections  of  Dr. 
Tholuck's  lectures,  will  give  the  reader  some  faint  idea  of  the 
superlative  excellence  and  value  of  the  whole.  But  the  volume 
contains  many  equally  important  and  valuable  articles.  We 
beg  especially  to  call  attention  to  a  very  elabonite  and  able 
review  of  Transcendentalism,  extending  to  about  ninety  pages. 
It  thoroughly  cxjwses  the  pantheistic  tendency  of  the*  various 
schemes  of  philosophy  promulgated  in  Germany  by  its  leading 
sages.  It  does  so  by  a  full  and  free  examination  of  their  works. 
The  direful  consequences  which  have  appeared  in  the  spread  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  both  in  Germany  and  France,  arc  held 
up  as  a  solemn  warning  both  to  America  and  England.  The 
warning  is  highly  seasonable,  and  will,  we  trust,  not  be  without 
effect  in  o|>ening  the  eyes  of  our  young  divines  to  the  fearful 
abyss  of  atheism,  into  which  the  German  philosophers  have 
plunged.  Even  the  deeply-learned  and  eloquent  \'ictor  Cousin, 
whose  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  hjis  been 
praised  and  recommended  by  parties  wlio  ought  to  have  detected 
and  branded  its  absurdities  and  impieties,  is  clearly  shown  to 
teach  pantheism,  which  is  but  an  old  form  of  atheism  ;  and  the 
entire  system  of  the  fashionable  philosophy  both  of  Germany 
and  France,  is  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  new’  edition  of 
Buddhism  adjusted  to  the  modern  mind.  The  article  iu  the 
volume  before  us  expresses  considerable  alarm  at  the  s|)read  of 
these  systems  among  the  speculators  of  America.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  efforts  made  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
which  have  not  been  without  effect,  w  ill  prove  useful  in  America, 
where  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  speculations  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  than  in  England.  For  ourselves  and  the  Christianity  of 
our  own  country,  we  must  say  we  arc  not  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  new  philosophy.  Individuals  may  be  fascinated  by  eloquent 
but  empty  ])retensions.  The  English  mind  is  too  practical  and 
is  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
philosophical  systems,  to  be  seduced  extensively  into  the  belief 
that  any  of  them  arc  destined  to  perpetuity,  or  arc  worth  the 
price  they  demand  of  renouncing  our  faith  in  Christiauity. 
They  may  serve  their  purpose  of  spreading  the  name  of  a  self* 
idolized  mortal  upon  all  the  winds  of  fame,  but  time  will  pro¬ 
duce  revolutions  and  transitions  in  all  these  novelties,  which 
.will  place  them  among  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  bygone  ages 
— the  day  drtMuns  of  vain  and  erring  men,  who  have  only  walked 
their  hour  of  busy  life  in  the  sparks  themselves  had  kindled, 
hoping  to  eclipse  the  orb  of  day — the  fount  of  light  divine, 
w'hich  will  still  shine  for  future  ages  as  it  docs  for  this,  to  guide 
the  otherwise  benighted  pilgrims  to  their  joyful  immortality* 
We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  stating,  that  the  articles 
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oonUined  in  this  volume  arc  the  following:—!.  The  Rule  oi 
Faith;  2.  The  Soiiship  of  Christ;  3.  The  Decrees  of  God; 
4.  The  Early  History  of  Pelngianism;  5.  Original  Sin;  6,  7,  8, 
The  Doctrine  of  Imputation  ;  9.  Mclaiicthon  on  the  Nature  of 
Sin;  10.  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Socinians;  11.  The  Power  of 
Contrary  Choice ;  12.  The  Inability  of  Sinners;  13.  The  New 
Divinity  Tried;  14.  Bemau  on  the  Atonement;  15.  Sacer¬ 
dotal  Absolution;  16.  Regeneration;  17.  Sanctification;  18. 
Transubstantiation ;  19.  Sunday  Mails;  20.  Bodily  Effects  of 
Religious  Exeitement;  21.  Tholuck's  History  of  Theology,  (in 
the  eighteenth  century) ;  22.  Traiisceiideutalism ;  23.  Cause 
md  Effect. 

We  most  cordially  welcome  and  recommend  the  volume  as  a 
valuable  aeccssioii  to  the  theological  library,  though  w^c  must 
wy,  it  is  uot  so  free  from  errors  of  the  press  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 


Art.  V. — Elements  of  Physics.  By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the 
Uoyul  Military  College,  at  Dresden,  &c.,  &c.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 
Longman  and  Co.,  2nd  and  3rd  vols. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  of  these  volumes,  which  treats  of 
the  physical  properties  of  bodies  having  weight,  we  gave  a  short 
account  of  it,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  remaining  volumes 
would  shortly  appear,  as  the  plan  of  the  entire  work  was  well 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  philosophical  encpiircrs.  We  arc 
therefore  glad  to  learu  from  the  translator’s  preface,  that  the  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  demand  for  the  others,  have 
induced  the  publishers  to  expedite  the  appearance  of  those 
now  before  us. 

The  subject  of  these  volumes  is  '  Imponderable  substances  or 
ethcrial  powers  in  general these  are  classified  generally  into 
lights  heaty  and  electrictty. 

The  nature,  properties,  and  effects  of  liglit  constitute  the 
science  of  optics,  which  occupies  140  pages  of  the  second 
volume.  The  two  theories  of  light,  viz.  etnanalimf  or  the  cor- 
pusculnr  th/ory,  which  was  employed  by  Newton^  and  followed  by 
Rio/  and  Laplace,  and  the  undulatory  theory,  the  hyj)othcsi8 
0^  Descartes,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Young,  hresuell, 
Herschel,  and  several  other  eminent  philosophers,  are  both 
stated,  and  partially  illustrated,  but  as  the  principal  phenomena 
susceptible  of  explanation  on  cither  hypothesis  (though 
•ome  cases  can  be  more  readily  illustnitcd  by  one  than  by  the 
other),  the  author,  has  wisely  abstained  from  showing  himself  the 
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partifan  of  either.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  is  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  the  propagation,  refraction,  and  reflec¬ 
tion  of  light ;  the  properties  of  mirrors  and  lenses ;  and  the 
construction  of  optical  and  astronomical  instruments,  is  clear 
and  concise,  while  the  investigation  of  formuhe  for  determining 
the  foci  of  concave  and  convex  mirrors,  and  also  of  the  several 
descriptions  of  lenses,  is  simple  and  conclusive,  and  easily  intel¬ 
ligible  to  those  who  have  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  remaining  chapters  of  this  part  of  the  work  arc 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  interference,  diftVaction, 
and  polarization  of  light,  also  double  refraetion,  and  the  chro¬ 
matic  phenomena  of  polarized  light.  This  part  of  the  subject 
is  of  modern  discovery  and  is  highly  interesting.  The  author 
has  been  happy  in  selecting  from  the  voluminous  w  ritings  of 
modern  philosophers  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  has  explained  them  so  clearly  as  to  make 
this  difficult  subject  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities.  We 
recommend  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
our  readers. 

Section  2  of  the  second  volume  treats  of  heat  in  general,  sen¬ 
sible  and  latent,  and  of  its  sources,  propagation,  radiation,  and 
conduction ;  its  eftcct  on  bodies  in  changing  their  form,  altering 
their  dimensions,  and  the  various  scientific  applications  of  these 
properties  to  useful  purposes.  The  conversion  of  liquids  into 
higlily  elastic  vapour,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  force  of  steam,  and  its  cfliciency  as  a  motive 
power,  which  brings  under  review  the  construction  and  working 
of  a  steam  engine.  This  is  as  well  described  as  the  limits  of 
the  work  would  allow\  AVc  take  leave  to  suggest  to  the  author 
or  translator,  when  a  second  edition  is  required,  that  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  locomotive  engine  be  added,  and  the  working  of 
it  explained. 

The  construction  and  graduation  of  thermometers ,  and  the 
application  of  those  useful  instruments,  arc  very  clearly  described. 
Several  useful  tables  will  be  found  in  this  section,  all  of  which 
liavc  been  judiciously  reduced  by  the  translator  to  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  the  numbers  of  the  centrigrade  division  being  put  in  juxta¬ 
position. 

The  chemical  formulae  (mathematically  expressed)  will  also  be 
useful. 

The  third  section  of  this  volume  treats  of  magnetism  in 
general ;  the  singular  properties  of  the  loadstone,  or  the  natural 
magnet,  arc  described,  as  well  as  the  method  of  communicating 
magnetism  to  bars  of  steel  or  iron.  Polarity  and  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  dissimilar  and  similar  poles,  are  fully 
explained.  The  most  valuable  and  important  property  of  mag¬ 
nets,  however,  is  their  directive  tendency ;  and  in  connection 
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with  terrestrial  maguetism,  the  dip  of  the  needle  as  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

If  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  earth  coincided  with  the  axis  of 
rotation,  the  magnetic  needle  would  in  all  situations  point  to 
the  North  and  South  Poles.  At  the  equator  it  would  stand 
horizontal,  at  the  poles  vertical,  and  at  intermediate  places  its 
dip  would  be  proportionate  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  obscr- 
vatiou,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  magnetic  needle  shows  in 
different  situations  different  quantities  of  declination,  or  varia¬ 
tion,  and  the  dip  is  not  determinable  by  the  latitude  of  the 
place.  This  circumstance  would  seem  to  impair  the  value  of 
the  needle  as  a  directive  instrument,  but  by  mathematical  pro¬ 
cesses  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  deviation  can  be  exactly 
computed ;  the  observations  can  thence  be  corrected,  and  the 
full  value  of  the  instrument  completely  realized.  M.  Peschel 
appears  to  have  consulted  all  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
subjects  treated  of,  and  ascribes  to  each  his  proper  measure  of 
credit  He  has,  however,  omitted  to  notice  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  dip  of  the  needle  w\as  first  discovered,  and  as 
the  account  is  somewhat  interesting,  we  quote  it  from  an  old 
work  published  in  1576,  by  Robert  Norman,  compass  maker  at 
Wapping,  and  called  ‘  Newe  Attractive.' 

‘Hauing  made  many  and  diuers  compasses,  and  usingalwaies  to  finish 
and  end  them  before  I  touched  the  needle,  I  found  continually,  that 
after  I  had  touched  the  yrons  with  the  stone,  that  presently  the  north 
point  thereof  would  bend,  or  decline,  downwards  under  the  horizon  in 
some  quantitie :  insomuch  that  to  the  flie  of  the  compasse,  which 
before  was  made  equall,  I  was  still  constrained  to  put  some  small 
piece  of  waxe  in  the  south  part  thereof,  to  counterpoise  this  declining, 
and  to  make  it  equal  againe,  which  effect  hauing  many  times  passed 
my  hands  without  any  regard  there  unto,  as  ignorant  of  any  such  pro- 
pertie  in  the  stone,  and  not  before  hauing  heard  nor  read  of  any 
such  matter.  It  chauiiced  at  length  that  there  came  to  my  hands  an 
instrument  to  bee  made  with  a  needle  of  sixe  inches  long,  which 
needle  after  I  had  pollished,  cut  off  at  just  length,  and  made  it  to 
stand  levell  upon  the  pinne,  so  that  nothing  rested  but  onely  the 
touching  of  it  with  the  stone :  when  I  had  touched  the  same,  pre¬ 
sently  the  north  part  thereof  declined  downe  in  such  sort,  that  being 
constrayned  to  cut  away  some  of  that  part,  to  make  it  equall  againe,, 
in  the  end  I  cut  it  too  short,  and  so  spoyled  the  needle  wherein  I 
had  taken  so  much  paynes. 

'  Hereby  being  stroken  in  some  choller,  I  applyed  myself  to  seek 
further  into  this  effect,  and  making  certayne  learned  and  expert  men 
(ray  friends)  acquainted  in  this  matter,  they  advised  me  to  frame 
some  instrument  to  make  some  exact  tryal  how  much  the  needle 
touched  with  the  stone  would  decline,  or  what  greatest  angle  it  would 
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make  with  the  plaine  of  the  horizon.  Whereupon  I  made  diligent 
proofs,  &c.’ 

The  annual  and  daily  variations  in  the  declination  and  dip  of 
the  magnetic  needle  have  of  late  years  been  regarded  of  great 
importance,  and  magnetic  observations  are  now  almost  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  astronomical  ones,  and  are  regarded  with  an  equal 
degree  of  interest.  The  details  of  the  experiments,  and  of  the 
results  obtained  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  European  phi¬ 
losophers,  will  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  work. 

The  subject  of  the  last  chapter  of  this  section  is,  ‘  The  arti¬ 
ficial  production  of  magnetism,  the  means  of  exciting  and  in¬ 
creasing  it,  and  the  different  methods  by  which  to  enfeeble  or 
destroy  it  altogether.’  This  is  illustrated  by  numerous  and 
highly  satisfactory  experiments. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  third  volume,  which  treats  of  elec¬ 
tricity^  electro-magnetism^  and  magneto  electricity.  The  two 
latter  divisions  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  modern 
sciences,  being  founded  on  discoveries  made  within  the  present 
century. 

The  phenomena  of  electricity,  like  those  of  light,  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  two  distinct  theories.  Some  philosophers,  as  Franklin 
and  Priestley,  maintaining  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  they  call  vitrious  and  resinous,  while  the  moderns, 
as  Faraday,  and  others,  assert  that  there  is  but  one,  and  that  the 
phenomena  result  from  the  excess,  or  deficiency  of  it  in  the  body 
acted  on.  The  states  of  the  bodv  in  relation  to  elcctricitv  arc 
designated  plus  or  mintis.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  these  theories  among  modern  philosophers,  without, 
however,  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being  arrived  at.  As  in 
general  the  phenomena  may  be  explained  on  either  theory, 
the  fact,  in  itself,  affords  only  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  adopted.  The  author  candidly  and  clearly  states  both 
theories,  but  as  he  ap|)ears  to  be  more  anxious  to  develop  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  establish  facts,  than  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  advocate 
of  a  philosophical  creed,  he  dismisses  the  subject  very  cursorily, 
and  proceeds  at  once  to  an  exposition  of  electrical  phenomena 
in  general.  The  whole  subject,  including  most  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  Volta,  Woolaston,  Davy,  Faraday,  etc.,  together 
with  descriptions  of  improv(,‘d  apparatus,  and  of  many  interesting 
experiments,  is  (without  sacrifice  of  perspicuity)  condensed  into 
one  hundred  and  eighty -six  pages.  We  had  proposed  to  give  an 
analysis  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  the  heads  of  reference 
were  found  so  numerous,  the  subjects  so  interesting,  and  the 
account  given  so  concise,  though  clear,  that  to  analyze  w’ould  be 
to  transcribe  the  greater  portion  of  the  work.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  work  itself.  Section 
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V.,  which  is  the  last  portion  of  the  work,  is  on  electro  dynamics, 
a  subject,  as  before  stated,  altogetlier  the  result  of  modern  dis- 
cbverv.  The  first  germ  of  this  science  was  produced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  as  appears  by  the  following 
extracts : 

*  Ritter  and  Yelin,  in  the  last  century,  threw  out  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  internal  connexion  between  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 
their  probable  identity  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  Oersted,  of 
Copenhagen,  discovered  the  first  effects  of  an  electro-magnetic, 
and  in  18ii2,  Faraday  those  of  a  magneto-electric  character. 

*  The  first  discovery  made  by  Oersted,  by  which  the  road  to  this 
fertile  field  of  science  was  first  laid  open  to  philosophers,  consisted 
in  this ;  that  an  electric  current  transmitted  near  to  a  magnetic  needle 
deflects  it  from  its  normal  .position.  This  deflexion,  which  at  first 
seemed  either  to  occur  or  fail  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  and 
uncertain,  was  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  obey  a  universal  and 
unvarying  law ;  which  is  thus  expressed  in  Amp<>re’s  brief  and  uni¬ 
versal  terms :  That  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  is  invariably  deflected  to 
the  left  of  the  current  which  passes  between  the  needle  and  the  observer, 
who  is  to  have  his  face  towards  the  needle,  the  electric  current  being 
supposed  to  enter  near  his  feet,  and  to  pass  out  near  his  head. 

*  No  discovery  in  natural  science  excited  more  general  and  lively 
interest  than  Oersted’s.  The  most  distinguished  philosophers  through¬ 
out  the  world  recognised  its  importance,  and  endeavoured,  by  repeat¬ 
ing  and  varying  its  experiments,  to  trace  still  further  this  extraordinary 
property  of  electricity.  They  hoped,  by  means  of  Oersted’s  funda¬ 
mental  experiments,  they  should  be  enabled  to  unravel  the  mystery 
in  which  the  connexion  between  electricity  and  magnetism  had 
hitherto  been  shrouded.  New  facts  were  sought  for  experimentally, 
which  might  serve  as  indisputable  evidence  of  the  identity  of  electri¬ 
city  and  magnetism,  or  from  which  it  might  be  proved  that  both  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  same  fundamental  force.  Although  the 
object  thus  earnestly  desired  has  not  yet  been  attained,  the  active 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  has  been  called  forth  has  led  to  important  and 
approximating  conclusions.  Ampere,  who  considered  Oersted’s 
experiments  from  a  point  of  view  common  to  them  all,  selected  the 
mutual  relation  of  electric  currents  to  each  other  for  the  special  subject 
of  his  investiga;ions.  He  was  led  to  tlie  important  discovery  that 
the  electricities  in  a  state  of  motion,  i.e.,  as  electric  currents ^  act  attract^ 
tvely  and  repulsively  on  each  other  according  to  a  certain  law,  in  a 
manner  resembling  the  polar  attraction  of  statical  electricity,  i.e.  of 
electricity  in  a  stale  of  tension.* 

From  the  period  of  Oersted’s  discovery  to  the  present  time, 
tae  trausaetions  of  learned  societies,  scientific  memoirs,  and 
journals  of  science,  have  abounded  with  the  researches  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  modern  times, 
indeed  there  are  few  men  of  any  scientific  character  but  have 
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devoted  much  attention  to  this  important  subject.  Many  and  im¬ 
portant  are  the  practical  results  of  these  inquiries,  among  which 
may  be  named,  as  not  the  least,  tlie  electric  telegraph.  The  author 
of  this  little  work  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
acuteness,  of  great  industry,  and  of  consummate  skill  in  search¬ 
ing  out  and  arranging,  with  much  scientific  consecutiveness,  the 
vast  array  of  facts  he  has  brought  together,  derived  from  such 
voluminous  and  wide-spread  sources. 

The  work,  though  consisting  only  of  three  small  volumes,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  scientific  facts  alike  valuable  to  the 
adept  and  the  student.  Mr.  West  has  done  good  service  to  the 
English  reader  by  presenting  it  to  him  in  his  native  tongue. 
We  thank  him  for  his  labour,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
public  continues  to  appreciate  it  aright. 


Art.  VI. — *  Every  Eye  shall  see  Him;  or,  Prince  Albert's  Visit  to 
Liverpool,  us^  in  Illustration  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
A  Sermon,  preached  in  Saint  Jude* s  Church,  on  the  second  day  of 
August,  1846,  the  Sunday  next  after  the  Prince*s  visit.  By  the 
Rev.  Hugh  M*Neilc,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester,  and  Incum¬ 
bent  of  St.  Jude's,  Liverpool.  (Published  by  desire,  for  the 
Liverpool  Sailor’s  Home.)  Third  Edition.  London:  John 
Hatchard  and  Son. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  notice  single  sermons.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  one  must  be  our  excuse.  It  is  little  likelv  to  become  a 
precedent.  Nor  is  it  any  pleasure  to  us  to  speak,  as  we  must 
speak,  of  this  production.  Mr.  M^Neile  is  a  man,  in  many 
rcaj)ccts,  worthy  of  honour.  We  differ  widely  from  him  on  some 
important  subjects,  but  w'e  believe  him  honest,  able,  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  do  good.  He  has,  and  deserves  to  have,  great  influenee. 
But  while  this  makes  our  present  task  painful,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  urges  us  to  its  performance.  Bad  practices,  as  bad  sys¬ 
tems,  find  the  best  and  strongest  support  in  good  men,  and  the 
fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment  is  the  worse  for  being  there.  Masters 
of  Arts,  and  Hon.  Canons,  must  not  be  allowed  to  commit 
*  folly  in  Israel.' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  sermon  *  is  far  from  what 
the  author  could  wish.'  But  we  cannot  admit  the  confession  of 
imperfection  as  an  excuse  for  publishing.  Before  authors  can 
employ  such  a  plea,  they  ought  to  shew  that  publication  is 
necessary.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  instance  it  was  so¬ 
licited.  The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  popular  excitement  to 
obtain  some  addition  of  funds  to  an  institution,  was  too  pleasant 
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to  be  given  up.  Many  would  buy  the  sermon,  not  because  they 
cared  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  because  they 
had  seen  the  Prince,  and  to  '  catch  them  with  guile,’  seemed 
a  union  of  wisdom  and  humanity.  But  Aaron  must  not  obey 
the  people’s  folly,  and  if  ‘  there  come  out  this  calf,’  he  may  not 
expect  freedom  from  censure,  though  they  arc  ‘  plagued  because 
they  made  the  calf  which  he  made.’ 

The  pulpit  ought  to  be  the  type  and  the  promoter  of  sound 
sense,  sound  sentiment,  and  sound  taste.  \\c  know  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  is  not  dependent  on  the  alliance  of  these 
desirable  things.  God  can  do,  and  has  done,  without  them ; 
but,  to  adopt  a  thought  of  Dr.  South,  if  he  do  not  need  men’s 
parts  and  polish,  ho  needs  still  less  their  weakness,  coarseness, 
and  *  ill  behaviour.’  And  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  as  well  as 
to  desire,  that  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctuary  shall  be  in 
keeping  with  a  healthy  intellect,  and  a  real  refinement,  when 
conducted  by  men  who  profess  to  have  received  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation,  and  arc  surrounded  by  associations  that  are  fain  to  look 
down  upon  '  this  people  that  know  not  the  law.’  Regarded  in 
any  light  in  which  a  sermon,  and  especially  a  sermon  of  such  a 
man,  can  be  regarded,  Mr.  M‘Neilc’8  production  must  occasion 
bitter  distress  to  every  well  constituted  and  well  disciplined 
mind. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dissect  its  contents.  Chiefly  occupied 
with  an  exposition  of  the  passage  from  which  the  text,  ‘  Thine 
eye  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty,’  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  17)  is  se¬ 
lected,  it  contains  some  views  that  appear  to  us  unsound ;  indeed, 
we  more  than  question  the  explanation  given  of  the  text  itself. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  we  feel  that  such  preaching  is  very  far 
indeed  below  the  standard  of  thought  which  is  required,  and 
would  be  appreciated,  by  the  people  of  this  country.  What 
such  men  as  Mr.  M^Neile  have  apparently  yet  to  learn,  is,  that 
they  should  preach  up  to  the  people,  and  not  down  to  them. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  estimate  formed,  not,  perhaps,  of 
their  attainments,  but  of  their  capabilities,  is  exceedingly  de¬ 
fective.  It  is  a  mistake,  a  miserable  mistake  to  suppose  that 
strong  and  manly  sentiment,  and  powerful  reasoning,  are  out  of 
place  in  the  sanctuary.  Anything  else  will  soon  cflect  a  divorce 
between  the  evangelism  of  our  country  and  its  intellect.  The 
working  men,  and  the  educated  youth,  of  these  times  arc  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  understandings  every  day  of  the  week 
^ith  matter  that  must  disincline  them  to  put  up  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  which  this  sermon  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  And  are 
they  to  be  neglected  and  lost,  and  the  permanent  results  which 
would  follow  their  sanctification  by  the  truth,  to  be  sacrificed, 
for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  not  profiting,  the  silly  crowds  who 
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idoHie  the  fine  voice  and  figure,  and  deem  religion  to  be,  among 
other  things,  a  refuge  from  severe  mental  toil  ? 

But  leaving  this,  in  common  with  all  who  have  a  due  rever¬ 
ence  for  sacred  things,  and  a  deep  interest  in  their  obtaining  the 
reverence  of  their  fellow-crcaturcs,  we  must  protest  against  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  M‘Neile  seeks  to  commemorate  the  occasion 
referred  to  in  his  sermon.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has 
done  disservice  to  truth  by  a  want  of  judgment  and  of  taste  that 
would  be  unpardonable  in  one  of  far  meaner  pretensions.* 
There  are  some  men  that  seem  naturally  incapable  of  perceiving 
what  is  fitting  and  appropriate.  They  cannot  discern  the  line 
that  separates  sublimity  from  nonsense,  the  prudent  from  the 
pernicious.  In  adapting  truth,  as  they  think,  to  dificrent  occa¬ 
sions  and  capacities,  they  sacrifice  it.  They  sink  the  high  to  a 
level  with  the  low,  instead  of  raising  the  low  to  a  level  with  the 
high.  Truth,  in  their  keeping,  traverses  the  mean  scenes  and 
associations  of  men,  not  like  a  nature  of  noble  powers  and  im¬ 
pulses,  elevating  and  sanctifying  all  with  which  it  meets,  but 
like  a  nature  of  unworthy  tendencies,  yielding  to  the  corrupting 
influences  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  M'hcii  we  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  familiar  and  common  as  are  the  events 
and  objects  by  which  he  illustrates  his  high  and  holy  doctrine, 
we  never  feel  that  his  doctrine  is  degraded,  but  always  that  it 
assumes  a  richer  grace.  How  unlike  that  wise  and  elevated 
teaching,  elevated  in  its  very  condescension,  is  the  following : — 


*  Wo  have  just  witnessed  a  stirring  scene  ;  and,  to  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  seriously,  a  very  instructive  one.  A 
promise  was  held  out  to  our  great  town  that  our  eyes  should  behold 
the  prince  ;  and  what  were  the  consequences  ?  Preparations  of  every 
description,  eager,  animated,  costly  ;  scaffoldings  ami  stands  erected  ; 
balconies  strengthened;  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  suspended; 
countless  multitudes  congregated ;  trades,  professions,  associations, 
with  their  appropriate  emblems ;  civic  authorities,  bearing  the 
badges  of  state ;  generals  and  admirals,  exhibiting  the  insignia  of  war; 
consecrated  anribassadors  of  the  gospel  of  peace’  (very  suitable  con¬ 
junction  I);  *the  biidegroom  from  his  chamber ;  the  bride  out  of  her 
closet ;  old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  children,  all  on  tiptoe, 
with  outstretched  necks  and  eager  eyes,  to  see  the  prince  in  his 
beauty;  the  prince,  the  assessor,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  mani- 
festor  of  royalty.  It  was  a  scene  well  calculated  to  illustrate  and 
impress  the  great  revealed  truth,  that  the  kingly  office  upon  earth  is 
at  once  an  ordinance  and  an  image  of  the  authority  and  majesty  of 
God. 


)1  Unitarian  controversy,  our 


•  In  the  miserably  mismanaged  Liverpool 
complaint  of  which,  arising  from  our  jealous  care  for  orthodoxy,  was  im* 
pwui4,  in  some  quarters,  to  less  creditable  motives,  Mr.  M‘Neile  failed  in 
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*  When  I  saw  the  universal  movement ;  when  I  heard  on  every 
side  the  bustle  of  expectation  ;  when  I  overheard  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  lell  the  bursting  apostrophe,  •  He  is  coming!’  •  He  is 
here !’  I  felt  deeply  what  it  seems  to  have  been  the  apostle’s  great 
object  to  impress  upon  the  Christian  church  with  reference  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ.  Behold,  He  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet 
Him.  Every  eye  shall  see  Him.  What  manner  of  persons  ought 
ye  to  be,  looking  for  and  hastening  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God.  I  thought  also  of  the  sweet  and  precious  promises  made  to 
his  faithful  friends,  that  they  shall  see  and  rejoice  in  his  glory  and 
his  beauty  ;  in  that  day  when  He  shall  appear,  not  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone,  (that  has  been  done  long  since,  and  once  for  all,)  but 
to  bring  forth  the  crowning  topstone  of  his  temple,  with  shoutings  of 
•  Grace,  grace  unto  it!*  ’ — pp.  1,  2. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  seizing  upon  remarkable, 
any  more  than  upon  common,  occurrences  for  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  and  enforcing  spiritual  truth.  But  nothing  re¬ 
quires  greater  care  and  skill,  not  only  to  attain  success,  but  to 
avoid  the  opposite  result  of  positive  mischief.  Two  conditions 
are  indispensable  to  the  wise  spiritualizing  of  things  secular ; 
there  should  be  some  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  things 
selected  for  this  purpose  to  the  end  proposed,  and  there  should 
be  such  a  management  of  the  process  as  ought  naturally,  and  in 
strict  propriety,  to  leave  no  impression  adverse  to  the  truth 

these  respects.  Speaking  of  the  moral  differences  that  ap|>car  among  men, 
he  said : — 

‘This  is  illustrated  by  the  method  of  obtaining  flowers  of  different 
colours  on  (he  same  stem,  which  is  thus  described: — 

*  *  Split  a  small  twig  of  the  elder  bush  lengthways,  and  having  scooped 
out  the  pith,  fill  each  of  the  compartments  with  seeds  of  different  sorts,  but 
which  blossom  about  the  same  time.  Surround  them  with  mould,  and  then 
tying  together  the  two  bits  of  wood,  plant  the  whole  in  a  pot  filled  with 
earth  properly  prepared.  The  stems  of  the  different  flowers  will  thus  be 
•0  incorporated  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  only  one  stem,  throwing  out 
branches  covered  with  flowers  of  various  hues,  analagous  to  the  seed  which 
produced  them ! 

*  *  Adam  was  this  elder  bush.  The  devil  scooped  out  his  pith,  the  life 
power  of  his  original  holiness  in  which  he  served  God  ;  and  filled  each 

of  the  compartments  of  his  nature  with  evil  seeds,  of  different  sorts,  which 
wll  blossomed  at  the  same  lime.  And  thus,  as  from  one  compound  stem,  we 
have  flowers  of  divers  colours  ;  so  from  one  compound  source,  the  tin 
of  Adam,  we  have  iniquities  of  every  varying  degree  of  malignity,  propn- 
^wted  throughout  the  whole  world.  When  that  plant,  of  Satan’s  right  hand 
^oting,  had  taken  root :  that  worse  than  hemlock,  that  plant  irom  the 
wtomless  pit,  impregnated  with  poison  for  eternity ;  it  sprurig  up,  it 
®*®*?omed,  It  seeded,  and  the  ‘  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air’  carried  those 
noxious  seeds,  and  strewed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,*  etc.  etc.  {Uni’ 
Confuted,  pp.  309,  310.)  What  theology— what  philosophy— 
vnat  accuracy  of  figure — what  delicacy  of  sentiment — and  this  in  a  contro- 
^tiial  lecture,  and  one  of  a  course  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Martineau,  etc  k 
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sought  to  be  conveyed  and  commended.  In  both  these  respects 
Mr.  M*Neile  appears  to  us  to  have  failed.  Between  Prince  Al- 
bert’s  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  there 
was  no  such  resemblance  as  could  save  his  selected  task  from 
the  appearance  of  extreme  arbitrariness  and  awkwardness. 
We  must,  with  all  due  respect  for  royalty,  account  the  prince  not 
worthy  to  be  named  as  the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tra¬ 
velling  by  a  railway-train,  a  miserable  setting  forth  of  an  advent 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  the  procession  and  parade  of  civic  and 
commercial  pomp,  a  mean  and  meagre  image  of  *  the  glorious  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  Great  God  and  the  laying  of  a  fouiidation-stouo 
no  symbol  at  all  of  eternal  judgment.  It  is  just  to  Mr.  !M‘Neilc 
to  say,  that  he  docs  not  draw  a  formal  parallel  between  the 
two  events.  He  finds  no  similitudes  besides  those  of  a  great 
crowd,  and  '  the  Prince  in  his  beauty,^  and  because  he  could  find 
no  more,  his  choice  of  subject  w  as  at  fault.  The  little  that  he 
savs  uj)on  them — the  title  of  the  sermon  being  anything  but  a 
fair  indication  of  its  matter — is  not  at  all  adapted  to  inspire  the 
feelings  w  ith  w  hich  the  future  revelation  of  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  ought  to  be  looked  for.  We  do  not  question  the  piety 
of  the  author's  purpose,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  general  principle 
on  which  he  proceeds,  our  complaint  is  of  the  in  judiciousness  of 
his  course. 

The  tone  of  his  remarks  is  often  more  in  liarmonv  w  ith  the 
fulsome  adulation  of  royalty  than  the  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  Whatever  may  be  fitting  in  a  courtier, 
it  docs  not  seem  to  us  that  *  a  man  of  God,'  and  especially 
when  engaged  in  persuading  men  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  should  be  able  to  employ  the  terms  of  laudation  in 
which  the  *  prince  in  his  beauty,'  '  the  prince,  the  as¬ 
sessor  and  manifester  of  royalty,’  the  *  noble,  amiable,  and 
beloved  prince,'  whose  office  is  *  at  once  an  ordinance  and  an 
image  of  the  authority  and  majesty  of  God,'  and  who,  *  touched 
by  the  magnificence '  of  what  he  witnessed  at  Liverpool,  ‘  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say,  that  the  splendid  scene  should  never 
be  erased  from  his  memorj’,'  is  referred  to  in  this  sermon.  If 
anything  can  lower  the  dignity,  and  weaken  the  effect,  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  the  use  of  flattering  words  respecting  men 
in  high  places  must  secure  that  undesirable  result. 

In  the  third  edition  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  M‘Neilc  has  noticed 
some  of  the  severe  remarks  which  it  has  called  forth.  With 
his  defence  we  have  little  or  rather  no  concern.  AVithout  jus¬ 
tifying  his  title,  it  would  never  enter  our  minds  to  accuse  or 
suspect  him  of  ‘  blasphemy ;'  and,  w  ithout  approving  the  use  of 
Prince  Albert's  visit  *  in  illustration  of  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,'  we  cannot  object  to  the  sanctification  of  ordinary  or 
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extniordinary  events  to  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  occasion  has  been  taken  from  this 
unfortunate  publication  to  indulge  a  political  and  religious  dis¬ 
like  of  our  author.  Every  man  who  speaks  out  his  whole 
mind  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
mav  expect  to  meet  with  misrepresentation  and  calumny.  Mr. 
M^Neile  has  had  his  share  of  these  things.  But  this  only 
makes  it  more  necessary  that  he  should  not  '  give  occasion’  to 
those  who  seek  occasion  to  laugh  or  frow  n.  Christian  minis¬ 
ters  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  hatred  of  ungodly  men, 
but  they  are  charged  not  to  be  despised. 

Might  we  add  one  word  to  Mr.  M‘Neile,  we  should  respect¬ 
fully  advise  him  to  '  walk  in  more  wisdom  toward  them  that 
are  without,’  taking  greater  heed  that  his  ‘  good’  be  ‘  not  evil 
spoken  of.’  Let  him  ‘  keep  his  mouth  with  a  bridle*  because 
of  the  *  wicked.’  Let  him  abstain  from  the  fanciful,  the  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  the  injudicious,  as  well  as  the  grosser  faults  of 
public  ministrations.  He  can  do  better  things  than  this,  and 
can  do  them  better.  What  he  has  done,  ought  not,  in  our 
sober  conviction,  to  be  done  at  all,  and,  if  it  ought,  a  third  or 
fourth  rate  local  preacher  w’ould  achieve  it  with  superior  inge¬ 
nuity  and  effect. 


Art.  VII, — 1,  Die  Wahlverwandschaf  ten  (The  Elective  Affinities),  By 
Job.  W.  von  Goethe. 

2.  ^Vi^helm  Meister's  Lehrjahre,  (With,  Meister*s  Apprenticeship,) 

3.  IHMe/m  Meister*s  Wanderjahre,  (Wilh.  Meisters  Travelling 
Years),  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen. 

The  Germans,  next  to  the  Britons,  arc  distinguished  as 
hanng  produced  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  that  branch  of 
polite  literature,  which  is  generally  termed  the  romance  or 
novel.  This  assertion  will  be  sufficiently  confirmed  by  cora- 
panng,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  the  catalogues  that 
appear  yearly  at  the  fair  of  Leipzig,  and  other  towns  of  Gcr- 
jnany,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  every  library  of  note, 
wth  at  home  and  abroad.  The  mass  of  books  thus  produced 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  people,  is  really 
enormous;  and  on  this  account,  it  almost  necessarily  follows, 
that  there  must  be  in  so  large  an  accumulation  a  mixture  of 
and  bad  productions.  In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just 
estimate  as  to  the  real  merits  of  this  department  of  literature, 
^ 't  at  present  exists  in  Germany,  it  will  be  well  to  examino 
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those  of  ail  earlier  date,  to  see  out  of  what  Hleuder  sources  tlic 
more  rcccut  coiiditiou  of  such  literature  has  htx'u  evolved. 

The  German  history  of  fiction,  or  simply  the  (ierman  novel, 
may  bo  considered  as  having  arisen  out  of  the  multitude  of  legen¬ 
dary,  allegorical,  and  historical  ^loems,  which  had  been  produced 
up  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These,  with  similar 
other  productions,  such  as  ballads,  etc.,  began  at  this  peritKl  to 
be  rendered  into  prose;  and  it  was  only  within  the  last  two 
centurit^,  but  more  especially  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  that  the  German  novel  assumed  that  moral  character  and 
form,  which  now  so  favourably  distinguishes  it  from  similar 
creations  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  France  and 
Italv.  Up  to  the  former  period,  the  romance  in  (icrmany, 
(with  the  exception  of  ^  Iwain,'  *  AVigolis  von  Rade,'  etc., 
which  arc  purely  German  works,)  chietlv  consisted  of  stale 
romances  of  chivalry,  nursery  tales  and  legends,  which  were 
translated  from  the  Italian,  h^nch,  and  Latin.  Such  were  the 
*  Talcs'  of  Troya,  Alexander,  Amadis,  etc. ;  the  favourite  h(K)ks  of 
the  day,  however,  were  '  Doctor  Faustus,'  and  ‘  The  Duke  of 
Luxemberg,'  which  were  soon  followed  by  many  others,  among 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  '  Till  Eulenspicgcl,'  or  ‘  Tvel 
Howleglass,'  and  ‘  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering  Jew.'  About  the 
year  15t)8,  there  appeared  one  of  those  productions,  which  seem 
to  be  wholly  unlimited  in  the  sphere  of  their  action.  This  was 
a  work  entitled,  the  ‘  Lustige  und  liicherliche  Lallenburg,  oder 
die  Schildbiirgcr.'  Some  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  uatioiial 
satire,  whereas  others  look  upon  it  as  an  extremely  humoiu-oui 
and  comic  novel.  Re  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  few 
romances  have  earned  the  praise  which  has  been  and  still  is  so 
justly  bestowed  on  this  admirable  performance.  It  atfords  in 
the  most  delightful  manner  an  exquisite  and  highly  correct 
picture  of  the  governmental  constitution,  and  of  the  petit- 
maitresliip  practisecl  in  those  days  in  every  town  and  village, 
throughout  Germany.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  tlierc 
peared  the  so-called  ‘  Adventurous  Popular  Romances,'  a  speciei 
of  light  and  amusing  reading,  which  has  remained  even  until 
this  day  a  great  favourite  with  almost  all  the  lower  chisses 
Germany.  The  most  renuirkable  of  these  romances  arc,  ‘  D* 
•chdne  Melusine,'  '  Herzog  Ernst  von  Baiern,'  ‘  Fortunati 
Wunschhiitlein,'  ‘  Das  Buch  der  Liebe,'  ‘  Die  schone 
gellono,'  *  Der  gchdrnte  Siegfried,'  ‘  Kaiser  Octavianus,'  *  W* 
geduldige  Helena,'  ‘Die  heilige  Genoveva,'  ‘Ida  Griifin  voi 
To^cuburg,'  ‘  Der  eillc  Finkenritter,'  ‘  Hans  guck  in  die^^elt,' 
wUch  is  perhaps  the  Ix^st  of  the  whole;  ‘Die  vier  Haimon- 
•kinder,'  ‘  Die  s^idne  Historic  von  den  siebeii  weisen  Meistem,' 
Wid  *  Die  uber  die  Bosheit  triumphirendc  Uuscliuld  Hirlanda.' 
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But  a  sudden  change  now  took  place  in  the  taste  of  the  Get- 
mans,  which  was  owing  partly  to  tlie  productions  of  the  Castilian 
poet,  George  de  Moiiteinajor,  and  partly  to  those  of  Sir  Philip 
Sdney.  Through  the  ' Diana ^  of  the  former,  and  the  ‘Ar¬ 
cadia^  of  the  latter,  the  Germans  became  acquainted  with  the 
io-called  ‘  Pastorals,  or  Bucolics,^  which  gave  rise  to  Neumark^s 
*  Filamon,'  a  tale  as  bombastic  and  stiti‘,  as  it  is  unnatural,  and 
to  ‘  llercuUnus  and  Herculista.^  The  latter,  written  as  its  author 
says,  for  ‘modest  Christian  readers,'  appeared  in  the  year  1659, 
and  contains  innumerable  prayers,  and  rather  good  sacred 
hymns,  and  was  the  produce  of  a  pious  clergyman  named  Buch- 
holz.  The  author's  aim  was  evidently  to  counteract  the  mania 
which  ragc'd  at  the  time,  for  demoralizing  ‘  romances  chevalc- 
resques.'  An  exceedingly  Howery,  or  rather  bomb^istic  style, 
— in  those  days  termed  ‘  brilliant,  — excepted,  the  book  pos¬ 
sesses  many  features,  which  even  now  entitle  it  to  a  careful 
perusal.  Of  a  similar  character  is  Samuel  Greifensohn  von 
Hischberg's  famous  ‘  Abenteuerliche  Simplicissimus,'  which  the 
author,  a  soldier,  produced  during  the  thirty  years'  war.  In  it 
he  has  given  a  superb  and  exact  picture  of  the  state  of  Germany 
during  that  period.  Though  one  of  the  most  stirring  novels, 
yet,  like  tlie  former,  this  ‘  Sim|)licissimus'  is  not  wholly  free 
from  a  high-strained  pathos,  and  an  unmatural  lusciousness  of 
language  or  expression. 

Not  long  after  this  change,  there  arose  tw  o  men — Iloffmanns- 
waldau  and  Lohenstein — who,  by  their  productions  laid  the 
foundation  of  ‘  Heroic'  romance.  The  first  novel  of  this  kind 
was  Lohenstein's  ‘  Arminius  und  Thusnelda,'  which  had  l)ecii 
preceded  by  ‘  Aramcna'  and  ‘  Octavia,'  both  of  which  tales 
boasted  the  parentage  of  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Braunshweig, 
‘Ibrahim,'  written  by  Von  Zesen,  etc.  All  these,  however, 
were  outdone  by  the  famous  ‘  Asiatischc  Banisc '  of  Ziegler. 
This  author,  who  had  been  the  universal  favourite,  committed 
the  greatest  sins  imaginable  in  the  way  of  exaggeration,  and 
attained  the  acme  of  bombastic  style  in  this  romance,  which, 
with  all  its  faults  and  exaggerations,  may  be  found  never¬ 
theless  among  the  lower  classes  of  Germany,  with  whom  it 
leems  to  be  an  especial  favourite.  The  most  fertile  novelist 
of  that  period  was  Talander,  or  August  Bohn,  who  is  said  to 
have  composed  between  twenty  and  thirty  novels.  Yet  these 
were  rather  love  -  stories,  and  were  written  especially  for 
ladies,  than  novels,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the  title  of  one 
them :  ‘  The  Cabinet  of  Love  for  the  Fair  Sex.'  From 
fhis  fact  it  will  apj>ear  evident,  that  love-stories,  properly 
written  for  the  fair  sex,  are  of  a  much  earlier  date 
Ihan  the  present  day.  Another  novel  writer  of  the  same 
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school,  was  llappcl  of  Marburg,  who  produced  some  of  the  most 
insipid  and  intolerable  romantic  caricatures  possible,  with  titles 
so  l^mlxistic  as  to  excite  derision. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  public  tjiste  was  produced  by  the 
works  of  Schnabel.  This  distinguished  author,  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteentli  century,  his  cclebnitcd  novel  *  The 
island  Felsenburg,*  a  work,  which  has  been  very  recently  edited 
by  L.  Tieck,  and  entirely  rccjvst  by  the  great  Danish  romaneist 
(Ehlenschliiger.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  it  was  imitated 
by  a  host  of  CSerman  novelists,  and  subseciuently  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  so-called  ‘  Robinsonade,^  a  species  of  talcs,  w  hich 
nnunt^iincd  tlieir  rank  among  the  (icrmau  narratives  for  nearly 
lialf  a  century,  and  which  thereby  gave  rise  to  many  very  excel¬ 
lent  productions  of  the  famous  author  (/ampe. 

The  well-known  fahulist  (lellcrt,  wrote  during  this  period  a 
novel,  entitled  the  ‘  Swedish  Countess,'  which  is  considered 
nevertheless  a  work  of  very  moderjite  powers.  Rut  he,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  others,  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  mass 
of  Rritisli  authors,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  introduced 
into  (ierinany.  Their  extraordinary  genius  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Germans,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  over  their 
literature.  The  greater  portion  of  these  writers,  if  not  all, 
were  translated,  and  their  style  imitated  as  closely  Jis  pos¬ 
sible.  The  English  writers  who  produced  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  German  mind  were  Shakespeare,  Young,  Stcruc, 
Smollett,  Pope,  Swift,  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Goldsmith. 
Among  the  Germans  who  at  tliis  period  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  especially  that 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  above  all  upon  the  more  educated  class 
of  ladies,  was  John  Hermes,  Provost  at  Rrcslaw.  A  close 
imitator  of  Richardson,  his  first  novel  was  entitled  *  Fanny 
Wilkes,'  which  was  devoured  by  all  classes  of  society,  and 
became  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  German  ladies,  as  Ri¬ 
chardson’s  ‘  Clarissa  ’  had  been  with  those  of  Fhigland.  The 
novel  itself  contains  many  fine  and  noble  features,  and  is 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  charming  hooks  imaginable,  de¬ 
scribing  in  a  masterly  manner  the  customs  and  characters 
of  the  age.  This  was  followed,  by  *  Sophia’s  Tour  from 
Mcmcl  to  Saxony,’  a  work  of  a  rather  witty  turn,  contain¬ 
ing  many  admirable  views  of  h\iman  life,  and  traits  of  the 
highest  practical  tniths.  Some  of  this  author’s  other  novels, 
•uch  as  *  llermine,’  etc.  as  well  as  all  those  in  wliich  he  espe¬ 
cially  acldresscs  the  daughters  of  *  noble’  extraction,  and  the 
ladies  generally,  wert'  of  a  similar  tendency,  whilst  others  were 
of  a  much  inferior  kind.  On  the  whole,  however,  licnnes  was  at 
that  t'mie  to  Germany,  what  Richardson  had  bi*cn  to  Fhiglaiul. 
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ContemporHueously  with,  and  similar  in  style  and  powers  of 
invention  to  Hermes,  were  Madame  La  Roche,  and  Professor 
Dusch,  both  of  whom  wrote  for  the  pnblic  with  more  or  less 
success.  Rut  classical  novels  of  the  hij^hest  order  were  written 
at  this  time  by  the  celchrated  scholar  AVieland.  A  pure, 
flowing,  and  charming  language,  combined  with  much  practical 
exjK*ricnce,  cheerfulness,  good  hnmour,  grace  and  amiability, 
are  the  chief  features  of  his  romantic  productions.  Wieland 
has  been  styled  the  ‘  German  Voltaire,^  hut  this  title  confers  on 
him  in  our  judgment,  no  particular  honour.  Voltaire,  may  be 
regarded  as  possessing  more  satirical  wit  and  lightness ;  but 
Wieland  is  decidedly  his  superior  in  genius  and  solid  learning. 
In  whatever  light  the  FrcnchmaiPs  creations  arc  regarded,  a 
dozen  ideas  borrowed  from  Rayle,  constitute  all  the  learning 
which  can  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  volumes. 

Goethe  and  Klinger  (of  whom  hereafter)  appeared,  and  with 
them  the  first  golden  rays  of  that  rising  sun,  which  was  to  shed 
its  imperishable  lustre  over  the  romantic  literature  of  Germany. 
This  w  as  effected  by  creations  of  the  liveliest,  most  brilliant  and 
charming  fancies.  Fire  and  energy,  in  works  replete  with 
IKK'tic  beauties,  grandeur,  and  philosophical  truths,  combined 
w  ith  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  and  now’  and  then  a  colouring  of  a 
deeper  hue,  contributed  much  to  w  ipe  aw  ay  those  tears  w  hich  were 
the  couscqucncc  of  the  niniatural  sentimentality  then  ])revailing. 

But  these  great  men — at  least  at  first — carried  things  rather 
too  far,  so  that  their  productions,  which,  in  the  beginning,  were 
calculated  to  eradicate  prevailing  evils,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
produced  that  effect,  had  nearly  proved  as  great  a  calamity  as 
the  existing  evils  themselves.  Germany,  overwhelmed  by  the 
most  unnatural  sentimentalism,  seemed  to  have  become  the 
prey  of  the  sickliest  effeminacy  from  within,  and  of  a  Gallo  and 
Anglomania  from  without,  on  which  account  it  was  deemed 
high  time  that  something  should  be  done  towards  curing  a 
disease  which  was  spreading  daily,  and  which  threatened  the 
health  of  the  German  mind  w  ith  utter  destruction.  Jerusaiem, 
an  enthusiast,  and  intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  and  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  lover  to  hoot,  having  destroyed  himself  at  a  place  called 
^^etzlar,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-fated  attachment,  Goethe,  in 
a  state  of  great  mental  excitement,  w  hich  almost  involved  his 
own  ruin,  wrote  a  w’ork  entitled  ‘  WerthcFs  Leiden,*  a  creation 
jn  whicli,  under  the  name  of  Werther,  he  immortalized  his 
hapless  friend.  For  poetic  beauties  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit, 
this  work  has  few’  equals,  and  at  the  time  we  arc  speaking  of, 
d  created  quite  a  furore.  And  well  might  it  have  been  8<^ 
ijove,  with  all  its  pow'crs  and  charms,  with  all  its  joys  and 
*^rrow8,  expressed  in  the  most  passionate  and  enchanting  Ian- 
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g^agr,  was  abundantly  suited  to  enrapture  and  to  unsettle  tlic 
mind  of  those  alrt'ady  beneath  its  influenre,  and  to  make  every 
one  of  them  feel  desirous  of  an  end  similar  to  tliat  of  the  ill- 
fated  Werthcr.  And  yet  it  was  this  very  work  which  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  a  revolution  in  the  world  of  (leriium 
letters,  and  *  bellctristic  *  literature. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  other  chief  romantic  productions 
of  this  author,  though  we  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  him.  The 
next  romance  of  note  which  GolHhe  wrote  is  his  celebrated 
*  Wahlverwandscbaftcu,'  a  work  which  may  be  described  as 
ranking  among  the  finest  specimens  of  its  class,  and  as  being 
perhaps  unequalled  for  its  profound  and  clear  ideas,  for  a  pure 
and  disinteri'sted  attachment,  couched  in  language  as  elegiuit 
and  finislicd,  as  it  is  energetic  and  powerful.  Ilut  CiotHhe*s 
triumph  is  a  novel  entitled  ‘  Wilhelm  Meistcr's  Lehr-und 
Wanderjahre,'  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  master-piece. 
It  is  the  most  elaborate,  ns  well  as  the  most  finished,  and  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  signal  triumph  of  prose  over  poetry.  The 
invention  or  plot,  order  and  finish,  the  characters,  incidents 
and  scenery,  arc  as  perfect  as  they  are  brilliant.  The  whole 
work  is  a  mass  of  the  deepest  thoughts,  of  the  clearest  and 
soundest  judgments,  and  of  the  most  entrancing  eloquence.  It 
is — to  use  the  famous  Zeltcr's  expressions — no  romance,  it  is 
the  world,  the  *  little-great  ^  and  '  great -little’  world,  in  w  Inch 
we  find  ourselves,  our  instincts,  and  our  follies,  pourtniycd  in 
an  admirable  manner  by  the  pencil  of  a  master.  This  work, 
next  to  Faust,  is  CJoethe’s  most  original,  most  perfect  produc¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  with  all  its  inci(lents,  practical  experience, 
and  philosophical  truths,  a  precise  and  exact  copy  of  the  great 
man  himself. 

Wc  have  seen  how’  matters  stood,  at  the  time  that  Goethe 
wrote  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werthcr/  and  the  nwessitv  that  existed 
for  a  speedy  cure  of  the  prevailing  disease.  Alnsacus  and  Tnmra, 
two  most  brilliant  satirical  writers,  appeared  on  the  stage,  the 
former  with  his  *  Gennan  Grandison,  or  Grandison  ii.,’  and  the 
latter  with  his  ‘Marcus  Puncratius  Cyprianus  Curt,  call^ 
tlic  Sentimentalist,’  who,  by  means  of  these  and  similar  satiri¬ 
cal  writings,  made  a  sad  havoc  among  the  childish  sentimental¬ 
ists  around.  But  innumerable  others,  also,  both  moral  and 
satirical,  now  began  to  op|)osc  this  overwhelming  stream  by 
means  of  highly  meritorious  works,  which  acted  most  beneficially 
n|>on  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  moon.  For,  heartily  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  otherwise  laughed  at,  the  number  of  the  Siegwarts 
and  Mariannas  (the  hero  and  heroine  of  ‘  Siegfried  von  Felscn- 
l>eTg,’  a  novel,  written  by  Muller,  and  similar  to  Goethe’s 
either’),  the  Ilcrforts  and  Claras,  the  Wert  hers  and  Char¬ 
lottes,  the  Carla  and  Fniilies,  visibly  decreased  daily,  or  made 
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these  love-sick  people  fall  into  another  extreme,  by  giNing  up 
the  phantom  of  an  ideal  aflcetion  for  one  of  a  more  substantial 
character.  Whether  or  not,  they  have  profited  by  this  exchange, 
it  is  no  affair  of  oiirs  to  determine. 

Among  the  sentimental  and  would- be  historical  novels,  that 
were  particularly  calculated  to  unsettle  the  mind  of  the  )X)ung 
of  both  sexes,  were  those  of  the  then  much  admired  Professor 
Meissuer,  for  example,  his  'Bianca  Capcllo,'  ' Alcibiadcs,* 
'  Epaminondas,'  'Spartacus/  'Cicsar,'  '  Masaniello,'  and  some 
others,  which  not  unfrcciucntly  were  looked  upon  as  tho 
ne  pius  ultra  of  historical  romances.  That  they  contain  some 
fair  points,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
very  trivial ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason,  as  Menzel  says, 
that  they  became  popular.  There  were  furthermore  the  novels, 
‘Clara  von  lloheneichen,’  ‘  Petermannehen,'  ‘  1  He  zwdlf  schlaf- 
enden  Jungfrauen,^  ‘Benno  von  Elscnburg,^  etc.,  by  Spioss; 
all  of  which  are  scarcely  more  than  a  tirade  on  patience,  human 
sufi'erings,  and  human  foibles,  and  yet  in  those  days  they  wore 
considered  as  productions  of  surpassing  beauty.  But  even 
these,  notwithstanding  their  exaggerations  and  bombast,  con¬ 
tain  mauy  original,  stirring,  and  highly  poetical  ideas,  and  were 
not  seldom  remarkable  for  great  pow  ers  of  invention.  Some  of 
them  written  after  the  model  of  Cxoethc,  especially  after  his 
chivalrous  drama,  ‘  Gbtz  von  Berlichingcn,'  were  distinguished 
for  a  certain  wildness  and  natural  sublimity  which  not  unfre- 
quently  vary  in  their  mood  and  character,  whereby  in  many 
instances  they  proved  in  themselves  antidotes  to  their  own  sen^ 
timentalism,  and  often  opposed  the  narrow'  prejudices,  and  stilf, 
tliough  tame,  customs  prevailing  in  those  days. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  the  venerable  canon  Ticdge,  who 
among  others,  wrote  the  ‘  Amy  and  llobcrt,'  ‘  Urania,^  and 
‘The  M’anderings  through  the  Market  of  Life.'  Much  re¬ 
sembling  the  generality  of  tho  novel  writers  of  his  day,  he 
fircqucntly  afl’cets  an  efi’eminate  melancholy.  But  though  ui 
this  respect  faulty,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  honest  than 
otherwise.  Many  trains  of  noble  and  moral  feelings,  given  vent 
to  in  easy  and  elegant  phraseology,  Jirc,  in  spite  of  tho  faulta 
just  enumerated,  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  inasmuch 
»s  he  is  serious  and  sincere  in  his  aim,  he  sometimes  gives  birth 
to  profound  ideas,  among  which  God,  religion,  the  immortality  • 
of  the  soul,  and  the  freedom  of  man's  will,  are  plentifully  inter¬ 
spersed. 

Although  alive,  and  considered  as  tw’o  of  tho  finest  of  tha 
niore^  recent  German  romantic  writers,  we  dc^cm  it  necessary  to 
lucntion  here  two  female  novelists,  who  have  proved  an  honour 
to  their  sex,  and  to  tho  class  of  writers  of  which  they  constituto 
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worthy  membcra.  We  allude  to  Ida  Luisa  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn,  and  to  Fanny  Taniow.  The  former  of  these,  inde|)endent 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  day,  has  struck  out  a  path  for  herself 
which  is  entirely  her  own.  In  her  ‘  Reiscbilder,'  ‘  Jenseit  der 
Bergc,'  *  CaciV  ‘  Heisevcrsuch  iiu  Norden,'  ‘Llrich,^  ‘(iriitin 
Faustina,'  and  others,  though  not  unfrequently  composed  in  a 
style  of  deep  melancholy,  and  in  a  certain  strain  of  inexpressible 
sadness,  the  countess  never  closes  up  her  heart :  she  never 
denies  what  sex  she  belongs  to ;  and  in  a  language  at  once  the 
purest  and  the  most  chaste,  gives  herself  up  wholly  to  her 
noble  sentiments,  and  openly  avows  to  the  world  her  tender 
susceptibilities.  As  a  (ierman  writer  justly  observes,  far  from 
dipping  her  feelings  seven  times  in  the  waters  of  a  stupid  and 
oflensive  prudery,  she  permits  them  to  range  in  all  their  glow 
and  power. 

Possessed  in  like  manner  of  an  affectionate  heart,  and  w  riting 
what  she  feels,  Fanny  Tar  now’  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  of  the  dav,  and  is  considered  bv  the  (lermans  as  a 
first-rate  novelist.  Her  best  works  arc  ‘Natalie,'  ‘  Kleopatra,' 
and  ‘Thckla,' — productions,  the  chief  features  and  attractive 
points  of  which  consist  in  natunil  feeling  and  feminine  ten¬ 
derness,  void  of  ever}’  atom  of  sentimental  prudery  or  masculine 
coarseness. 

Kotzebue,  though  more  celebrated  as  a  dramatic  than  as  a 
novel  writer,  produced  two  novels — ‘  Leiden  der  ortenl)cr- 
gischen  Familie,'  and  ‘  Die  (leschichte  meines  ^  aters,  oder 
wie  cs  zuging,  dass  ich  geboren  wurdc.'  Hut  these,  as  well 
as  his  other  novels,  are  so  much  inferior  to  his  dramatic  w  ritings, 
that  they  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  mere  offspring  of  a 
passing  humour.  Yet  they  are  not  without  merit,  betraying  a 
fine  imagination,  and  great  powers  of  invention,  besides  a  light, 
graceful  How  of  spirited  language.  By  far  better  is  Moritz's 
‘  Anton  lU'iser,'  a  psycbological  novel,  in  which  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  his  own  life,  as  also  the  lower  life  in  towns  as  they 
existed  at  the  time.  The  whole  is  a  highly  interesting  ])roduc- 
tion,  embodying  many  noble  feelings,  and  acutq.  philosophical 
and  psychological  remarks.  A  countcqiart  to  this  novel  is  the 
famous  Fhigel's  admirable  satirical  characteristic  painting,  ‘  Ia)- 
renz  Stark,'  which  is  considered  bv  manv  as  the  best  descrip- 
tion  of  the  higher  life  in  tow  ns  then  pri'vailing. 

•  (loiUhe,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  produced  a  highly 
vigonms  dnima  ‘  chevalerescpie,'  embodying  the  stn)ngest  sen¬ 
timents  of  political  freedom.  This  was  the  celebrated  ‘  Hdtz 
von  Bcrlichingen,'  the  sensation  created  by  the  appearance  of 
which  exceeds  description.  This  work,  the  good  folks  of 
Germany  immediately  commenced  imitating,  falling  thereby. 
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however,  from  one  extreme  into  another.  If  they  had  been 
dull  Heutimeutalists  and  unexampled  enthusiiusts,  they  were  now 
Huddeuly  nietaniorphosed  into  knijjhts  and  sipures,  ^\\'\\\^  them¬ 
selves  up  con  amove  e  con  piacere  to  the  rudeness  juul  iiueouth- 
ucss  of  these  worthies,  and  heneeforth  only  dreamt  of  hriininers 
and  castles,  tournaments  and  combattinj^s,  freebootinf^a,  don- 
jwis,  the  ‘  Vehmgerichts,*  and  suchlike  things.  Among  the 
first  German  writers,  w  ho  imitated  the  ‘  (ibtz  von  Ik'rliehingen,' 
were  Babo,  the  autlior  of  the  famous  novel  ‘  Otto  vou  Wittels- 
bach,'  and  the  Count  Thiiring-Secfeld,  w  lio  wrote  ‘  Agnes  Bcr- 
nauerin,'  and  '  Kaspar  der  Thiiringer.'  In  these  works,  both 
authors  showed  how  closely  they  imitated  their  model,  and  how 
strongly  they  could  inveigh  (notwithstanding  their  having 
written  in  a  style  and  on  a  subject  belonging  to  antiquity,) 
against  existing  tyrannical  laws  and  institutions.  But  the 
work  which  created  the  greatest  sensation  was  C.  Vulpius's 
‘  Rinaldo  Kinaldini,  the  Captain  of  Robbers,'  a  production 
which  may  be  justly  considered  as  forming  the  transition  from 
the  old  honest  coarseness  of  chivalry  and  freebooting  to  frivolity. 
Never  did  a  novel  meet  w  ith  greater  success  than  this  frivolous 
creation,  the  hero  of  which,  had  evidently  been  modelled  after 
Schiller's  celebrated  chief  of  robbers,  Carl  Moor.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far,  w  ere  we  minutely  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  work, 
or  consider  the  mischief  it  caused.  Sullice  it  to  say,  that  whatever 
its  merits  and  demerits  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the 
idea,  that  one  may  be  a  virtuous  man  and  a  consummate  volup¬ 
tuous  libertine,  a  man  of  mark  as  well  as  a  vain  fop,  which  was 
conceived  by  this  author,  and,  if  wc  mistake  not,  by  (liiethc 
himself,  is  an  abstraction  to  which  some  (ierinans  are  still  in¬ 
clined,  and  which  is  perceptible  even  in  some  of  our  own 
novels  of  nu)rc  recent  date. 

This  mischief  increased  on  the  aj)pearancc  of  Schiller's  mas¬ 
terly  performance  ‘  The  Ghost-seer,'  which  henceforth  bocamc 
the  model  for  imitation  by  numberless  scribblers.  The  result 
•ay  easily  be  conceived.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  clever  novels 
of  Veit  AVeber,  or  (j.  AViichter,  proved  refreshing  to  those  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  miserable  scribbling  of  the  period. 
V.  Meber's  novels  are:  ‘  Sagen  dcr  Vorzeit'  (Talcs  of  lore), 
‘  VNilhclm  Tell, 'and  ‘The  Vehmgcrichte  in  Austria.'  To  these 
we  must  add  his  ‘  Briefc  eines  Frauenzimmers  nils  dein 
fiinfzchnten  Jarlmndcrt.'  These  productions,  composed  in  the 
»l>irit  of  the  middle  age,  afforded  relaxation  and  an  agreeable 
chanpj  to  those  who  were  already  tired  of  ghosts,  chivalry, 
thieving,  adventures,  and  such-like  exhibitions. 

Heinsc,  librarian  and  reader  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  a 
kind  and  good-humoured,  but  rather  sensual-minded,  man,  a 
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disciple  of  the  Wielaud  school,  produced  at  this  time  the  novels 
*  llildeganl  von  llohentlnil/  ‘  Petroniiis,^  ‘  Kunst  Unman,*  and 
'  Ardinghcllo.*  The  last,  which  much  resembles  Madame  de 
Statd*8  ‘Coriuna,*  but  which  in  our  opinion  is  superior  to  it, 
toj^'thcr  with  Tieck's  a!ul  Wackcnrodcr’s  ‘  Franz  Sternbidd*s 
Wanderunjjen* — one  of  the  finest  novels  Cierman  literature  can 
boast  of — and  many  other  excellent  productions,  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  beneficial  intiucncc  on  the  romantic  literature  of 
Germany. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  political  storms  of  the  times,  and 
especially  to  the  French  Uevolution,  another  change  took  place 
in  the  department  of  the  German  romance,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  '  Familicustuckc*  and  Familieugemiildc,*  or  domestic  novels. 
The  chief  authors  of  this  chiss  were  La  Fontaine,  Langbcin, 
Schilling,  Friedrich  Count  von  Soden,  Anton  Ball,  &c.  The 
first,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  was  apparently  the 
head  of  this  school,  and  wixs  almost  worshipped  by  the  romantic 
world.  His  writings  arc  divided  into  ‘  Untcrhaltende*  and 
‘  Uuhrende  Familicngcmaldc,* — entertaining  and  pathetic  family 
pictures;  yet,  owing  to  the  striking  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  one  another,  the  diirerencc  between  them  is  not  very 


perceptible. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  tales  and  novels  written  by  Schil¬ 
ling,  ‘  Ciuido  von  Sohnsdom,*  '  Der  Koman  im  Roman,*  ‘  Die 


Uniutschau,*  ‘  Ubschens  Geheimnisse,*  and  ^  Das  Weib  wie  cs 


ist,*  are  in  the  highest  repute.  Possessed  of  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  a  good  humoured  wit,  and  a  charming  conversational 


mode  of  expression,  he  endowed  all  his  w  ritings  with  an  interest. 


which  makes  them  even  at  this  day  pleasant  and  amusing  com- 


panions.  Langbein,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  is  some¬ 
what  too  free;  in  part  from  the  exactness  with  which  he 
describes  the  scenes  and  characters  of  that  period.  In  some  of 


his  writings,  especially  in  his  talcs,  ho  moves  with  much  case 


and  elcgJiucc,  and  in  his  poetical  productions,  evinces  great 
powers  of  invention,  a  rich  flow  of  spirit,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  cheerfulness,  which  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  gifted 
countr}'man.  Burger.  Dullness,  and  now  and  then  a  little  fri¬ 
volity,  arc  among  the  distinguishing  features  of  Laun*8  novels, 
the  chef  d*ocu\Te  of  which  is  the  ‘Citizen  of  Cdlii.^  His  writings 


were  at  one  time  in  great  request. 

One  of  the  noblest,  and  in  our  opinion,  finest  novelists  of  that 
period,  is  the  bookseller,  and  (Berlin)  academician,  Nicolai,  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  great  Lessing,  and  of  Moses  Mendelsohn, 
a  man  to  whom  German  literature  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  it.  Nicolai  incessantly  laboured 
to  unite  the  whole  nation,  ordinarily  separated  by  political 
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divisions,  by  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  tics.  This  he 
attempted  by  the  publication  of  many  adminible  works,  among 
others  by  his  *  Bibliothek  der  schdnen  ^Vis8enschaften,*  ‘  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,'  of  both  which  he  had  been  the 
editor,  and  his  *  Briefe  die  nencste  Literatur  bctrelfend.'  He 
laboured  in  his  capacity  as  bookseller  and  publisher,  solely  for 
science  and  the  public  good,  and  seldom  from  any  mcrc'enary 
motive.  Neither  the  daily  labours  of  his  vocation,  nor  his  in* 
numerable  other  engagements,  ever  induced  him  to  become 
faithless  to  his  muse.  He  very  frc(iucntly  spent  whole  nights 
over  his  books,  and  regardless  of  the  many  attractions  which 
Berlin  offered  to  the  man  of  the  world,  and  of  the  temptutiona 
which  surrounded  him  to  spend  his  time  in  society,  he  laboured 
like  the  best  of  his  compatriots  for  the  welfare  of  his  conn- 
tryincn,  and  the  advancement  of  their  literature.  The  (ierman 
public  had  almost  become  a  prey  to  a  haughty  and  intole¬ 
rant  priestliood,  whose  evil  influences  had  spreiul  like  wild- 
fire  throughout  the  land.  Add  to  this  the  Anglomania,  the 
Gallo  and  (ireco-mania,  in  fact  *  manias '  of  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions,  especially  that  of  book-making  by  translation,  and 
the  reader  will  have  some  idea  of  the  unhappy  state  into  winch 
the  country  was  plunged.  The  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
counteract  these  evils,  and  of  aiming  a  bold  stroke  at  this  many- 
hcarlcd  hydra,  w^as  evident  to  all.  It  is  beyond  our  province  to 
say  how  far  Lessing  succeeded  in  freeing  the  country  from 
these  and  other  evils.  A  similar  task  was  reserved  for  Nicolai, 
and  to  it  he  addressed  himself  right  earnestlv.  Like  another 
Goliath,  he  appeared  w  ith  his  novel  ‘  Scbaldus  Nothankcr the 
efi’ect  of  which  was  marvellous.  His  next,  ‘  Der  dickc  Mann,' 
or  the  History  of  a  stout  Man,  was  intended  to  attack  those  vain 
scribblers,  who  gave  themselves  more  credit  for  talent  and  learn¬ 
ing,  than  they  in  reality  possessed.  He  describes  the  evil  con¬ 
sequences  arising  from  such  assumption,  and  levels  many  sati¬ 
rical  strokes  at  Kantianism,  which  at  that  period  was  the  fashion. 
But  his  witty  sallies  at  this  system  of  philosophy  in  his  third 
novel,  *  Sempronius  Gundibert,'  met  with  boundless  applause. 
It  was  a  production  much  needed ;  a  word  spoken  at  the 
right  time,  it  afforded  accordingly  no  slight  degree  of  pleasure 
and  gratification.  Nicolai  did  full  justice  to  the  acuteness  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  author  of  the  *  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  / 
but  what  annoyed  him  was  the  jargon  of  the  '  Pure  Rei^n.^ 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  greatest  German  writers  of  the  day,  in  and  out  of 
the  Prussian  capital,  the  intimate  companion  of  two  such  lumi¬ 
naries  as  Lessing  and  Mendelsohn,  whose  brilliant  philosophy, 
good  humour,  and  elegant  wit,  were  truly  electrifying,  how,  wo 
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agtiin  ask,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Tlie  Kantians,  and  anionj^thcm 
the  g:reat  Fichte,  were  driven  to  exasperation  by  the  ‘  Seinpro- 
iiius  (lundibcrt,'  which  contributed  iimeh  to  free  the  nation 
from  the  fetters  in  whicli  it  had  been  bound,  slavelike,  from 
time  almost  immemorial. 

Nicolai’s  name  will  live,  not,  it  is  true,  in  his  novels,  for 
these,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  lose  in  the  course  of  time  much 
of  their  interest  and  beauty,  inasmuch  as  the  faults  and  follies 
against  which  they  were  directed,  liave  long  since  been  blotted 
out,  or  laughed  away, — but  in  his  many  other  valuable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  works,  such  as  his  *  Topography  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,’ 

‘  Anecdotes  of  Frederic  the  (ireat,’  to  collect  and  arrange  which 
it  would  have  been  ditlicult  to  find  a  more  suitable  individual, 
since  he  was  at  the  fountain-head  from  which  onlv  coidd  be 
derived  all  the  incidents  and  neccssarv  matcrijils.  What  an  ad- 
mirablc  production  is  his  ‘  Tour  through  (icrmany  !  ’  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Chinese,  the  Austrians,  never  forgave  his  boldness  in 
telling  them  humiliating  if  not  crushing  truths.  Nicolai,  upon 
’  the  whole,  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  (icrmany  h;us 
produced,  and  decidedly  one  of  her  best  novelists.  Klinger, 
Muslins,  and  Schummcl  were  verv  faithful  followers  of  Nicolai. 
Klinger,  the  author  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Goethe,  is  a  writer  of  high  order.  By  one  of  his 
works,  a  drama,  entitled  'Sturm  und  Drang,’  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  revolution  in  the  province  of  the  German  belles- 
Icttrt's,  a  period  which  Goethe,  in  allusion  to  the  drama,  has 
styled  ‘  Die  Sturm  und  Drangperiode.’ 

The  novels  of  this  industrious  author,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
intense  misanthropy,  or  dislike  of  the  world,  arc  replete  with 
stirring  thoughts  and  incidents,  and  were  (particularly  in  his 
days)  well  suited  to  counteract  the  evils  that  arose  from  senti- 
mcutality,  mock  enthusiasm,  and  similar  qualities.  Klinger’s 
best  known  novels  are:  Faust’s  Leben,  Thatcn  und  lliillcn- 
falirt;  Geschichtc  Raphaels  dc  Aquillas  (a  companion  to  the 
former),  and  'DerWcltmann  und  dcr  Dichtcr.’  Musiius,  luis 
already  been  mentioned.  Among  Schummcl’s  favourite  novels 
j  deserve  to  be  mentioned  his  '  Sentimental  Journey  through 

Germany,’  ‘  The  Little  Voltaire,  and  Spitzbart.’  The  latter  is  a 
masterly  comic  novel,  in  which  the  system  of  education  of  the 
last  centurj’,  but  especially  that  of  the  famous  Basedow,  is  held 
up  to  derision. 

I  Novels  verv’  much  admired,  and  certainly  of  great  merit,  arc 

*  those  written  by  Muller  von  Itzehoe,  of  wliich  the  following 

.  HTc  the  most  finished,  and  maintain  the  highest  rank.  ‘The 

I  Ring,’  ‘  The  Papers  of  the  Brown  Man,’  ‘Frederick  Brack,’  ‘Selim 

I  the, Fortunate,’  and  ‘  Siegfried  vou  Liudeuberg.’  The  last  novel 
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in  some  ilcji^rcc  outwci^^lis  the  rest.  In  it,  Muller,  with  much 
skill  and  great  adroitness,  pourtrays  a  Pomeranian  gentleman, 
whose  simple  customs  but  powerful  mind  come  into  contact  with 
the  so-called  modern  education,  and  enlightment.  Miillcr  was 
one  of  the  happiest  imitators  of  some  of  the  English  himumms 
writers,  especially  of  Smollet.  A  highly  polished  language,  gr(*at 
powers  of  invention  and  observation,  as  also  a  rather  large  por¬ 
tion  of  good  humour,  though  now  and  then  deficient  in  mas¬ 
culine  strength,  constitute  the  chief  features  of  Muller’s  novels. 

Wetzel,  whom  some  consider  the  (lerman  Marivaux,  is  distin¬ 
guished  more  for  verbosity  and  a  pomi)oiis  style  than  anything 
else;  all  his  productions  arc  marked  by  an  evident  straining 
after  something  unusual,  w  hieh  renders  them  extremely  tedious. 

One  of  the  most  polished  German  novelists,  is  Von  Knigge, 
a  nobleman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  know  lc(lge 
of  the  world,  and  of  superior  talents.  lie  wrote  a  great  many 
very  interesting  novels;  among  others,  ‘Leben  des  armen  llerrn 
von  Miltcnbcrg,’  *  Reisc  nach  Praunschwxig  und  Eritzlar,’  and 
‘Keise  auf  die  Universitiit,’  almost  each  of  which  contains 
attacks  upon  the  enthusijust  Lavater’s  journeys  to  Copenhagen. 
Furthermore,  '  Roman  mcines  Lebens,’  a  work  replete  with 
truths  and  facts  taken  from  the  author’s  biography,  '  Peter 
Claus,’  probably  Knigge’s  most  perfect  novel,  and  one  which 
has  been  translated  into  most  living  languages,  particularly  into 
the  French,  under  the  title  of  *  Gil  Rlas  allemand but  he  is 
likewise  the  author  of  many  satires,  almost  all  of  a  political 
tendenev. 

Knigge’s  writings  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  acuteness  of 
mind,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  deals  with,  a 
graceful  expression,  and  a  refined  wit.  Jt  is  to  be  lamented 
that  this  author  is  not  more  known  in  our  mirth-loving  country. 

A  very  prolific  novelist  of  the  last  century  wjis  K.  G.  Cramer, 
who  wrote  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  volumes  ()f  rather 
smart  talcs,  the  most  remarkable  of  w  hich  are — ‘  Thirty  Acres,’ 
‘  Karl  Saalfeld,’  and  '  Erasmus  Schleicher.’  These,  notw  ith- 
standing  their  want  of  polish  and  refined  tone,  arc  distin¬ 
guished  for  depth  of  thought,  a  high  degree  of  originality,  and 
a  powerful  style. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  earlier  German  novelists 
(and  that,  too,  we  fear,  without  having  done  them  full  jus¬ 
tice),  that  we  arc  unable  at  present  to  prosecute  our  original 
design,  of  bringing  the  more  recent  writers  of  fiction  before  our 
readers.  We  must  defer  this  to  a  future  occasion,  and  in  the 
meantime  will  simply  remark,  that  the  prolific  character  of  the 
German  mind  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  review  wc  have  instituted. 
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It  would  have  afforded  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  note  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  religious  tone  in  the  works  we  have  specified.  Even 
fiction  admits  of  this,  and  borrows  from  it  a  grace  and  puritv 
which  marvellously  augment  its  power.  Hut  intellect  has  too 
frequently  been  dissociated  from  revelation,  and  the  class  of 
publications  now  reviewed,  contributes  little  to  remove  the 
unhappy  dissociation. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and  of 

the  Present  Cent^try.  By  William  C.  Townsend,  Ksq.,  M.A. 

Uecorder  of  Macclesfield.  In  two  Volumes,  8vo.  London: 

Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  perused  these  volumes  with  very  considerable  pleasure, 
and  discharge  a  grateful  duty  in  introducing  them  to  the 
favourable  notice  of  our  readers.  In  many  respects  they  are 
just  what  was  needed,  suiFiciently  professional  to  secure  their 
accuracy,  yet  popular  in  their  cast,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  and  wants  of  the  community.  One  of  the  conse¬ 
quences — and  by  no  means  a  bad  one — of  the  wider  diti’usiou  of 
knowledge  in  our  day,  is  the  desire  felt  for  fuller  and  more 
accurate  information  respecting  the  great  men  who  have 
preceded  us,  than  our  fathers  possessed.  The  spread  of 
intelligence  has  quickened  inquirv%  given  rise  to  a  thousand 
questions,  and  created  a  craving  which  nothing  can  satisfy  but 
sound  and  well  attested  information.  This  is  a  healthy  state  of 
the  popular  intellect.  It  is  just  what  we  desire.  It  is  the  le¬ 
gitimate  form  of  manhood,  erect  and  of  open  countenance,  with 
an  inquiring  eye,  and  an  expression  of  honest  fellowship  with 
all  that  is  human.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  with  how  little 
information  our  predecessors  were  satisfied.  A  few  inquiring 
and  active  spirits  looked  out  beyond  their  immediate  circles, 
and  sought  to  trace  back  the  course  of  events,  so  as  to  refer  to 
their  several  epochs  and  prime  agents,  the  beneficial  chauges 
which  have  been  wrought.  Hut  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
content  to  deal  with  existing  interests,  and  those,  too,  in  tlieir 
most  restricted  bearings.  The  necessities  of  the  hour,  the 
knowledge  which  bore  immediately  on  their  present  and  passing 
wants,  were  all  which  awaken^  their  solicitude,  and  they 
left  the  future  to  take  heed  to  itself  without  seeking  to 
enlighten  it  by  the  wisdom  wliich  may  be  drawn  from  the  past. 
The  lowest  and  most  grovelling  form  of  utilitarianism  was  every¬ 
where  predominant,  and  any  appeal  to  the  men  and  the  trans- 
acUoiia  of  a  former  age  waa  treated  as  a  species  of  pedantic 
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foppery.  Each  gcncratiou  therefore  started,  to  a  great  extent, 
anew. '  Human  knowledge  was  perpetually  commencing.  There 
WHS  no  voluntary  progress ;  no  efl'ort  made  to  aid  its  advance  ; 
DO  cautious  scrutiny  of  what  had  gone  before,  in  onler  to  escapes 
tlic  djmgers,  or  to  secure,  in  the  hu*gcst  degree,  the  good  with 
which  the  future  might  be  peopleil.  The  warnings  or  the  en¬ 
couragements  of  a  prior  age  were  alike,  for  the  most  part,  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  and  the  human  being  passed  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
and  through  manhood  to  the  grave,  with  the  smallest  jmssible 
advantage  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors.  A  benefit 
perfectly  involuntary,  was  derived  from  the  laws  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  but  this  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and  applicable 
only  to  a  small  portion  of  human  interests,  compared  w  ith  what 
might  have  been  realised.  Each  man  was  left  to  grope  his  w  ay  as 
best  ho  could,  amidst  the  dithculties  of  his  course,  without  the 
guidance  and  the  energy  which  would  have  been  ministered 
by  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  pjist.  The  great  body  of 
our  countrymen  were  thus  left  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  what 
had  preceded  them.  The  names  of  Cliaucer  and  Spenser,  of 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  of  Drydcn  and 
Pu()c,  were  familiar  to  their  ears.  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  reformation  from  popery,  the  rise  of  the  puritan 
controversy,  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  the  noble  patriotism  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  in  its  earliest  and  palmy  days,  the  heroic 
fortitude  and  proud  achievements  of  Cromwell,  the  restoration 
of  the  second  Charles,  the  martyrdom  of  Russell  and  Sydney, 
and  the  revolution  of  1688,  were  known  in  name  only,  and  for 
the  most  part  were  grossly  misconceived.  Their  histories  were 
unread,  their  character  was  misapprehended.  Falsehood  was 
received  jis  truth,  and  party  spleen  was  worshipped  as  zeal  for 
God,  Even  yet  there  is  much  to  be  effected  ;  but  it  is  a  good 
and  hopeful  sign  that  our  young  men  wlio  are  to  constitute  the 
wjtive  and  the  influential  class  of  a  few’  years  hence,  arc  fnrailiar- 
iiing  themselves  with  the  past,  not  ns  the  means  of  mental 
slavery,  but  with  a  view’  to  extract  from  its  records  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  incentives  to  virtue.  That  evil  will  mix  with  the 
pood,  we  may  readily  believe.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  laws  of  our  nature  are  changed. 
Tares  must  grow  with  the  wheat ;  but  we  have  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  latter  will  greatly  preponderate,  and  therefore 
anticipate  from  the  revolution  now  silently  passing  over  the 
spirits  of  men,  a  vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  and  happineas 
of  our  race. 

The  appearance  of  the  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
this  new  spirit.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  interests  us  as 
®^h,  apart  from  the  manner  of  its  execution.  It  ia  addreaaod 
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to  a  class  of  readers  formerly  uninterested  in  such  inquiries,  aud 
in  whom,  a  few  years  since,  it  would  have  been  deemed  hij^hlv 
presumptuous  to  aspire  after  such  knowledge.  The  want,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  created,  and  Mr.  Townsend  wisely  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  supply  it.  The  first  desire  of  an  awakened  public  has 
been  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  more  prominent  faet.s  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  second  to  trace  out  the  career  of  the  great  men  who 
have  stamped  their  charaetcr  on  our  institutions.  To  the  latter 
desire  these  volumes  are  addresssed,  aud  they  will  not  fail  to 
interest,  as  they  arc  well  adapted  to  inform  every  intelligent 
reader.  They  evince  extensive  reading,  considerable  aptitude 
in  the  selection  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  judicial  bench,  a  hearty  recognition  of  legal  erudition  and 
of  forensic  skill  apart  from  political  partisanship,  aud  on  the 
whole,  a  sound  and  healthful  view'  of  the  varied  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  Mr.  Townsend  has  not  been  sparing  in  the  use  made 
of  his  predecessors.  He  has  gathered  from  every  quarter  w  ith 
an  avidity  which  sometimes  trenches  on  propriety,  and  deprives 
his  work  of  all  pretensions  to  originality.  He  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  collector  merely ;  but  his  diligence  aud  skill  have 
enabled  him  to  produce  an  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
and  are  therefore  entitled  to  commendation.  We  are  far  from 
agreeing  with  all  the  opinions  he  expresses,  and  have  some¬ 
times  felt  the  want  of  a  higher  and  more  ennobling  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  topics.  But  on  the  whole,  we  thank  him  heartily 
for  his  labours,  and  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  more  detailed 
account  of  them.  ‘  The  character  and  fortunes/  he  justly  re¬ 
marks  in  his  preface,  ‘  of  those  great  men  who  have  added 
reverence  to  the  judgment-seat  during  the  last  half  century  can 
scarcely  fail  to  furnisli  topics  of  varied  interest,  aud  amusement. 
Commencing  with  the  mighty  master  of  common  law.  Sir 
Fnmeis  Hullcr,  their  history  includes  those  eloquent  holders  of 
the  (ircat  Seal,  Lords  Loughborough  and  Erskine ;  the  three 
admirable  chiefs  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Lords  Kenyon,  Elleu- 
borough,  and  Teuderden ;  those  memorable  Masters  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Alvanley  aud  Sir  William  Grant ;  those  scieutitic 
lawyers,  the  one  in  real  property,  the  other  in  common  law. 
Lord  lledosdale  and  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs ;  and  ends  with  the 
fortunate  brothers — not  more  fortunate  than  deserving — LonU 
S  to  well  and  Eldon/ 

In  the  preparation  of  his  work  he  has  endeavoured  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  towards  the  survivors  of  the 

,  eminent  men  described,  ^  with  a  faithful  and  accurate  likeness.* 

The  effect  of  this  is  occasionally  evident  in  the  subdued  tone  of 
censure  adopted,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  little  cause  for  coin- 
pUiut,  thougii  the  darker  features  of  his  portniits  arc  kept 
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somewliat  out  of  sight.  A  more  rigid  and  exact  judgment 
would  probably,  in  some  cases,  have  pronounced  a  severer 
iCDteuce,  but  the  error,  if  error  it  be,  is  on  virtue’s  side,  and 
may  easily  be  corrected  by  an  intelligent  reader,  from  the  facts 
supplied.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  notice  all  the 
‘Lives'  contained  in  these  volumes.  Some  of  them  have 
recently  been  given  to  the  public  with  much  greater  fulness 
than  consisted  with  Mr.  Townsend's  plan,  and  the  interest  of 
others  is  almost,  though  not  entirely,  restricted  to  members  of 
the  legal  profession.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  the  earlier  bio¬ 
graphies,  simply  extracting  the  following  anecdote  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  absurd  cruelty  of  our 
criminal  code,  and  the  marvellous  perversion  exercised  by  a  false 
system  over  a  strong  intellect.  Though  the  man  revolted  at  the 
barbarity  of  the  law',  the  judge  zealously  opposed  its  amelior¬ 
ation  ; — 

*  An  interesting  anecdote  of  Lord  Kenyon’s  sensibility  was  related 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Morris  in  the  debates  of  1811. 
Of  the  occurrence  that  gentleman  had  been  an  eye-witness.  '  On 
the  home-circuit,’  he  said,  ‘  some  years  since,  a  young  woman  was 
tried  for  having  stolen  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling 
bouse.  It  was  her  first  offence,  and  was  attended  with  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  extenuation.  The  prosecutor  appeared,  as  he  stated, 
from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  the  witnesses  very  reluctantly  gave  their  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  jury  still  more  reluctantly  their  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  judge  passed  sentence  of  death  ;  she  instantly  fell  lifeless  at  the 
bar.  Lord  Kenyon,  whose  sensibility  was  not  impaired  by  the  sad 
duties  of  his  office,  cried  out  in  great  agitation  from  the  bench  ;  ‘  I 
don’t  mean  to  hang  you  :  will  nobody  tell  her  1  don’t  mean  to  hang 
her?'  *1  then  felt,’  he  justly  added,  *  as  I  now  feel,  that  this  was 
passing  sentence,  not  on  the  prisoner,  but  on  the  law.’  This  de¬ 
served  reproach  never  startled  the  learned  judge,  who  was  a  devout 
believer  in  the  perfection  of  the  penal  laws,  and,  without  rising 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  gained  a 
reputation  for  mercy  above  his  colleagues,  by  yielding  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  did  to  the  impulses  of  compassion.  His  humanity, 
active  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  so  far  as  his  conscience  would 
allow,  was  less  alert  in  behalf  of  those  criminals  to  whom  secondary 
punishments  had  been  awarded,  and  never  slumbered  so  soundly,  as 
•hen  a  fashionable  libertine  was  to  be  amerced  in  damages,  a  sedi¬ 
tious  libeller  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  or  a  knavish  attorney  to  be  struck 
off  the  rolls.' — vol.  i.  p.  86. 

Lord  Ellenborough  ranks  amongst  the  highest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  judicial  bench.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Dr# 
Wmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  bom  at  Great  Salkcld, 
in  Cumberland,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1750.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  the  Charter 
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House,  where  he  continued  nearly  six  years,  and  is  described 
by  a  contemporary  as  '  at  once  moody  and  good  tempered,  a 
bluff,  burly  boy,  ever  ready  to  inflict  a  blow ,  or  perform  an  ex¬ 
ercise  for  his  schoolfellows.’  In  1768  he  removed  to  Petcriiouse, 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  distinguished  honours,  and  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  several  who  were  afterwards  eminent  in 
their  various  departments.  Being  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
he  quitted  Cambridge  in  1773,  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  His  energetic,  enduring,  and  proud  spirit,  is  strikingly 
depicted  at  this  time,  in  a  short  letter  addressed  to  his  college 
friend.  Archdeacon  Coxe.  lie  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
a  pleader’s  chambers. 

*  After  holding  a  pen  most  of  the  day  in  the  service  of  my  pro¬ 
fession,  1  will  use  it  a  few  minutes  longer  in  that  of  friendship.  1 
thank  you,  my  dearest  friend,  for  this  and  every  proof  of  confidence 
and  affection.  Let  us  cheerfully  push  our  way  in  our  different 
lines, — the  path  of  neither  of  us  is  strewed  with  roses,  but  they  will 
terminate  in  happiness  and  honour.  1  cannot,  however,  now  and 
then  help  sighing,  when  I  think  how  inglorious  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  we  both  of  us  serve  to  ambition,  while  you  teach  a  child  his 
rudiments,  and  1  drudge  at  the  pen  for  attorneys.  But  if  knowledge 
and  a  respectable  situation  are  to  be  purchased  only  on  these  terms, 

1  for  my  part  can  readily  say,  hdc  mercede  placet  .  Da  not  commend 
my  industry  too  soon  ;  application  w’ears  lor  me  at  present  the  charm 
of  novelty ;  upon  a  longer  acquaintance  1  may  grow  tired  of  it.’ — 
ib,  p.  300. 

Happily  for  himself  he  did  not  grow  tired  of  his  occupation, 
but  applied  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  subtleties  of  special 
pleading,  and  did  not  venture  on  being  called  to  the  bar  till 
1780,  when  he  selected  the  northern  circuit,  and  was  greatly 
aided  in  his  early  professional  career  by  family  connections. 
An  opportunity  was  speedily  afforded  of  displaying,  with  full 
effect,  and  on  the  most  prominent  theatre,  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  with  which  he  was  endowed.  This  was  tlic  trial  of  AVarren 
Hastings,  whose  case  he  was  engaged  to  lead  ;  ‘  a  high  and 
arduous  task,’  as  Mr.  Townsend  justly  remarks,  'for  a  young 
mau  of  only  eight  years  standing  at  the  bar.’  His  opponents 
on  the  occasion  were  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day. 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Grey  were  arrayed  against 
him;  and  though  he  trembled  and  was  somewhat  overpowered 
at  the  outset,  he  manfully  addressed  himself  to  his  duty,  and 
fearlessly  discharged  it.  Miss  Burney,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene,  has  given  an  animated  account  of  the  demean¬ 
our  of  Mr.  Law,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  brief 
piUMagc. 
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« *  To  hear  the  attack,  the  people  came  in  crowds ;  to  hear  the 
defence,  they  scarcely  caine  in  tete-a  tele.  Mr.  l.aw  was  terrified 
exceedingly,  and  his  timidity  induced  him  so  frequently  to  beg 
quarter  from  his  antagonists,  both  for  any  blunders  and  any  de¬ 
ficiencies,  that  I  felt  angry  with  even  modest  egotism.  Wo  (Wind¬ 
ham  and  I)  spoke  of  Mr.  l.jiw,  and  1  expressed  some  dissatisfaction 
that  such  attackers  should  not  have  had  able  and  more  equal  op¬ 
ponents.*  *  But  do  not  you  think  Mr.  Law  spoke  well,*  cried 
Windham;  ‘  clear,  forcible  ?*  *  Not  forcible,’  cried  I ;  *  I  would  not 

say,  not  clear.*  *  He  was  frightened,’  said  Windham ;  *  he  might 
not  do  himself  justice.  I  have  heard  him  elsewhere,  and  been  very 
well  satisfied  with  him ;  but  he  looked  pale  and  alarmed,  and  his 
voice  trembled.*  *  In  his  second  oration,’  continues  Miss  Burney, 
*  Mr.  Law  was  far  more  animated,  and  less  frightened,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  as  almost  to  merit  as  much  commendation,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  he  had  merited  censure  at  the  opening.’ — ib,  309. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  he  became  cool  tind  collected,  was 
subtle  in  the  detection  of  errors,  unsparing  in  the  exposure  of 
his  opponents,  and  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  legal  questions 
which  were  mooted.  The  inclination  of  the  court  was  well 
known,  and  the  accused  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  23  to  6. 
Law  received  nearly  £3000  in  fees,  and,  what  was  of  far  greater 
value,  he  derived  from  his  eflbrts  on  this  occasion,  *  a  sensible 
increase  of  personal  reputation,  and  a  eonsecpient  accession  of 
business.*  From  this  period  he  rapidly  rose  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  high  pn^fer- 
ment.  During  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt,  he  was  regarded 
with  coldness  and  suspicion,  as  the  son  of  a  Whig  bishop,  but 
on  the  formation  of  the  Addington  cabinet,  in  1801,  he  was 
made  attorney-general,  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
member  for  one  of  the  now  disfranchised  boroughs.  His  reply 
to  the  premier,  when  this  appointment  was  tendered,  with  au 
offer  of  two  days  for  consideration,  on  account  of  the  probably 
brief  duration  of  the  new  government,  was  highly  characteristic 
of  his  decision  and  firmness.  ‘Sir,'  said  Mr.  Tjaw,  ‘when  such 
an  offer  is  made  to  me,  and  communicated  in  such  terms,  I 
should  think  myself  disgraced,  if  I  took  two  days,  two  hours,  or 
two  minutes  to  deliberate  upon  it.  I  am  yours ;  and  let  the 
storm  blow  from  what  quarter  of  the  hemisphere  it  may,  you 
shall  always  find  me  at  your  side.' 

It  is  reported  of  George  iii.,  that  on  Mr.  Law  attending  the 
first  levee  after  his  appointment,  he  was  asked  by  the  monarch, 
if  he  had  ever  been  in  Parliament ;  and  having  replied  bi  the 
negative.  ‘That  is  right,'  said  the  royal  interrogator;  ‘ray 
attorney-general  ought  not  to  have  been  in  Parliament,  for 
then,  you  know,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  eat  his  own  words.* 

1  I  2 
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As  a  parliamentary  debater  be  was  far  from  attaining  the  highest 
rank^  though  equally  remote  from  the  signal  failure  which  hns 
attended  some  others  whose  eloquence  at  the  bar  was  greativ 
•uperior  to  his. 

*  He  was  then  fifty-one,  an  age  generally  considered  too  late  for 
those  who  hope  to  acquire  the  fame  of  parliamentary  orators.  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  eminent  lawyers,  but 
Sir  Edward  Law  was  not  added  to  the  long  and  melancholy  list. 
The  vigour  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  all  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  questions,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  went  out  in  all  weathers 
as  a  debater,  soon  elicited  the  respect  and  attention  of  the  house. 
He  spoke  with  an  energy  that  reminded  the  old  members  of  Thurlow, 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  peculiar  functions  ;  fearless,  full  of 
matter,  and  copious  in  diction,  a  hard  hitter,  even  when  he  spoke 
carelessly.  During  a  debate  on  the  Prince's  claim,  when  he  re¬ 
marked  that  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  suggested  from  the 
opposition  bench  that  the  law  was  shortly  after  changed.  *  Ay,' 
said  the  Attorney-General,  *  in  times  of  trouble.  The  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite  seem  well  versed  in  the  troubles  of  their 
country.' — ib,  pp.  324,  325, 

In  the  upper  house  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  on  *  questions 
of  constitutional  and  general  polity.  Ilis  oratory,  which  was 
generally  without  premeditation,  had  vast  unadorned  power, 
but  its  effect  was  marred  by  ebullitions  of  temper.  He  threw' 
his  vigorous  spirit  into  whatever  topic  he  discussed,  infusing  a 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle,  which  could  not  brook  restraint 
or  tolerate  contradiction.^  His  success  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker  was  greatly  impaired  by  his  extreme  irritability,  which 
sometimes  showed  itself  in  the  most  repulsive  forms  imaginable. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of  the  tres¬ 
pass  he  was  committing,  and  would  sometimes  even  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  on  his  freedom  from  asperity.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred,  when  he  accused  Lord  Grey  of  uttering  ‘  a  hi^c 
and  calumnious  imputation,^  and  sat  down,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  house,  expressing  a  conviction  of  having 
defended  himself  without  bitterness  towards  his  opponent. 
At  a  later  period  Lord  Holland  inflicted  a  severe  but  dig¬ 
nified  castigation  on  the  irritable  judge,  which  was  too  ably 
conceived,  and  is  too  honourable  to  the  memory  of  that  esti¬ 
mable  nobleman  to  allow  us  to  pass  it  by.  We  avail  ourselves 
of  Mr.  Townsend’s  sketch  of  this  memorable  passage. 

*  That  nobleman,  in  1811,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  account 
of  all  informations  ex  oJ!cio  in  cases  of  libel,  in  a  temperate 
dicious  speech,  which  elicited  one  of  a  totally  different  spirit  from 
the  judge,  who,  making  a  law  against  himself,  remarked,  that  '  ha 
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knew  nothing  more  to  be  deprecated  in  that  house  than  violent  and 
VNgue  declamations  resting  on  no  grounds.  (Hear,  hear,  from  Lord 
Holland).  The  noble  lord  might  call  all  that  he  had  said  a  mere 
tirade  ;  but  in  all  that  he  had  said,  did  he  not  bottom  himself  on 
facts?  (Hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Holland.)  The  cries  of  the  noble 
lord  could  not  convince  him  that  he  had  not.  He  was  used  to 
tumults  and  alarms ;  they  never  yet  could  put  him  down.  Were  ho 
to  die  the  next  instant,  he  never  would  yield  for  one  moment  to 
tumult !'  The  keen  and  cutting  irony  with  which  Lord  Holland 
rebutted  this  unjust  attack  was  long  personally  remembered  by  the 
bouse,  and  will  richly  reward  perusal.  The  following  is  a  short 
specimen :  *  My  lords,  I  must  trespass  for  a  few  minutes  on  your 
time,  for  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  not  indeed  to  answer  arguments, 
but  to  repel  accusations  and  charges ;  not  to  combat  objections  to 
my  motion,  but  to  vindicate  my  character  from  aspersions  which 
have  been  thrown  out,  I  will  not  say  in  a  disorderly  and  unparlia¬ 
mentary  manner,  but  at  least  in  a  st^le  and  tone  which,  fortunately 
for  the  dignity  of  your  deliberations,  is  rare  and  unusual  in  this 
bouse.  I  have  been  told,  not  by  inference,  but  in  direct  terms,  that 
I  am  captious,  that  I  am  passionate,  that  I  am  indirect,  and  unmanly. 
I  profess  not  the  temper  of  bearing  such  charges  with  equanimity; 
and  if  I  were  to  disguise  my  astonishment,  I  will  say  my  indignation, 
at  hearing  them  brought  against  me,  I  should,  in  fact,  prove  myself 
guilty  of  that  insincerity  with  which  I  am  charged.  With  respect 
to  the  vehemence  or  passion  with  which  1  may  have  expressed 
myself,  I  should  have  hoped  tliat  the  learned  lord  would  have  had 
the  charity  to  recollect  that  I  never  had  the  advantage  of  those  ju¬ 
dicial  habits  from  which  he  has  profited  so  much  ;  and  which,  as 
they  require  from  him,  so  they  have  no  doubt  taught  him,  that 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind  for  which  he  is  so  lemarkable. 
The  practice  of  such  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  such  temper  as 
these  duties  require,  can  alone  bring  the  feelings  of  men  to  so  perfect 
a  state  of  discipline,  and  produce,  even  in  the  delivery  of  their 
strongest  opinions,  that  dignified  and  dispassionate  tone  which  adds 
a  grace  to  all  the  noble  and  learned  lord’s  public  appearances,  and 
has  so  eminently  distinguished  his  conduct  on  this  night’s  debate. 
I  fear,  my  lords,  [  shall  never  attain  that  composure  of  manner  and 
command  of  temper,  of  which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  inculcates 
the  necessity,  full  as  much  as  he  affords  the  example.  Indeed,  1 
must  acknowledge  that  I  shall  not  even  aspire  to  emulate  the  model 
he  holds  out  to  me,  and,  while  I  admire  his  precepts,  must  confess 
that  I  have  no  ambition  to  follow  his  example.  The  clamorous 
invective,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  authority,  is  as 
much  clamour  as  the  cries  and  shouts  of  a  mob ;  and  I  hope  that  I 
•hall  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  treat  it,  come  from  whom  it 
may,  with  a  due  portion  of  that  feeling  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  so  properly  reserves  for  all  clamour  unfounded  in  reason.  — 
pp.  331—333. 

Though  grave  and  austere  to  a  fault,  several  anecdotes  are 
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on  record  which  show  that  the  judge  could  occasionally  relax 
into  a  milder  mood,  and  indulge  in  pleasantry  foreign  from  his 
ordinary  temper.  When  a  counsel,  too  much  addicted  to  self 
praise,  had  declared  in  the  course  of  his  address,  that  such 
things  were  enough  to  drive  one  from  the  bar,  ‘  Don't  threaten 
the  court,'  said  his  lordship,  '  with  such  a  terrible  calamity.’  On 
another  occasion,  when  an  eminent  conveyancer  came  express 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  King’s  llench  to  argue  a 
question  of  real  property,  and  commenced  an  erudite  speech  by 
gravely  observing  *  that  an  estate  in  fee-simple  was  the  highest 
estate  known  to  the  law  of  England.'  ‘  Stay,  stay,'  interrupted 
the  Chief  Justice,  Met  me  write  that  down;’  and  having  done 
so,  and  deliberately  read  the  note  he  had  taken, — *  The  court, 
sir,'  he  added,  Ms  indebted  to  you  for  the  information.’  The 
irony  would  have  sufficed  to  disturb  the  self-possession  of  most 
men,  but  the  learned  advocate  was  impervious  to  such  wea¬ 
pons,  and  haMng  continued  his  address  till  the  court  rose, 
then  enquired  when  it  would  be  their  lordships’ to  hear 
the  remainder  of  his  argument.  ‘  Mr.  P — ,’  rejoined  the  Chief 
Justice,  ‘we  arc  bound  to  hear  you,  and  shall  do  so  on 
Friday ;  but  pleasure  has  been  long  out  of  the  question.'  On 
some  occasions,  however,  his  lordship  met  his  equal,  of  which 
the  following  furnishes  an  example. 

'  Mr.  Brougham  having  defended  the  proprietors  of  a  paper  who 
were  indicted  for  libel,  and  made  an  iiUpassioned  address  to  the 
jury  in  their  behalf,  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  summing  up,  remarked, 
that  the  defendant’s  counsel  had  imbibed  the  noxious  spirit  of  his 
client,  and  had  inoculated  himself  with  all  the  poison  and  virus  of 
the  libel.  Mr.  Brougham,  when  his  client  was  brought  up  for 
judgment,  complained  with  proper  spirit  of  these  animadversions. 

*  My  lord,  why  am  I  thus  identified  with  the  interests  of  my  client  ? 
I  appear  here  as  an  English  advocate,  with  the  privileges  and  the 
responsibilities  of  that  office,  and  no  man  shall  call  in  question  my 
principles  in  its  faithful  and  honest  discharge.  It  is  not,  assuredly, 
to  those  only  w'ho  clamour  out  their  faith  from  high  places,  that 
credit  will  Ik;  given  for  the  sincerity  of  their  professions.*  The  judge 
made  no  comment  on  this  manly  remonstrance,  but  was  too  high- 
minded  himself  not  to  admire  its  spirit.* — ih.  353 — 4. 

Ou  another  occasion,  in  December,  1817,  Lord  EllcuboroiigU 
received  from  au  obscure  individual,  the  severest  rebukes  which 
w  ere  probably  ever  admiuistcred  in  court  to  au  English  judge.  We 
knew  William  Hone,  and  may  be  somewhat  iuHuenced  in  our 
judgment  by  the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  we  hold  hit 
memory,  lie  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  urbane  of  men. 
The  benignity  of  his  countenance  was  a  fair  index  of  his  heart. 
He  would  uot  have  hurt  a  worm,  but  the  obvious  determination 
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of  his  judge  to  secure  a  conviction,  stirred  his  gentle  nature, 
and  aroused  within  him  the  strongest  indignation.  Having 
been  acquitted  on  his  first  trial,  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Abbott 
presided,  Lord  Ellenborough  came  into  court  on  the  following 
dav,  ‘to  compel/  as  Mr.  Townsend  admits,  in  liis  life  of  the 
former,  *a  verdiet  of  guilty.’  His  interruptions  of  the  accused 
were  frequent  and  unseemly;  but  AVilliaiu  Hone,  though  worn 
by  fatigue,  exhausted  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  scarcely  able 
on  some  occasions  to  collect  liimself  sufhcicntly  to  comprehend 
the  objections  taken  to  his  course,  with  the  anxieties  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  family  pressing  upon  him,  and  the  whole  power  of  Govern¬ 
ment  employed  to  crush  him,  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  by  his 
manly  sense  and  genuine  English  fortitude,  worsted  his  formi¬ 
dable  antagonists.  ‘  It  was  hoped/  said  the  accused  on  his 
third  trial,  w  hich,  in  defiance  of  common  decency  was  persisted 
in,  ‘  by  certain  very  grave  members  of  the  cabinet,  that  William 
Hone  could  not  stand  the  third  day ;  that  he  would  sink  under 
his  fatigue  and  want  of  physical  power.’  '  He  can’t  stand  the 
third  day/  said  these  humane  and  Christian  ministers;  ^wx 
shall  have  him  now' ;  he  must  be  crushed.’  Oh,  no,  no,  he 
must  not  be  crushed ;  you  cannot  crush  him.  1  have  a  spark 
of  liberty  in  my  mind,  that  w  ill  glow,  and  burn  brighter,  and 
blaze  more  fiercely,  as  my  mortal  remains  arc  passing  to  decay. 
There  is  nothing  can  crush  me  but  my  own  sense  of  doing 
wrong;  the  moment  I  feel  it,  I  fall  down  in  self  abasement 
before  my  accusers ;  but  when  I  have  done  no  wrong,  when  I 
know  I  am  right,  I  am  ns  an  armed  man ;  and  in  this  spirit  I 
wage  battle  with  the  Attorney-General,  taking  a  tilt  with  him 
here  on  the  floor  of  this  court.’  From  the  unseemly  and  par- 
tizan  interruptions  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  Hone  appealed  to  an  im¬ 
partial  jury.  ‘  I  feel/  said  he,  addressing  Lord  Ellenborough, 
‘the  grievance  of  which  I  complain  ;  I  am  to  be  tried,  not  you. 
M  hen  1  shall  have  been  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  your  lordship 
will  sit  as  coolly  on  that  scat  as  ever;  you  will  not  feel  the 
punishment.  1  feel  the  grievance,  and  1  remonstrate  against  it. 
•  .  .  .  Gentlemen,’  he  added,  addressing  the  jury,  under 

an  inspiration  worthy  the  advocate  of  English  freedom,  ‘it  is 
you  who  arc  trying  me  to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of  me. 
^  ou  arc  my  judges,  and  you  only  arc  my  judges.  His  lordship 
sits  there  to  receive  your  verdict.  He  docs  not  even  sit  there  to 
regulate  the  trial,  for  the  law  has  already  regulated  it.’*  The 
accused  was  acquitted,  and  common  report  attributed  the 
Judge’s  death,  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of  December  in  the 
follow  ing  year,  to  the  mortification  experienced  on  this  occasion. 


Hone’s  Three  Trials. 
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Thia  report  ia  discredited  by  our  author,  who  mentions  the  fob 
lowing  anecdote  in  evidence  of  its  falsity. 

‘  There  is  no  truth  in  the  popular  notion,  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
Was  killed  by  the  result  of  Hone's  trial.  As  a  proof  how  little  his 
nerves  were  shaken,  the  late  Bishop  Turner,  who  rode  w  ith  him  from 
Westminster,  has  mentioned  in  private  conversation  that  he  laughed 
at  the  hooting  and  tumultuous  mob,  who  surrounded  the  carriage, 
remarking  that  their  saliva  was  more  dangerous  than  their  bite,  lie 
suddenly  pulled  the  check-string  at  Charing  Cross:  *  It  just  occurs 
to  me  that  they  sell  the  best  red  herrings  at  this  shop  of  any  shop  in 
London  ;  buy  six.*  The  dainty  was  purchased,  and  the  judge,  whom 
the  people  supposed  to  be  half  slain,  made  a  hearty  meal.* — ib,  p.389. 


Mr.  Townsend's  notice  of  these  trials  is  amongst  the  least 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work,  lie  admits,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  predetermination  of  the  judge,  and  confesses  that  ‘he 
acted  with  too  inexorable  rigour,'  yet  fails  to  mark,  in  terms  at 
all  adequate  to  the  occasion,  the  wrong  that  was  attempted. 
Those  were  days  of  darkness,  when  the  (Tovernment  of  the 
nation  was  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  intellects  were  as  feeble 
ns  their  malice  was  intense.  We  have  happily  fallen  on  better 
times,  but  must  not  forget  to  whose  noble  resistance  we  are 
greatly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 

We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  topic,  and  regret  that  our 
space  allows  us  only  briefly  to  notice  the  unrivalled  talents  and 
great  ser^’icesof  Lord  Krskine.  lie  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in 
January,  1750,  and  having  been  educated  at  the  high  school  of 
that  city,  thence  proceeded  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
llis  early  destination  gave  little  promise  of  his  subsequent 
career.  In  1704  he  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  and  four 
years  afterwards  exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army,  receiving  a 
commission  as  ensign  on  the  Ist  of  September,  17f)8.  His  ulti¬ 
mate  adoption  of  the  legal  profession  is  thus  explained  by  Mr. 
Tow  u  send ; — 


•  The  cause  of  his  second  change  has  been  variously  ascribed  — 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  excellent  discernment — to 
the  admiration  called  forth  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  con¬ 
versation  and  debate — to  the  *  res  angusta  domi,*  and  the  claims  of 
an  increasing  family, — and,  lastly,  to  the  ennui  produced  by  a  desul¬ 
tory  course  of  life,  which  his  occasional  pamphlets  on  the  abuses  of 
the  army  could  not  furnish  sufficient  occupation  to  remove.  To  his 
happy  determination  the  whole  of  these  causes  with  combined  force 
probably  contributed ;  the  success  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  grace  and  ornament, 
affording  also  a  felicitous  precedent.  ‘  At  the  house  of  Admiral 
alsingham,*  says  Cradock,  ‘  1  first  met  with  Erskine  and  Sheridan, 
and  it  was  there  the  scheme  was  laid  that  the  former  should  exchange 
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Uie  array  for  the  law ;  and  in  consequence  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
HinchcUffe,  was  applied  to.  who  kindly  received  him  at  Trinity 
Lod^e,  and  obtained  for  him  a  nobleman’s  degree.  Ho  was  now 
twenty-six,  and  to  save  further  loss  of  time  entered  his  name  on  the 
boards  of  Trinity.  Cambridge,  as  fellow-commoner,  and  kept  terms 
simultaneously  as  student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  His  sole  object  in  taking 
a  bachelor’s  degree  being  to  dispense  with  two  out  of  the  five  years’ 
noviciate,  according  to  the  then  regulations  of  the  inns  of  court,  he 
did  not  enter  the  senate- house  for  honours,  and  confined  his  attempts 
at  university  distinction  to  the  gaining  a  college  prize  for  a  de¬ 
clamation  on  the  Revolution  of  1088.’ — ib.  403 — 404. 

His  difficulties  at  first  were  very  great,  as  his  means  were 
restricted,  and  his  family  was  becoming  numerous.  He  resided, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  ‘in  small  lodgings,  near  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  openly  avowed  that  he  lived  on  cow-beef,  because  he 
could  not  afford  any  of  a  superior  quality ;  dressed  shabbily, 
expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Harris  for  occasional 
free  admissions  to  Covent  Garden,  and  used  boastingly  to  ex¬ 
claim  to  my  father,  ‘Thank  fortune,  out  of  my  own  family  I 
don’t  know  a  lord.’ 

All  however  that  was  wanted,  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  powers.  Give  him  this,  and  his  success  was  certain. 
Happily,  the  occasion  was  speedily  furnished,  and  the  following 
is  his  own  account  of  it : — 

'*!  had  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  when  I  got  my  first 
retainer.  It  was  sent  me  by  a  Captain  Baillie,  of  the  navy,  who  held 
an  office  at  the  Board  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  I  was  to  show 
cause  in  the  Michaelmas  term  against  a  rule  that  had  been  obtained 
in  the  preceding  term,  calling  on  him  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal 
information  for  a  libel  reflecting  on  Lord  Sandwich’s  conduct  as 
governor  of  that  charity  should  not  be  filed  against  him.  1  had  met, 
during  the  long  vacation,  this  Captain  Baillie  at  a  friend’s  table,  and 
aflcr  dinner  I  expressed  myself  witli  some  warmth,  probably  with 
some  eloquence,  on  the  corruption  of  Lord  Sandwich  os  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  then  adverted  to  the  scandalous  practices  im¬ 
puted  to  him  with  regard  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  Baillie  nudged 
the  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  asked  who  I  was.  Being  told 
that  I  had  just  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  been  formerly  in  the 
navy,  Baillie  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  ‘  Then  I’ll  have  him  for  my 
counsel  !*  I  trudged  down  to  Westminster  Hall  when  I  got  the 
brief,  and  being  the  junior  of  five,  who  would  be  heard  before  me, 
never  dreamt  that  the  court  would  hear  me  at  all.  The  argument 
came  on.  Dunning,  Bearcroft,  Wallace,  Bower,  Hargrave,  were  all 
heard  at  considerable  length,  and  I  was  to  follow.  Hargrave  was 
long-winded,  and  tired  the  court.  It  was  a  bad  omen  ;  but,  as  my 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  strangury,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  arguraenC 
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This  protracted  the  cause  so  long,  that,  when  he  had  finished,  Lord 
Mansfield  said  that  the  remaining  counsel  should  bo  heard  the  next 
morning.  This  was  exactly  what  f  wished.  1  had  the  whole  night 
to  arrange  in  my  chambers  what  I  had  to  say  the  next  morning,  and 
1  took  the  court  with  their  faculties  awake  and  freshened,  succeeded 
quite  to  my  own  satisfaction  (sometimes  the  surest  proof  that  you 
have  satisfied  others),  and,  as  1  marched  along  the  Hall  after  the 
rising  of  the  judges,  the  attorneys  flocked  around  me  with  their  re¬ 
tainers.  I  have  since  flourished,  but  I  have  always  blessed  God  for 
the  providential  strangury  of  poor  Hargrave.* — ib,  405 — i06. 

Throughout  his  professional  life  he  was  not  more  distinguished 
by  the  splendour  of  his  advocacy,  which  was  confessedly  un¬ 
equalled,  than  by  a  fearless  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  clients. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Shipley, 
when  he  persisted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Justice  Duller,  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  jury  to  explain  their  verdict.  ‘  Sit  down,  Mr.  Erskinc,’ 
said  the  judge  with  considerable  warmth  ;  *  know  your  duty,  or 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  you  know  it  in  some  other  way.* 
The  advocate  rejoined  with  equal  warmth,  ''  I  know  my  duty  as 
well  as  your  lordship  knows  your  duty ;  I  stand  here  as  the 
advocate  of  a  fellow'-citizen,  and  I  will  not  sit  down.*  The 
judge  was  wise  enough  to  be  silent.  He  probably  felt  that  a 
greater  than  himself  was  present,  and  the  independence  of  the 
bar  was  proudly  maintained. 

Erskine  was  engaged  in  the  State  prosecutions  of  Hardy, 
Horne  Tooke,  audThelwal ;  and  his  expositions  of  constitutional 
law,  and  splendid  defence  of  public  liberty  on  these  occasions, 
justly  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  nation.  In  the  following 
extract  the  demeanour  of  Horne  Tooke,  one  of  the  intended  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  merciless  court,  is  graphically  described. 

•  The  moment  he  was  ushered  into  the  dock,  he  began  with  the  air 
of  an  aggrieved  individual,  as  the  complaining  party : 

'  *  My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  the  Court  that  we  have 
just  come  out  of  a  very  confined  and  close  hole,  and  the  windows, 
now  opened  at  our  backs,  expose  us  to  much  cold  air ;  that  our 
health,  particularly  my  own,  will  be  considerably  endangered,  and 
most  probably  we  shall  lose  our  voices,  before  we  leave  the  place: 
1  shall  therefore  request  of  the  Court  to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  their 
convenience  will  permit.* 

*  When  asked  how  he  would  be  tried,  ho  eyed  the  Court  for  some 
seconds  with  an  air  of  significant  meaning,  which  few  assumed  better, 
and,  shaking  his  head  emphatically,  answered,  *  1  would  be  tried  by 
God  and  my  country  !  But  * — there  was  no  occasion  to  fill  up  the 
break — how  much  he  feared  that  he  should  not. 

•Beinc  allowed,  as  an  indulgence,  to  sit  by  his  counsel,  the 
iniractaUe  prisoner  told  the  Court,  *  1  cannot  help  saying  that,  if  1 
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were  a  judge,  that  word,  *  indulgence  *  should  never  issue  from  my 
lips.  My  Lord,  you  have  no  indulgence  to  show ;  you  are  bound 
to  be  just,  and  to  be  just  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered/ 

‘Chief  Justice  Kyre,  a  model  of  judicial  urbanity,  still  allowed 
him  the  seat  merely  as  an  indulgence,  on  the  ground  of  his  inbrin 
health.  Once  admitted  to  the  bar-table,  he  made  free  use  of  their 
privilege  to  indict  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue.  On  tlie  question 
of  adjournment,  he  told  the  Court,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  that  if  the 
jury  went  unshaved  and  unshirted,  so  must  the  judges  ;  but  he  offered 
to  shorten  a  probable  trial  of  two  hundred  hours,  by  admitting  every 
thing  be  had  ever  said,  written,  or  done.  As  a  set-off  against  the 
abuse  of  king  and  lords  in  pamphlets,  he  was  ready  to  produce  an 
abuse  of  himself  printed  on  earthenware.  With  regard  to  the 
treasonable  songs,  he  would  have  one  of  them  sung  in  court  to  see  if 
there  was  any  seditious.  Ca  /ra-like,  or  resembling  the  Marsellois 
Hymn,  in  the  tune.  Refreshing  himself  wdth  a  pinch  of  Strasburgh, 
be  would  often  bandy  law  points  with  the  judge,  and,  if  worsted, 
apologise  by  saying  that  he  was  only  a  student  of  forty  years' 
standing.  But  he  not  unfrequently  rose  a  winner.  Having  objected 
to  a  particular  piece  of  evidence,  he  was  reminded  by  the  Court  that, 
if  there  w-ere  two  or  three  links  in  the  chain,  they  must  go  to  one 
first,  and  then  to  another,  and  see  whether  they  amounted  to  evi¬ 
dence.  Horne  Tooke  demurred  to  this  : — 

* '  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord,  but  is  not  a  chain  composed  of 
links,  and  may  I  not  disjoin  each  link,  and  do  not  I  thereby  destroy 
the  ehain  V 

*  Eyre/C,  J. — ‘  I  rather  think  not,  till  the  links  are  put  together, 
and  form  the  chain.* 

*  Horne  Tooke. — ‘  I  rather  think  f  may,  because  it  is  my  business 
to  prevent  the  forming  of  that  chain !  ’  ’ 

*  As  the  trial  proceeded,  his  strong  sense  of  humour  seemed  to 
gather  point  and  pungency  from  the  dangerous  novelty  of  his 
position.  It  was  proved  that  the  society  had  expressed  approbation 
of  certain  proceedings  in  the  National  Assembly,  ergo  it  was  Repub¬ 
lican.  'Egad,*  said  Tooke,  *  it  is  lucky  we  did  not  say  there  were 
some  good  things  in  the  Koran,  or  wo  should  have  been  charged 
with  Mahometanism  !*  * — vol.  ii.  pp.  24 — 26. 

On  the  acquittal  of  the  third  prisoner,  Erskine’s  cup  was  full. 
*  Injured  innocence/  he  exclaimed,  in  his  address  to  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  had  drawn  him  home  in  triumph,  *  still  obtains  pro¬ 
tection  from  a  British  jury,  and,  I  am  sure,  in  the  honest  effu¬ 
sions  of  your  heart  you  will  retire  in  peace,  and  bless  God.* 

*  This,  we  may  readily  believe,  was  the  proudest  and  happiest 
^poch  of  his  life.  Greedy  of  popular  applause,  faithful  to  his  party 
and  political  principles,  eager  for  professional  fame,  rejoicing  in  tht 
triumph  of  the  verdict,  not  superior  to  the  pleasure  of  mortifying 
the  haughty,  disparaging,  Pitt,  he  drained  the  cup  of  mental  inloxi- 
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cation  at  the  close  of  these  trials.  Day  by  day  he  had  stood  almost 
alone,  from  early  morn  to  midnight — 

'  With  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round — ’ 

unexhausted,  contending  for  a  great  principle,  the  guardian  of  untold 
numbers — cheered  by  the  presence  of  admiring  senators,  and  an 
applauding  people — winning,  almost  against  their  will,  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  jury,  and  combating  always  fearlessly,  often  success¬ 
fully  with  the  court.  He  had  proved  to  the  scoffers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  might  of  his  arm  in  his  own  proper  field,  had  caught 
encouragement  from  the  looks  of  Fox  and  his  little  bund  ;  the  most 
supercilious  and  jealous  of  which  (even  Grey  and  Sheridan),  mu}»t 
now  own  him  for  at  least  their  equal.  He  had  done  more  for 
freedom  than  any  lawyer  since  Somers,  and  had  gained  a  series  of 
victories  unexampled  in  their  importance  to  the  cause  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law.  Even  among  those  most  opposed  to  him  in  politics 
might  be  numbered  many  who  approved  his  positions,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  verdict  The  dark  and  ensanguined  mass  of  clouds  which 
loomed  over  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  the  year  1704  had  been  dis¬ 
pelled  by  his  breath.* — ib.  34. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  adrai- 
rnbly  adapted  for  general  reading,  while  the  professional  student 
w  ill  find  them  an  excellent  introduction  to  that  knowledge  of 
his  illustrious  predecessors  at  which  he  should  steadily  aim. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  German  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  or^  a 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  Position  of  those  who  hai'e 
recently  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  with  a  short 
Notice  of  the  State  of  Protestantism  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  the  Prussian  Baltic  Provinces.  By  the  German  correspondent 
of  the  *  Continental  Echo.*  John  Snow,  London,  1846. 

2.  The  Continental  Echo,  Nos.  I. — XXI. 

These  publications  are  valuable  repositories  of  authentic  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  progress  of  evangelism  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  We  have  therefore  turned  to  them  for  materials  to 
help  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  John  Czerski  and  his  procedure. 
Though  the  best  face  is  put  on  the  business  by  his  friends,  the 
fact  is,  that  duiing  his  recent  visit  to  London,  the  evangelical 
circles  on  the  whole  received  him  coldly  and  suspiciously. 
Anonymous  letters  appeared  in  journals  making  high  pre¬ 
tensions  to  piety,  in  winch  zealous  and  orthodox  pens  assumed 
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to  themselves  the  right  to  declare  his  creed  for  him,  and  assured 
readers  more  credulous  than  charitable,  that  he  was  not  sound 
in  the  faith.  Fearful  whispers  were  more  plentiful  than  the 
breezes  in  the  hot  August  air  of  London,  to  the  etfcct  that  he 
was  an  unsound  and  immoral  man.  '  Anglicanus,'  without 
waiting  to  ask  Czerski  himself  w  hat  his  views  were,  and  what 
his  conduct  had  been,  must  needs  announce  in  a  public  journal 
bis  loss  of  all  hope  in  him  and  his  followers.  *  This  ho|)C  is, 
alas!  lost  to  us.'  The  Rev,  J.  Mayers,  of  Norfolk,  wrote  a 
letter  proclaiming  that  the  whole  German  movement  had  ‘taken 
a  decidedly  rationalistic  tendency  and  direction.'  After  perusing 
some  of  these  letters,  w  e  felt  very  sure  that  of  nothing  rational¬ 
istic  in  tone,  temper,  or  thought,  were  their  writers  ever  likely 
to  be  accused.  In  private,  reverend  personages  were  found  who 
seemed  to  make  it  their  business  to  expose  the  moral  and  doc¬ 
trinal  obliquities  of  John  Czerski.  The  result  was,  that  this 
interesting  man  w  as  met  with  ‘  the  cold  shoulder.' 

Averse  though  we  be  to  the  conceited  shallowness  of  what  is 
called  rationalistic  theology,  we  wish  to  be  decidedly  rational¬ 
istic  in  dealing  with  the  characters  of  others.  For  newspaper 
correspondents  to  take  upon  themselves  to  proclaitu  a  man's 
views  for  him  seems  to  be  a  dishonesty  more  grievous  than 
the  theft  of  a  purse,  by  just  as  mucli  as  spiritual  liberty, 
and  the  rights  of  the  soul  and  religious  character,  arc  more 
valuable  than  the  contents  of  a  purse.  Czerski  had  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  right  to  express  his  own  views  in  his  own  way,  of 
which  he  could  be  deprived  only  by  a  most  pernicious  kind  of 
larceny.  With  respect  to  his  moral  character,  this  was  a  still 
more  serious  invasion  of  his  rights.  The  principles  on  which 
men  receive  each  other  into  Christian  fellowship  in  churches  in 
certain  denominations, —  accordance  in  their  creeds  and  con- 
sistenev  of  conduct  with  them — are  verv  different  from  the 
pnnciples  on  which  men  combine  in  societies  and  meet  together 
in  private  circles.  All  that  can  be  done  practically  in  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  latter  sort  of  intercourse  is  to  believe  that  men 
mean  what  they  say,  and  treat  them  according  as  they  are 
accredited  by  introductions  from  known  individuals,  or  enjoy 
the  sanction  of  public  bodies.  For  such  intercourse  and  co¬ 
operation,  investigations  with  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  creed 
*nd  privacies  of  conduct  are  unnecessary  and  impossible.  With 
how  a  man  married  his  wife  such  bodies  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  go  out  of  the  way  when  they  require  what  he  did  with  the 
wioney  sent  him  to  build  churches.  The  investigation  of  these 
things  belongs  to  the  churches  with  which  he  is  in  communion. 
If  four,  not  to  say  forty,  Christian  communities  sanction,  by 
choosing  him  as  their  pastor,  his  way  of  disposing  of  funds  and 
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of  marrying  liis  wife,  public  associations  owe  to  him  the  de- 
fercnce  due  to  the  man  accredited  by  the  sanction  and  invested 
with  the  approbation  of  such  communities. 

Of  the  thousands  of  Christian  gentlemen  who  meet  each 
other  in  societies,  scarcely  one  is  ever  snbjcctcd  to  any  treatment 
not  founded  on  these  considerations.  But  an  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Czerski.  It  is  a  curious 
exception.  Surveying  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  this 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  their  position  is  not  proof 
of  any  remarkable  degree  of  virtue  on  their  part.  On  worldly 
grounds,  their  profession  is  just  the  best  one  open  to  men  of 
their  scholarly  tastes.  !Most  of  them  have  not  had  the  means  of 
going  to  the  bar.  The  ablest  of  them  would  find  it  hard  to 
make  a  living  by  literature.  In  reference  to  purely  selfish  con¬ 
siderations  most  of  them  could  not  have  bettered  themselves. 
But  John  Czerski  is  a  man  whose  position  is  a  proof  of  re¬ 
markable  virtue.  By  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  lie  might  have  ascended  a 
splendid  ladder  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  The  conventions  of 
the  priests  where  he  lived  would  have  sanctioned  his  living  with 
many  mistresses ;  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Koine  would 
have  opened  higher  and  still  higher  offices  for  his  acceptance, 
and  with  his  years  might  have  grown  his  hononrs,  his  wealth, 
renown,  and  power.  Professing  religious  convictions  as  the 
reason  of  his  conduct,  John  Czerski  rejects  the  splendours 
which  Rome  holds  forth  to  ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  becomes 
the  pastor  of  four  congregations  for  a  yearly  stipend  of  twenty- 
two  pounds  odd.  Mobbed  by  the  populace,  stoned  by  young 
ladies,  shot  at  by  grown  men,  his  abduction  attempted,  his 
character  slandered,  his  feelings  lacerated,  and  a  yearly  income 
gained  by  him  of  five  pound  ten  a  quarter, —  these  arc  the 
rewards  of  John  Czerski.  This  was  the  man  who  was  coldly 
received  in  London  by  the  religious  circles,  in  August  1846. 
Strange  is  the  suspicion  of  untried  men,  of  the  Christian  virtue 
of  a  man  who  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  noble.  John 
Czerski  was  criticised  by  excellent  and  wcll-bencficed 
clergymen  for  *  vacillation.’  The  parson  in  his  serene  rectory, 
with  a  steady  income  and  a  calm  scene,  is  conscious  of  no 
vacillation. 

‘  Ye  clergymen  of  England, 

Who  live  at  home  at  case, 

How  little  do  ye  know 

Of  the  dangers  of  the  seas.* 

The  very  lustre  of  their  celebrity  makes  conspicuous  all  the 
incidents  of  the  lives  of  distinguished  men.  The  faults  of 
obscure  men  arc  hidden  by  the  obscurity  of  their  lives.  Such 
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were  some  of  the  considerations  which  sprung  up  in  our  mind 
on  hearing  of  the  reception  of  John  Czerski  in  Ijoudon. 

We  attended  his  public  appeurances  in  Ijoudon  with  much 
interest.  He  is  a  slightly  made  man,  of  the  middle  height, 
with  sallow  plebeian  features,  dressed  like  a  priest,  with  a 
round,  broad,  German  head,  a  broad  chin,  a  long  upper  lip,  a 
short  sharp  nose,  intelligent  black  eyes,  and  brown  hair 
smoothed  down  the  sides  of  a  good  forehead,  with  nervous 
sensibility  and  self-reliance  displayed  in  the  workings  of  hit 
features.  In  age  he  appears  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty, 
but  worn  by  study  and  anxiety.  His  look  flashes  conviction 
of  his  sincerity  into  the  observer.  llis  voice  is  sweet  and 
earuest.  His  style  and  manner  show  a  degree  of  culture  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  average  of  the  clerical  profession. 

Of  course,  the  private  investigations  which  were  made  into 
the  character,  creed,  and  conduct  of  Czerski  issued  in  his  com¬ 
plete  vindication.  After  being  suspected  unjustly,  and  treated 
accordingly,  attempts  were  made  to  etface  the  impression  on  his 
feelings  by  breakfasts,  meetings,  and  *  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship.^  But  it  is  impossible  to  convince  any  one  who  saw 
Czerski  on  his  first  and  on  his  last  appearance  in  London,  that 
the  interval  had  not  been  filled  up  with  much  suffering,  un¬ 
warrantably  and  needlessly  inflicted.  Of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  this  is  true  ; — they  did  not  protect  a 
noble  foreigner  from  pain,  but  they  are  understood  to  be  zealous 
for  getting  a  picture  painted  of  themselves  in  solemn  conclave  1 

‘  Alas ;  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity.’ 

Czerski  was  the  first  to  form  a  church  separate  from  Rome  in 
that  part  of  Germany,  which  has  been  the. scene  of  his  labours 
aud  those  of  Rongc. 

*  To  Czerski/  says  the  author  of  *  the  German  Reformation  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,’  the  modest,  retiring  man,  to  whose  individual 
character  every  approach  to  leadership,  or  publicity,  is  foreign, 
belong^  the  merit,  not  only  of  having  first  entertained  the  idea  of  the 
formation  of  a  Catholic  church,  independent  of,  and  separate  from, 
^me ;  but  of  being  the  first,  likewise,  to  carry  this  idea  into  prac¬ 
tice.  And  this  bold  step  brought  what  had  long  lain  dark  and  inert 
in  the  wishes  of  thousands,  at  once  to  distinctive  clearness ;  and  the 
thought  of  their  hearts  took  form  and  substance.  In  March, 
Czerski  was  appointed  assistant  to  probst  Bussc,  in  Schneidemiihl, 
whose  failing  health  had  induced  him  to  apply  for  a  co-pastor.  And 
here  he  found  many  parishioners,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  own.  For,  in  beautiful  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  so  oftcu  prepares  a  people  for  himself  in  the  midst  of 
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their  enemies,  at  the  same  time  that  he  raiseth  up  suitable  pastors  to 
*  feed  them  with  wisdom  and  knowledge,’  very  many  individuals  in 
SchneidemUhl  had  been  led  to  read  the  Bible,  and  hence  to  hunger 
and  thirst  for  a  purer  milk  of  doctrine  than  their  old  probst  could,  or 
did  dispense  to  them,  but  which  they  found  in  the  zealous  preaching 
of  the  young  priest  thus  providentially  sent  to  meet  their  wants  and 
wishes.  Pastor  and  people  went  on  reading  and  learning  from  God’s 
word  ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  Czerski,  on  all  occasions,  avowed 
his  religious  sentiments,  rendered  it  impossible  that  this  *  new  thing 
in  the  land '  could  long  remain  hid  from  the  satellites  of  Rome. 
Czerski  was  summoned  to  give  account  of  his  doctrine  before  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  He,  no  less  than  his  people,  felt  that  they 
must  now  decide  on  submission,  or  separation.  They  chose  tne 
latter  ;  and,  after  some  intermediate  ecclesiastical  forms  had  been 
observed,  excommunication  was  pronounced  upon  Czerski  and  all 
his  adherents,  whether  present  or  future.  This  sentence  deprived 
Czerski  of  his  office,  and  threw  him  penniless  upon  the  world.  Hut 
this  was  the  very  fittest  soil  for  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
divine  seed.  All  whose  hearts  had  previously  felt  with  him,  and 
many  more,  whose  eyes  w’ere  by  this  very  proceeding  opened  to  the 
uncompromising  tyranny  of  Rome,  rallied  closely  round  the  victim 
of  papal  denunciation  ;  and  with  high-hearted  courage,  the  little  band 
dared  to  raise  the  banner  of  spiritual  liberty  in  the  face  of  Germany, 
and  openly  abjured  the  dark  and  degrading  servitude  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1844,  the  new  Apostolic  Ca¬ 
tholic  church  in  Schneidemiihl,  sent  in  a  written  declaration  of  the 
step  they  had  taken  to  the  Prussian  district  government  in  Bromberg, 
and  solicited  its  protection.’ 

The  account  which  Czerski  has  given  of  his  early  life  and 
spiritual  struggles,  will  interest  our  readers. 

*  I  was  born  of  poor,  but  pious  parents,  in  Werlubien,  a  small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuenburg,  where,  until  my  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  I  attended  the  parish  school,  in  which,  however,  1  only 
learned  to  read  Polish,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  arithmetic  ;  but, 
having  a  great  thirst  for  instruction,  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  in  Bromberg,  which  after  nine  months’  attendance,  1  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  gymnasium,  or  high  school  of  Conitz,  where  I 
work^  my  way  up  to  the  highest  class.  And  here,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  returning  publicly  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Conitz  professors, 
for  the  cordial  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  they  met  my  open 
and  straight-forward  disposition,  aiming,  as  became  able  and  honest 
men,  to  mcilitate  the  free  and  unartificial  development  of  my  mind 
and  character. 

•  After  having  maintained  my  place  in  the  first  class  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  for  eighteenth  months,  I  was  received  into  the  alumnat  (or 
theological  department)  of  the  St.  Mary’s  gymnasium  in  Posen, 
leaving  it  again  after  a  residence  of  six  months  (with  a  testimonial 
to  having  completed  the  prescribed  course),  in  order  to  enter  the 
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episcopal  seminary.  There  began  for  me  a  period  of  internal  con* 
flict  and  doubt.  1  studied  theology  with  the  utmost  eagerness ;  but 
being  unable  to  reconcile  to  my  own  mind  various  propounded 
dogmas,  I  compared  them  with  the  Bible.  This  raised,  in  some 
degree,  the  bandage  from  my  eyes;  I  began  to  susjHict  that  the 
pure  light  of  the  gospel  had  been  dimmed  and  obscured  by  human 
iDterprelaiion  :  still,  I  did  not  see  clearly  ;  and  thcs4'.  doubts  led  me 
into  fre(pient  argumentative  collisions  with  my  fellow  collegians 
upon  isolated  articles  of  belief.  Several  works  (among  others, 
Sarpi’s  llistoria  Concilii  Tridtuitini)  were  only  conceded  to  my 
perusal  with  the  greatest  dirticulty  in  the  seminary  ;  for  the  whole 
education  of  a  priest  must,  as  the  hierarchy  expresses  it,  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  reference  to  the  church;  and  that,  as  iho  clergy  have  the 
presumption  to  deem  thciui-elves  the  church,  means  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  that  all  must  be  conducted  and  judged  of,  w'ith  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  views  and  interests  of  a  selfish  hierarchy.  In  this  view, 
the  rending  of  the  Bible  is  regulated;  and,  on  the  same  princi)de, 
the  perusal  of  many  other  excellent  and  enlightened  hooks  for¬ 
bidden:  in  short,  the  clergy  train  the  young  priestly  plant  entirely 
to  their  own  taste,  and  water  it  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  in 
order  to  secure  that  the  full-grown  tree  may  bring  forth  only  Uoman 
fruit. 

*  But  the  bandage  was  soon  to  be  wholly  removed  from  my  eyes  ; 
I  was  soon  to  see  more  clearly,  and  acknowledge  more  fully,  that 
‘man  should  worship  and  serve  God,  and  him  oidy  ’  (Matt.  iv.  10). 
I  was  to  ‘  behold  the  glory  of  God  with  unveiled  face,  and  ho  led 
from  one  clear  light  to  another,  as  by  the  l^ord  the  Spirit  ’  (2  Cor. 
lii.  18,  laithcr’s  translation),  and  learn  at  once  to  know  and  cast  from 
me  the  code  of  lying  papal  laws  which,  twining  itself  round  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men,  precludes  the  exercise  of  moral  freedom. 

*  I  became  vicar  of  the  cathedral  of  Posen,  and  spent  eighteen 
months  in  that  capital  of  priestly  rule.  There  my  eyes  were  opened 
iodeed,  for  1  made  in  Posen  the  same  discovery  which  Luther  did 
long  ago  in  Home. 

*  I  applied  myself  anew  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  examined 
some  books  which  had  previously  been  prohibited  to  me ;  and  I 
became  convinced  of  what  I  had  before  suspected,  that  I  was  not 
wrving  God,  but  a  human  despotic  power.  1  reiul  .John  xiv.  G,  *  1 
(that  is,  Christ)  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  me  ;’  and  1  Tim.  xi.  5,  ‘  For  there  is  one  God, 
*md  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  .Jesus ;' 
»nd  1  a^ked  myself,  ‘  How  can  these  texts  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
worship  ot  saints,  and  even  of  inanimate  things,  as  recently  exhibited 
in  the  coat  of  Treves  ?* 

*  Again,  I  read  in  Matt.  vii.  1,  ‘Judge  not,  that  yc  be  not  judged  ;’ 
•ad  1  pondered,  *  What  then  can  entitle  us  to  pass  sentence  in  the 
confeshional  on  the  faults  and  frailties  of  men,  we  ourselves  being 
weak  and  fallible  creatures,  who  have  all  sinned  an<l  come  short  ot 
^he  glory  ot  God  ?’  1  found  written  in  1  Fim.  iii*  ‘  A  bishop  must 
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be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife and  in  Cor.  vii.  2,  '  Never¬ 
theless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife  ami 
lastly.  1  read,  I  Tim.  iv.  1 — 0,  and  1  could  not  help  sluuldeiini^ 
when  I  compared  the  lives  of  most  priests  with  those  words  of  Holy 
W' rit,  and  thought  on  the  weight  and  importance  attached  to  the 
mere  abstinence  from  meats,  while  real  crimes  were  palliated  or 
sanctioned  ;  for  oh,  how  many  and  bitter  are  the  tears  which  the 
.senseless  vow  of  celibacy  has  wrung  from  those  who  have  become 
entangled  in  the  snares  of  unprincipled  priests  !  And  how  shameless 
is  (he  consolatory  ambiguity  by  which  the  uneasy  doubts  of  the 
young  and  ardent,  as  to  their  capability  of  steadfastly  adhering  to 
the  law  of  chastity,  are  met!  *  Non  unam  hahebis,  svd  millc  pro  utia 
hahebis'*  (*  thou  shalt  not  have  one  wdfe  but  a  thousand,’  ‘  if  not  chaste 
be  cautious  ’) ;  and  whoso  will  dare  to  draw  back  with  venturous  hand 
the  veil  which  guards  the  cell  of  the  monk,  or  can  obtain  eiUrance  to  (he 
secret  chambers  of  the  canting  secularclergy,  will  find  Venus  enthroned 
there  as  chief  goddess  of  their  idolatry,  and  often  desecrating  even 
the  confessional,  whicli  is  but  too  frequently  employed  as  a  medium 
and  a  lure  of  pollution,  to  the  purest  and  most  innocent  minds.  Hut 
i  searclu'd  further,  and  found  written  in  I  Cor.  vii.  Iti,  ‘  What 
knou’est  tiiou,  oh  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  V  1  read 
also  the  l‘2th  and  13th  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  and  1  asked 
myself.  How  can  mortal  man  forbid  marriage  among  Christians, 
though  of  different  confessions  ? — pp.  131 — 135. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  ‘  Justification,’  Czerski  exhibits,  witli 
much  power,  the  pith  and  spirit  of  his  principles. 

*  1  am  in  God’s  hand  ;  without  whose  permission  not  a  sparrow 
can  fall  to  the  ground,  not  a  hair  of  my  head  can  perish.  And, 
although  I  see  a  heavy  conflict  before  me,  yet,  trusting  in  God  and 
in  the  power  of  his  truth,  I  hope  to  be  strong  enougli  to  sacrifice 
earthly  advantages  in  days  to  come,  as  I  have  done  in  days  that  arc 
post.  Threats  and  calumnies  I  despise  ;  and,  despite  the  name  of 
iieretic,  the  excommunication,  and  the  anathema,  with  which  1  shall 
be  loaded,  I  will  show  myself  zealous  for  the  true,  unadulterated 
doctrine  of  Christ,  as  it  has  taken  possession  of  my  mind  ;  and  hence¬ 
forth  be  no  more  a  minister  of  the  pope  and  his  false  doctrines,  but 
of  Almighty  God  only,  and  of  his  holy  w^ord.  I  rely  upon  God,  on 
my  right,  and  on  my  country.  Hear  my  words,  oh  pope!  thou 
holy  father!  No  mortal  man  should  claim  to  be  called  father  in  the 
sense  you  do  ;  for  one  is  our  father,  even  he  who  is  in  heaven. 
Hoar  it,  pope,  clergy,  and  people;  *  he  that  will  be  great  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  minister  ;’  and  ‘  he  that  exalleth  himself  shall 
be  abased?’  Hear  it,  pope!  hear  it,  ye  clergy?  we  are  called  to 
teach  the  w’ord  of  God,  but  not  the  wretched  inventions  of  man  ;  we 
ought  to  live  in  all  sobriety  and  honesty,  and  should  be  temperate, 

*  The  German  proverb  is,  ‘  NVeiin  nicht  enthaltsam  sey  waclisani. 
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given  lo  hospitality,  apt  to  teach  ;  but  we  should  not  live  in  un- 
chastity  and  fornication  ;  we  should  not  be  given  to  wine,  or  be 
greed)’  of  filthy  lucre ;  not  strikers,  but  patient ;  neither  brawlers 
nor  covetous  (1  Tim.  iii).  Hear  it,  oh  pope  !  and  ye  Romish  clergy : 
ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  ;  I  declare  myself  free  from  the  banner 
of  your  unchristian  hierarcy,  that  I  may  henceforth  live  and  teach  tlie 
pure  gospel,  such  as  Christ  himself  proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 
You  will  hurl  your  excommunication-thunderbolt  at  my  head;  you 
may  even  prepare  for  me  your  burning  faggots,  and  forge  your 
chains,  as  of  old  ;  but  here  I  take  my  stand,  and  must  abide  what¬ 
ever  may  befal  me.  May  God  be  my  helper!  Amen.’ — pp.  139, 
140. 

A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  morals  among  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood  of  Germanv,  is  necessary  to  enable  Rritish  readers  to  un- 
derstand  what  the  conduct  of  Czerski  rcallv  was,  in  reference 
to  his  marriage.  Nearly  all  our  contemporaries,  who  take  a 
favourable  view  of  Czerski,  concur  iu  calling  his  marriage  an 
indiscretion.  Now  this  it  certainly  was  not,  whatever  it  wius, 
for  we  do  not  approve  of  the  fashionable  habit  of  calling  sins 
indiscretions.  Czerski’s  marriage  was  either  a  mistake,  a  sin, 
or  a  virtuous  action.  The  facts,  which  are  personally  known  to 
the  author  of  'the  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,’ 
who  is  resident  in  the  scene  of  the  new  movements,  8up|)ort 
the  opinion  that  the  marriage  of  Czerski  was  a  virtuous  action. 
By  the  tacit  conventions  of  tlic  priesthood  in  his  neighbourhood, 
Czerski  would  have  suflered  no  evil  for  keeping  a  succession  of 
mistresses  under  the  names  of  housekeepers,  cousins,  and 
nieces.  Venus,  he  knew,  was  often  the  secret  deity  of  the  con¬ 
fessional.  His  priestly  vows  had  not  by  any’^  magical  favour 
made  him  any  more  than  anv  other  man  insensible  to  the 
groat  and  terrible  passion  of  love.  He  had  long  loved.  No 
Roman  priest  would  marry  him — no  Protestant  clergyman  dare 
marry  him.  With  the  legalities,  technicalities,  and  conven¬ 
tionalities  he  could  not  be  married.  They  were  against  him. 
He  was  their  victim.  The  path  of  vice  was  open  and  safe  to 
him.  Rut  he  would  not  enter  it  by  the  degradation  of  the 
woman  he  loved  from  a  holy  to  an  obscene  creature.  To  true 
love  this  is  impossible.  He  was  still  a  Romish  priest.  He  had 
not  yet  wrought  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of  bursting  through 
the  circle  ol  terror  which  kept  him  within  the  Roman  (’hurch. 

Gut  ot  this  church  there  is  no  salvation,’  was  the  axiom  in 
which  he  had  been  born  and  bred.  Czerski  had  not  mustered 
courage  to  leave  what  he  had  once  deemed  the  precincts  of 
Salvation.  As  y'et  he  was  not  sure  there  was  salvation  any 
'''here  else.  Where  is  the  wonder  if,  in  these  circumstances, 
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Cfcrski  Rliould  perceive  that  though  the  legalities  of  marriage 
were  denied  him,  the  essentials  were  all  in  his  power.  It  is 
better  to  marry,  than  to  love  without  marrying.  He  could 
remove  the  dcgnidations  of  secrecy,  the  infamies  of  falsehood, 
the  demoralizations  of  concealment  from  his  connection  with 
his  love,  aud  accomplish,  if  not  a  marriage  according  to  the 
(jcrman  lawyers,  a  marriage  in  accordance  with  the  holy  ordi¬ 
nances  of  God.  He  did  all  that  was  possible  for  him.  He 
called  his  friends  and  the  relatives  of  his  lady  together,  and 
before  these  witnesses  (who  are  ready  to  attest  the  fact)  the 
c’oiiple  declared  their  purpose  to  live  together.  Ceremonies, 
prayers,  exhortations,  kneelings  at  altars,  sacramental  absurdi¬ 
ties,  and  profanities,  may  be  added  to  this  affair  to  any  amount, 
but  they  cannot  add  to  what  Czerski  did,  aught  essential  to  a 
really  virtuous  marriage. 

The  VOW'  of  celibacy  which  Czerski  had  taken  did,  in  the 
abstract,  of  course,  bind  him.  But  the  obedience  of  vows,  and 
the  keeping  of  oaths  are  concrete  affairs.  Among  his  brethren 
the  vow  to.  take  none,  meant  living  with  several,  and  therefore 
it  was  a  step  in  advance  of  the  morality  in  practice  among  his 
associates,  for  Czerski  by  a  conscience  marriage  to  become  what 
a  bishop  ought  to  be — the  husband  of  one  wife. 

The  German  correspondent  of  the  Continental  Kcho,  the 
author  of  the  w’ork  before  us,  is  well  known  to  be  a  Christian 
gentlewoman,  whose  intelligence  and  worth  have  gained  her  the 
esteem  of  several  most  distinguished  divines  in  this  country. 
She  resides  in  Czerski's  neighbourhood,  and  her  opinion  of  his 
marriage  is  exactly  coincident  with  that  we  have  ventured  to 
express. 

*  lie  entered  the  priestly  office  full  of  high  and  admiring  thoughts 
of  the  purity  and  supernal  sanctity  of  the  priesthood  ;  but,  when 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  monkish  cell  and  the  priest’s 
dwelling,  he  discovered  those  modern  Pharisees  to  be  truly  depicted 
by  the  divine  appellation  of  ‘  whited  sepulchres,*  wliich  conceal  all 
manner  of  loathsomeness  and  corruption.  He  shrank  from,  and  ah* 
horred  this.  He  searched  the  Scriptures,  and  found  in  them  no 
prohibition  against  marriage  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an,  at  least, 
implied  command  ;  since,  among  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  the 
apostle  mentions  being  ‘  the  husband  of  one  wife,’  and  therefore, 
detesting  concubinage,  which  was  free  to  him,  Czerski  desired  to 
marry,  but  found  himself  debarred  from  it  by  ecclesiastical  law.  He 
then  resolved  on  contracting  what  has  been  termed  a  clandestine,  or 
conscience  marriage,  w'ith  a  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  become 
attached :  and  this  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  presence  of  re- 
■l>ectuble  witnesses,  summoned  for  the  purpose,  and  who  arc  sUll 
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living  to  attest  the  fact,  t'or  he  imagined,  that  as  no  Protestant 
clergyman  could,  and  no  Romish  priest  would,  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony,  he  might  thus  retain  his  vicarage,  and  yet  live  morally  in  the 
sight  of  God.  This  act  reached,  of  course,  the  ears  of  his  superiors, 
who,  although  they  would  have  winked  at  a  mistress,  revolted  at  the 
very  semblance  of  a  wife  ;  and  commanded  Czerski  to  put  away  her 
whom  he  regarded  and  treated  as  his  lawful  wife.  He  refused, 
avowing  his  conviction  of  the  Bible-lawfulness  of  marriage  ;  and 
thus  matters  drew  on,  until  his  open  renunciation  of  Rome,  followed 
by  episcopal  excommunication,  freed  him  from  all  the  trammels  and 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  He  then  hastened  to  obtain 
the  legal  sanction  of  a  public  ceremony  for  the  marriage  he  had  con¬ 
tracted,  with  all  the  binding  solemnities  practicable  in  his  peculiar 
position.’ — pp.  141,  142. 

Czerski  1ms  been  accused  of  avarice.  This  is  a  strange  accu¬ 
sation  to  be  brought  against  a  man  who  gave  up  a  certaiu  for  a 
precarious  income.  With  a  wife  and  family  to  keep,  he  supports 
his  widowed  mother  and  younger  brother,  in  his  house,  and  has 
had  to  assist  one  of  his  brothers  who  has  lost  a  lucrative  situation 
in  the  Romish  church  for  giving  him  a  night^s  lodging.  When 
visiting  infant  churches  he  has  often  to  pay  his  owu  travelling 
expenses,  and  has  had  to  assign  a  portion  of  his  scanty  salary  to 
an  assistant  preacher  who  ofliciates  in  his  absence.  His  salary 
is  £22  105.  per  annum.  It  may  be  well  credited  that  the  ex- 
peuditurc  of  a  man,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  limited  to 
the  barest  necessaries. 

But  we  must  allow’  the  following  facts  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  these  trials  from  without  and  within,  Czerski  is 
content  to  labour  and  live  for  the  gospel,  neither  courting  nor  fearing 
publicity,  and  willingly  copying  the  apostolic  model,  in  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen  (aye,  and  countrywomen 
too,  since  young  ladies  were  actually  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  in 
consequence  ol  having  pelted  him  with  stones  in  Rosen,  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  an  apostolic  Catholic  church  there).  He  is  in 
weariness  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness  ;  besides  that  which  cometh 
on  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  those  churches  which  adopt  a  scriptural 
symbol,  and  tow’ards  whom,  even  out  of  his  deep  poverty,  he  mani¬ 
fests  the  riches  of  his  liberality,  so  that  we  have  heard  of  his  sending 
ihe  (for  him)  large  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  the  third  of  his  income,  to 
assist  a  poor  congregation  of  apostolic  Catholics  at  Grandentz.  Hut 
a  still  nobler  and  more  convincing  evidence  of  Czerski’s  superiority 
h)  all  mercenary  motives,  as  well  as  of  his  deep  sincerity  in  abjuring 
Home,  will  be  found  in  the  following  indisputable  fact.  A  Polish 
lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  having  been  led  to  believe  that  motives  of 
temporal  interest  had  induced  Czerski’s  secession  from  the  Roman 
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communion,  offered  him  by  letter  a  certain  provision  lor  life,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  family,  if  he  would  re-enter  the 
church,  even  though  he  could  not  its  priesthood.  C'zerski’s  replv  to 
this  very  generous,  though  mistaken  offer,  is  interesting  ;  and  we 
would  gladly  transfer  it  to  our  pages,  were  they  not  |)reoccupied. 
We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  reference  to 
tiie  point  now  under  notice  : — 

*  *  In  your  letter  to  me,  you  state  your  willingness,  in  the  event  of 
my  returning  to  the  Uoinish  church,  to  secure  to  me,  my  wife,  and 
my  whole  family,  a  sufficient  income  for  life ;  but  I  repeal,  that 
earthly  possessions  can  have  no  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  Christian. 

I  attach  little  importance  to  them  ;  were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  1 
might  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  gathering  wealth  in  the  church 
of  Uome.  Neither  did  I  enter  the  marriage  state  for  mere  sensual 
gratification  ;  but  rather  to  show  the  world  my  conviction,  that 
marriage  is  a  divinely -appointed  ordinance,  and  free  to  all  who 
desire  to  enter  its  pale  ;  from  which,  therefore,  no  earthly  power 
is  competent  to  exclude  any  individual  or  class  of  mankind.  Had, 
on  the  contrary,  sensual  gratification  been  my  object,  neither  means 
nor  opportunities  (as  probably  you  are  well  aware)  would  have  been 
wanting  to  me,  as  a  Homan  Catholic  priest ;  and  hence  the  prevalent 
immorality  of  the  Homan  clergy.  A  desire  to  live  morally  induced 
me  to  lake  a  wife,  with  whom  I  now  live  happily,  and  hope  to  do  so 
to  the  end  of  life  ;  and  I  appeal  to  apostolic  authority  as  my  warrant. 

1  Tim.  iii.  2." — pp.  143 — 145. 

» 

(iencrous  as  the  offer  of  this  lady  was,  Czersky  requites  it  with 
a  desire  ctiually  geucroiis — to  bring  her  to  the  truth. 

Czerski’s  differences  with  Rouge  were  first  made  apparent  at 
the  Lcipsic  conference.  A  fear  of  strangling  tliis  infant  cause, 
however,  prevented  liiin  from  manifesting  his  opposition  very 
conspicuously  to  the  skeleton  model  set  up  at  Leipsie. 

Tliere  is  a  curious  feature  of  calumny  exhibited  in  the  charge 
of  rationalism  lirought  in  London  against  Czerski.  Calumnies 
are  frequently  just  the  opposite  of  tlic  truth.  The  desire  ol  the 
calumniator  is  to  hurt  his  victim,  and  tlicreforc  he  says  in  each 
quarter  the  thing  which  will  do  it.  The  German  rationalists,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  opposed  them,  accuse  him  of  superstitious  ceremo¬ 
nials  in  worship,  and  credulous  fanaticism  in  faith.  These  arc 
the  accusations  likely  to  injure  him  among  the  followers  of 
llonge,  the  things  which  excite  the  contempt  of  the  friends  of 
light.  Thus  is  Czerski  hurt  in  Germany  among  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  party  who  have  revolted  from  Rome  to  philoso  phy.  lu 
Loudon  the  accusation  through  which  he  could  be  hurt  was  not 
evangelism  but  rationalism.  He  was  therefi>re  accused  of  infi¬ 
delity,  and  the  man  who  bad  suffered  for  deelariug  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whose  testimony  in  favour  ot  evan¬ 
gelism  had  cost  him  more  pain  than  his  protest  against  Roiuan- 
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ism,  was  kcj)t  aloof,  suspected  and  denounced,  for  not  doing 
the  cliief  and  particular  thing  which  he  had  done.  There  is  a 
foolish  habit  of  laughing  at  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  this 
country,  as  if  it  were  a  bugaboo,  and  it  is  known  to  be  by 
those  possessed  of  the  widest  and  closest  knowledge  of  atfairs 
and  of  society,  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  the  time. 
Had  the  society  of  Jcsuits'pre-arrangcd  the  reception  of  Czerski, 
they  could  not  have  managed  it  better  than  was  done  for  them 
by  persons  called  Protestants. 

The  philoso})hical  spirit  is  weakening  Romanism  in  Germany 
and  strengthening  it  in  England.  Rouge  seems  to  be  a  pricvst 
who  has  become  a  transccndentalist.  From  every  account  of 

•r 

him  wc  have  heard,  he  seems  to  be  a  fine  noble  dashing  fellow, 
with  a  bright  intellect,  a  brave  spirit,  an  elo(|ucnt  tongue ;  and 
a  handsome  man  to  boot,  with  long  black  curling  locks.  He  is 
the  popular  hero  of  a  revolt  from  Rome.  II  is  creed  or  theory, 
so  far  as  he  has  one,  is  a  mixture  of  German  philosophy  and 
neology.  Whether  in  its  German  or  its  English  dress,  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  nothing  else  but  the  old  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works ; 
Czerski  happily  calls  it  Pharisceisra.  It  prides  itself  on  being  a 
sort  of  Christianity  without  dogmas  or  mysteries.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  it  think  they  have  combined  the  clearness  of  philo¬ 
sophy  with  the  elevation  of  Christian  morality.  This  system, 
as  an  interpretation  of  Christianity,  is  most  shallow  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unreasonable.  Transcendentalism,  Rationalism,  Pha¬ 
risaism,  is  a  theory  constructed  by  giving  the  go-by  to  kernel 
truths,  with  respect  to  man,  Christ,  and  God.  Sandblind,  with 
reference  to  the  most  conspicuous  facts  about  God,  man,  and 
salvation,  must  the  theorists  be  who  dream  for  a  second  that 
salvation  can  be  by  the  heroism  of  man  and  not  by  the  grace  of 
God.  To  these  philosophers  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of 
salvation  from  sin  !  They  extinguish  the  soul,  they  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  Christianity,  and  then  amuse  themselves  with  the 
scientific  anatomy  of  the  corpse.  If  a  galvanic  motion  appears, 
they  call  it  vitality.  As  a  reasonable  philosophy  this  theory  is 
weak  and  poor.  In  England  it  makes  no  pretension  to  be  an 
induction  from  the  Riblc.  In  recording  our  disapprobation  of 
the  treatment  of  Czerski,  in  London,  wc  arc  trying  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  a  man  whose  position  and  function  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  interests  of  spiritual  truth. 

^  The  philosophical  spirit  wc  have  said  strengthens  Romanism 
in  England  and  weakens  it  in  Germany.  ‘  That,  or  nothing,' 
cried  a  hidy,  a  recent  convert  from  Protestantism,  because  she 
could  sec  no  choice  left  for  her  bctw’ccn  the  luxurious  credulity 
^Romanism  and  the  materialistic  despair  of  infidelity.  Mr. 

ard  could  sec  no  argument  against  Roman  doctrine  which  did 
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not  equally  uproot  Theism  itself.  Konumisra  has  h(H'n  perse¬ 
cuted  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  philosophical  statesmanship 
M  ould  endoM’  it  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  persecuted. 

But  iu  Germany,  Uomanism  is  iu  the  ascendant,  sending 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  Treves  to  adore  a  holy  coat ;  cor¬ 
rupting  tliousands  of  homes  by  means  of  the  confessional  and  a 
celibate  clergy ;  and  pouring  streams  of  misery  into  millions  of 
hearts  hy  vilest  bigotries  about  marriage.  Hence  the  Uongcau 
revolt  against  it.  In  Enghuui,  philosophic  politicians,  having  no 
practical  knowledge  of  Romanism,  help  it.  In  Germany,  phi¬ 
losophic  students  know  Romanism  to  their  cost,  and  therefore 
detest  and  denounce  it. 


iinrf  flotufst. 

The  Life  of  Weslty  ;  and  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism,  by  Robert 
Southey,  Es(p,  L.L.D.  Third  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  late 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  And  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Wesley.  By  the  lute  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  hy  tlio 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.  Two  volumes  Svo. 
Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  reiterate  our  judgment  on  Dr. 
Southey’s  *  Life  of  Wesley;  it  is  already  on  record,  and  we  sec  no 
reason  to  discard  or  modify  it.  The  book  is  a  very  readable  hook, 
— full  of  interest,  sometimes  painfully  so,  as  illustrating  the  position 
from  which  the  writer  viewed  the  objects  described.  We  have 
always  held  that  the  biographer  was  utterly  incompetent  to  un¬ 
derstand,  much  more  to  describe,  the  hero.  He  did  not  and  could 
not  know  the  man  whom  he  undertook  to  delineate,  w'hile  powerful 
prejudices  atrected  his  judgment,  and  induced  exaggerated  or  false 
views  of  many  parts  of  his  procedure.  Southey  was  a  literary  man 
of  a  certain  order  of  religious  sentiment,  but  he  was  utterly  unequal 
to  this  subject.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  rules  applicable  to  it,  and 
deemed  fanatical  and  ambitious  what  was  wrought  by  the  powerful 
operation  of  religious  principle.  But  enough  of  this.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
edition.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  notes  by  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  some,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  expressed  in  a 
metaphysical  jargon  fonned  apparently  for  the  express  purpose  of 
concealing  the  writer’s  meaning.  These  notes  are  introduced  by  t 
sort  of  dedication  to  Southey,  in  which  the  reader  will  probably  he 
sufprisod  to  learn,  that  *  The  Life  of  Wesley’  is  associated  with  that 
of  Richard  Baxter,  to  one  or  other  of  which,  Coleridge  tells  bis 
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fritod,  *  I  was  used  to  resort  whenever  sickness  and  langour  made 
me  feel  the  want  of  an  old  friend,  of  whose  company  1  could  never 
be  tired.*  Candour  suggests,  and  we  would  fain  rest  therein,  that 
the  element  common  to  both,  in  wliich  the  annotatist  found  pleasure, 
was  the  deep,  earnest,  spiritual  yearning,  by  which  the  Nonconformist 
and  the  Methodist  were  alike  distinguished.  Of  the  *  Notes*  we  can 
only  give  the  following  example.  ‘This  sentence*  (that  the  evils 
brought  on  the  nation  by  puritanism  were  remembered  against 

Wealey)  '  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  savoury  enough  to  Messrs. - ,  &c. ; 

but  there  are  readers  who  love  and  admire  Robert  Southey  more 
than  the  above-named  gentry  have  head  or  heart  to  do,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  informed  by  Southey  what  these  evils 
were.  Even  the  Tory  Stewartite  and  miso -fanatic  Hume  has  found 
himself  compelled,  by  truth  of  history,  to  reply.  Our  present  po¬ 
litical  liberty  is  the  direct  consequence  of  this  puritanism  and  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  indirectly.  The  eight  or  nine  years  suspension 
of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  privileged  •  aristocracy  by  hereditary 
senatorship,  with  the,  alas !  too  brief  substitution  of  a  hero  for  an 
imbecile,  would-be  despot,  was  the  elfect  of  the  crash  of  collision  of 
two  extremes,  viz.,  the  prelutic  prerogative  party  and  the  puritan 
parliamentary.  Why  attribute  these  evils  to  the  latter  exclusively?* 
Mr.  Knox’s  ‘  Remarks,*  extending  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pages,  are  distinguished  by  a  clear  appreciation  of  Wesley’s 
distinctive  excellences,  and  a  cordial  tribute  to  his  worth.  They 
will  be  read  >vith  pleasure  by  every  intelligent  and  candid  man, 
whatever  view  may  be  entertained  on  ecclesiastical  points,  and  must 
greatly  modify  the  impression  made  by  the  biographer.  Mr.  Knox 
was  a  Church-of-England  man,  and  as  such  disapproved  of  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  some  of  Wesley’s  proceedings  ;  *  Still,  however,’  he 
deliberately  says,  and  with  this  we  must  close  our  already  too  ex¬ 
tended  notice,  ‘  I  must  declare,  that  the  slightest  suspicion  of  pride, 
ambition,  selfishness,  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  personal  gratification 
of  whatever  kind,  stimulating  Mr.  Wesley  in  any  instance,  or  mixing 
any  measure  with  the  movements  of  his  life,  never  once  entered 
into  my  mind.  That  such  charges  were  made  by  his  opponents,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant ;  but  my  deep  impression  was,  and  it  certainly 
remains  unimpaired,  that  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  has  not 
been  a  human  being  more  thoroughly  exempt  from  all  tliose  frailties 
of  human  nature  than  John  Wesley.’ 

^  e  will  only  add,  that  this  edition  is  printed  in  very  handsome 
style,  and  that,  with  the  ‘Notes*  and  ‘Remarks*  now  supplied, 
^uthey’s  ‘Life  of  Wesley*  may  become  as  useful  as  it  has  always 
been  an  interesting  piece  of  biography. 


The  Monthly  Prize  Essays.  Vol.  I.  (Nos.  1—3).  Madden,  Leaden- 
hall-street. 

marked  with  interest  the  first  announcement  of  this  novel  under- 
t“ng,  and  have  watched  its  progress  with  solicitude.  It  is  founded 
XML.  XX.  \  L 
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upon  a  new  application  of  the  prize  principle.  The  proprietor,  or 
•  director/  as  he  designates  himself,  assuminj^  that  nearly  everv  ex¬ 
isting  periodical  had  formed  its  corps  of  regular  contributors,  arnonf' 
whom  it  might  be  difficult  for  young  aspirants  to  find  a  place,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  starling  a  magazine  which  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  alford  every  one  a  chance.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  elicit 
bidden  talent,  he  originated  the  'Monthly  I’lize  l^lssays,’  in  each 
number  of  which  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize  of  £‘20,  £15, 
or  £10,  lor  a  prose  article  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  pages, 
besides  three  inferior  chances  of  £5  each.  It  is  wisely  provided 
that  the  candidates  are  left  to  choose  their  own  themes,  and  the 
mode  of  handling  them ;  the  director  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  contributions  deserve  to  be  chosen  in 
respect  to  all  points  of  matter  and  execution.  It  mightd)e  supposed 
from  the  nature  of  this  plan  that  the  contributors  would  be  chietly 
juvenile.  The  contents  of  the  numbers  before  us  elfectually  dissi¬ 
pate  this  delusion.  They  contain  several  papers,  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  mere  writing  ability,  display  a  degree  of  erudition  incom- 
patible  with  the  supposition  of  youth  in  the  authors.  ‘  Historic 
Doubts,'  and  ‘  Innocent  the  Third  and  his  Kra,’  can*  be  the  results 
only  of  ripe  scholarship  and  matured  ideas.  Perhaps  it  might  with 
greater  plausibility  have  been  imagined  that  the  contents  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical,  collected  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  heterogeneously 
miscellaneous  and  incoherent.  On  reflection,  however,  there  will 
be  found  no  reason  that  this  should  be  the  case  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  magazine  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way.  Who  per¬ 
ceives  such  a  system  in  Blackwood,  Frazer,  or  Tail  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  director, 
from  the  tone  of  whose  able  and  interesting  monthly  '  Reports’  on  all 
the  essays  he  receives,  we  augur  that  he  w  ill  gradually  reduce  his 
apparently  fortuitous  materials  into  as  congruous  and  coherent 
masses  as  the  very  best  of  us.  He  evidently  has  a  plan,  and  that 
plan  we  easily  gather  from  the  tenour  of  his  strictures  on  various 
papers  which  he  has  rejected,  some  from  want  of  fitness  rather  than 
of  ability,  he  will  by  degrees  work  out.  Neither  must  it  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that,  in  the  '  Monthly  Prize  Essays,'  we  are  put  off  w'ith  the 
best  of  the  had.  We  have  not  lighted  upon  one  paper  w’hich  docs 
not  possess  considerable  merit,  while  several  evince  a  high  degree 
of  talent.  We  observe,  moreover,  in  the  third  number,  a  growing 
adaptation  of  the  essays  to  the  prevailing  current  of  public  thought 
and  inquiry.  And  then,  we  fancy, — there  is  no  precise  authority  for 
the  notion ;  but,  we  fancy,  that  the  director  would  rather  intermit  s 
month  than  fill  a  number  with  unworthy  contributions.  Of  this, 
however,  w’e  should  hope  there  is  no  danger.  He  has  displayed  a 
commendable  degree  ol  public  spirit,  and  we  hope  his  liberality  will 
be  estimated,  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  literary  men,  and  by  the  reading 
public. 
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Glendfarg  Cottage,  A  Tale,  concerning  Church  Principles.  By  Mist 
Christmas.  With'  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas, 
M.A.,  F.K  S.,  F.S.A. 

This  is  a  tale  of  conversions  from  dissent  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Conversions  in  tales  are  of  course  effected  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  and  on  the  best  principles.  Miss  Christmas  writes  in  an 
easy  and  agreeable  style.  Her  story  has  but  little  incident.  Its 
mum  feature  is  dialogue,  which  is  a  capital  vehicle  for  party  pur¬ 
poses,  but  as  generally  conducted,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  herself,  a  poor  medium  of  truth.  Among  other  things, 
Miss  Christmas  would  commend  the  principle  of  *  never  denying 
justice  to  an  opponent,*  by  showing  how  a  departure  from  it  in  the 
case  of  dissenters  led  to  a  favourable  consideration  of  church  argu¬ 
ments.  We  highly  approve  the  principle  in  all  sects,  and  regret 
that  we  cannot  altogether  acquit  Miss  Christmas  of  forgetting  it. 


The  Elevation  of  the  People,  Moral,  Instructional,  and  Social.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  pp.  45(3.  London:  John  Snow. 
184G. 

This  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  works  whose  appearance  must  afford 
sincere  and  heartfelt  pleasure  to  the  true  philanthropist.  The  interest 
which  is  now  taken  in  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
people  is  a  pleasing  and  encouraging  feature  of  our  times.  None 
who  understand  the  subject  will  fear  lest  that  interest  should  become 
excessive,  but  will  rather  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  deepen  and  extend 
it.  ‘The  half  has  not  been  told.*  Dreading,  as  we  do,  government 
interference  (and  herein  we  sometimes  differ  from  Mr.  ^lilner),  on 
many  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  we  there¬ 
fore  perceive  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  principles  of  social  charity 
and  justice.  # 

Mr.  Milner  has  made  a  contribution  of  no  mean  worth  to  the 
public  good.  Ilis  handsome  volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information  and  important  principles.  Let  it  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  w’ork  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  except  to  the 
man  who  already  takes  an  interest  in  its  facts  and  doctrines.  It  is 
written  in  a  vivacious  and  lively  style,  and  touches  upon  a  great 
▼ariety  of  topics  not  of  necessity  suggested  by  its  title.  A  reference 
to  Its  chapters  will  prepare  our  readers  to  expect  this  ‘  A  Glance 
at  by.gone  Times’ — ‘  Modern  Aims  at  National  Elevation  *-—' The 
Last  Census  ‘  Home  Aspects  * — ‘The  Certain  and  the  Possible  *— 
*  Instruction  for  the  Masses  * — *  Industrial  Discipline  *— *  Methods  of 
Instruction  ’  —  *  Provision  of  Instruction  *  —  ‘  A  National  Experi- 
‘  "^**6  Strife  for  Life  ’ — *  Morality  of  Dens  and  Wigwams ' — 
'The  Public  Health  * — ‘Social  Improvements.* 

We  trust  the  work  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  cannot  fail  to 
promote  the  best  results  in  proportion  as  its  deeply  affecting  facts 
and  valuable  suggestions  are  *  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested.* 
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The  Lord*s  Savper.  By  the  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.  Glasgow. 

pp.  IWO.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnston,  1846. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work  for  general  readers.  It  is  clear,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  catholic.  Avoiding  intentionally  a  ‘  scientihc  dis¬ 
tribution  of  topics,*  there  are  few  questions  connected  with  the 
Lord's  supper  which  are  not  more  or  less  noticed,  and  few  bearings  of 
it  which  are  not  pointed  out.  The  chapters  are  ; — i.  The  Passover. 

II.  The  Supper  instituted  by  Christ  while  observing  the  Passover. 

III.  Probable  Reasons  for  instituting  the  Supper  at  that  particular 

Time.  iv.  The  Lord’s  Supper  illustrative  of  the  Scheme  of  Salva¬ 
tion.  V.  The  Lord’s  Supper  a  Commemorative  Institution,  vi. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  a  Medium  of  Fellowship,  vii.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  a  Seal  of  the  Covenant,  viii.  The  Lord’s  Supper  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Futurity.  While  this  wise  and  gracious  appointment  is  the 
subject  of  such  various  and  severe  controversy,  Dr.  King  has  done 
well  in  developing  its  real  nature  and  enforcing  its  practical  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  matter  is  sound  and  judicious, 
the  language  elegant  and  forcible,  and  the  temper  earnest  and 
devout.  - 

1.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sijteenth  Century.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.I).  Printed  by  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  Vol.  IV. 

2.  Discourses  and  Essays.  By  J.  U.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D  I).,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Robert  Baird,  D.D. 

3.  The  Christian  Phiiosopher  ;  or,  the  Connection  of  Science  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  trith  Religion.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas 
Dick,  LL  D.  Vol.  I.  Glasgow  :  \V.  Collins. 

Op  the  first  of  these  works  we  need  merely  say,  that  it  is  printed 
from  the  author’s  own  edition,  and  is  designed  to  complete  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins’s  three  volumes  previously  issued.  It  is  published  at  the  almost 
incredibly  low  price  of  one  shilling  and  sixpoace,  and  fairly  brings 
the  story  of  the  reformation  wdthin  the  means  of  the  whole  reading 
population  of  the  empire.  We  appreciate  the  promptitude  with 
which  Mr.  Collins  has  purchased  the  right  to  avail  himselfof  Messrs. 
Oliver  and  Boyd’s  copyright,  and  strongly  recommend  his  edition 
to  all  Sunday-school  teachers  and  other  young  persons. 

The  Discourses  and  Essays  contained  in  the  second  volume 
possess,  to  use  the  strong  but  appropriate  language  of  Dr.  Baird, 

•  one  grand  characteristic,  that  of  a  glorious  baptism,  if  1  may  so 
expreas  myself,  into  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.’  They  are 
worthy  of  their  author,  and  will  not  injure  his  fame.  A  few  of  them 
have  previously  been  translated ;  but  the  greater  number  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  given  to  the  public. 

This  volume,  together  with  the  *  Christian  Philosopher,’  belongs  to 
the  same  cheap  series  as  the  former,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
enterprize  and  skill  of  the  publisher.  It  has  been  considerably 
enlarged,  and  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  latest  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  subjects  treated.  When  such  works  are  purchaseable  by  all, 
what  may  we  not  look  for  in  the  way  of  popular  information  ? 
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The  History  of  Civilisation,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 

French  Revolution.  Hy  F.  Guizot.  VoU.  11.  and  111,  London; 

D.  Bogue. 

Mk.  Bogub  has  promptly  fulfilled  his  engagement  witli  the  public, 
by  completing  his  edition  of  M.  Guizot’s  work.  The  present 
volumes  bring  down  the  history  to  the  most  eventful  occurrences  of 
.modern  times,  and  its  whole  course  is  illumined  by  a  genius  always 
attractive,  if  not  universally  sound  in  its  philosophy.  Few  French 
writers  possess  a  wider  fame  than  M  Guizot,  and  it  is  therefore 
somewhat  marvellous  that  the  present  work  has  not  previously  been 
translated.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  goes  far  to  make  out  a 
case  for  such  a  series  as  The  European  Library.  Let  the  publisher 
continue  in  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  and  it  will  be  the  lusting 
disgrace  of  our  age,  if  the  Library  do  not  obtain  so  large  a  circula- 
tiuii  as  shall  render  it  as  remunerative  to  himself,  as  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  the  public.  Who,  till  very  recently,  would  have 
ventured  to  expect  to  purchase  such  a  work  as  The  History  of  CiviL 
kation  for  halt  a  guinea  ? 


The  Treatise  of  John  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  on  the 

Priesthood.  Translated  by  Kdwartl  Garrard  Marsh,  M.  A., 

Canon  of  Southwell,  pp.  234.  Seeley. 

Chrysostom  on  the  Priesthood  is  a  work  well  known  to  scholars, 
and  held  in  great  esteem  for  its  practical  worth.  Wo  agree  with 
Mr.  Marsh  that  the  value  of  the  work  consists  in  its  mode  of  present¬ 
ing  *  the  spirit,  in  which  the  holy  otlice  of  the  ministry  ought  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  discharged’ — 
for  doubtless  it  contains  some  sorrowful  indications  of  that  fatal  heresy, 
which,  when  it  was  written,  had  begun  '  already  to  work,’  and  some 
unwise  and  extravagant  modes  of  illustrating  important  truths  which 
are  always  to  be  rebuked,  and  especially  in  the  present  day.  Ex¬ 
cepting  these  things,  in  which,  after  all,  Chrysostom  was  not  the 
greatest  offender  of  his  day,  the  work  deserves  the  commendation  of 
Burnet  *  Every  reading  will  afford  a  fresh  pleasure,  and  matter  of 
instruction  and  meditation.’ 

Mr.  Marsh  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  translation,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  executed,  by  giving  notes,  in  which  he  has  *  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  the  leading  sentiments  of  this  memorable  treatise 
to  the  tribunal  of  holy  Scripture.’  One  remark  wdll  serve  as  a  key  to 
the  spirit  and  character  ol  these  comments,  as  it  is  on  a  point  which 
as  much  as  any  aHects  the  controversy  between  the  real  papist  and 
the  real  protestant  in  all  churches  ; — *  Chrysostom  has  adopted  the 
levitical  title,  priesthood,  Upwavvrj,  in  preference  to  the  evangelical 
word,  presbytership,  from  which  the  English  word,  priest,  is  a  con¬ 
traction.  The  words  in  the  original  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  or  confounded.  This  preference  accordingly  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  prevailing  disposition  in  that  age  unduly  to  magnily  the 
ministerial  office  by  borrowing  the  terms,  and  investing  it  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,’ 
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On  the  Speculative  Difficulties  of  Professing  Christians,  Pp.  87. 

William  Blackwood  and  Sous,  1846. 

The  desig^n  of  these  *  Letters’  is  to  meet  the  case  of  those  persons 
who,  while  possessing  a  general  belief  in  revelation,  are  disturbed 
and  injured  by  *  specific  sceptical  objections.’  It  is  admirably 
suited  to  this  class,  which,  wc  are  afraid,  is  a  large  one.  Without 
committing  ourselves  to  every  sentiment,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
expressing  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  worth.  It  is  obviously  written 
by  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  person.  It  has  the  calm  spirit 
of  reason.  Facts,  arguments,  and  discriminating  observations  abound 
in  it.  We  utter  no  mean  praise  when  we  say,  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
the  companion  to  Whateley’s  *  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian 
Evidences.’ 


The  Godly  Sayings  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  upon  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  liody  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Uaniell, 
M.A.,  late  Curate  of  South  Hackney.  Pp.  153.  London: 
Hivingtons,  1816. 

This  treatise  was  written  by  M.  Veron,  'a  learned  Frenchman,  one 
of  the  eminentist  preachers  of  his  time,  who  died  in  1563.  It  is 
printed  with  his  own  antique  spelling,  and  quaint  expressions.’  It 
is  beautifully  got  up. 


The  Merits  of  Calvin  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle,  by  Professor 
WooiU  of  Andover.  To  which  are  added.  Opinions  and  Testimonies 
of  Foreign  and  British  Divines  and  Scholars  as  to  the  Value  and 
Importance  of  the  Writings  of  John  Calvin.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  William  Pringle.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
1845. 

A  WELL-EXECUTED  tribute  to  Calvin’s  high  claims  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures. 


A  Century  of  Scottish  Church  History :  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland f  from  the  Secession  to  the  Disruption.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Free  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Dobbs.  Pp* 
98.  Edinburgh  :  John  Johnstone. 

Onb  of  the  objects  of  this  little  work  is  to  ‘present  a  plea  for  the 
Free  Church  ol  Scotland,  not  in  a  controversial,  but  in  a  simply  his¬ 
torical  form.’  *The  chapters  are  entitled:—!.  Progress  and  Policy 
of  Moderation,  it.  Ascendancy  of  Evangelism — The  Disruptioit 
III.  The  Free  Church.  It. is  clearly  written,  with  a  little  pardon¬ 
able  boasting,  and  well  suited  to  convey  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  the  facts  and  principles  which  it  presents  to  view. 
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CaHn  and  :  The  Refcrmer's  share  in  the  Trial  of  Michael  Srr- 

vetus  Historically  Ascertained.  From  the  French,  with  Notes  and 
Additions.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  K.  Tweedie.  Pp.  ‘245.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  John  Johnstone. 

Seldom  has  one  act  of  a  man  occupied  so  important  a  place  in  his¬ 
tory  and  controversy  as  the  pari  taken  by  Calvin  in  the  proceedings 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Servetus.  It  has  been  a  standing  re¬ 
proach  with  those  who  dislike  the  reformer’s  ecclesiastical  and 
tlieological  piinciples.  The  present  volume,  which  is  a  translation 
of  the  work  of  M.  A  Rilliet,  of  Geneva,*  with  the  addition  of  some 
notes,  and  a  sketch  of  Calvin’s  life,  by  the  translator,  contains  ns 
much  as  is  likely  ever  to  be  known  on  the  subject.  It  supplies 
important  information  which  was  never  before  published.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  whole  places  Calvin’s  conduct  in  as  favour¬ 
able  a  light  as  his  friends  had  any  right  to  expect.  He  was  not  the 
dark  bloody-minded  persecutor  which  he  has  been  often  repre- 
soDted.  The  fate  of  Servetus  is  doubtless  to  be  pitied,  and  the  act 
of  putting  him  to  death  is  to  be  condemned,  but  Calvin  only  be¬ 
lieved  and  acted,  in  the  matter,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
principles  and  practices  of  the  times.  I’olitical  considerations  and 
duties  were  largely  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  and  Calvin’s  immediate 
conocction  with  the  death. of  Servetus  was  very  different  from  that 
for  which  he  had  credit.  The  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  lovers 
of  truth  and  justice,  and,  whatever  may  be  its  owm  circulation  as  a 
book,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  the  facts  it  discloses  will  be  sure  to 
work  their  way  into  history,  which  is  seldom  unfair  in  the  end. 
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